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3 of a ä King, 
you will find, in the Hiſtory uf 
tis Life, ja pattern of the virtues you 
aim at, and of ch: at age, 
it is ſufficient, perhaps, 232 

2 faint idea. Lau was a 1 
before he was a and the he- 
,roiſm, to which he owl his eleva- 
tion: muſt animate all ho intend to 
do . things. 
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7 I am not 8 my Lord, that 
your own family can furniſh you with 
models of every ſort; + and that the 
blood of the Houſe of Lorrain, which 
flows alſo in your veins, was E. 
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oufr 458 eee as we w_ 
tural 5 e it. intereſſed in reading 
Governors of nations. To a 
e 102 ,Fhatover be his charaQer, 
ple ſubm "as having by birth 'a Fight | 
con Rape [they ate not pettmit- 
3 155 ſhewm any marks of their diſcerning be- 


tween dee n denen bad. If — 
2 ions, happen, they | are generally flight, - 
Authority, in the end, ſubdues every 


7 0 This monotony of paſſive 2 ; 
which is beneficial under a good King, but 


ruinous und bad., fills the & of 
4 with cle Pane Ale the fp 


move d act under the directio of one prin- 
cipal Actor; and chis actor, being 
equally ſpiritleſs as he is void of fear, is him- 


— „eee ain b __ 


5 But the caſe 14 not the with an 
elective King, who is raiſed to the throne ei- 
ther by his virtues, or by force. If by the for- 
mer, it makes a moving ſight ; if by the latter, 
We our attention by ſur mounting 

* obſtacles; 5 
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| , "We ſhall fee him Acting in the Army, 
1 the Senate, and the Diets; >" I. hall de- 
1 Keribe Hümm Wich thiat trüch of gertatjon, which 
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jt e Dabent who! Being chief en- 
meer of the artilſer 4 and Captain of an in- 
dent company of two hundred dragoons, 
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the Amiliar” letters of Andreu Chryſoſtam Za 
ft, 4 Biſhop, Senator, and Chancellor of 
oland: three qualities which placed him 
in the very center of buſineſs. His letters 
were writ 'atcorfling' as events happened 
and intended to be ſeen neither by e ablie 
not the Prince," But aädrefked prin ds 
and friemambip knows no language but & that o 
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hen S5biefki- was ho tore, and his 955 
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'EFORE che ſixth century after Chriſt, 
"when the Poles. were yet Sarmatians, the 7 | 
"had no Kings, but lived, without govern- 
mene in mountains and foreſts, having no habi- 


_ tations but waggons 3 always | meditating ſome new 


invaſion; bad troo 5s for fi ſervice,” but excel - 
lent cavalry 0 4. It is ſomething | ,. that 
 _ 4 barbarous peo 
mas ſhould Md their empire. from the Tanais 
t© the Viſtula, and from the Euxine Sea to the 


Bae N. boundaries Prod e 
; (a) Tacit. Hiſt. 15. 5 
bn , Pompon. Mela, Je Si lib. 1. 
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2 HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI : 
eeekrch other, and which they enlarged ſtill, further 
bd me acquiſition of Bohemia, Moravia," Sileſia, 
Luſatia, Miſnia, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and 
the Marches of Brandenburg. The Romans, to 
whom ſo large a part of the world 1 ne · 
ver penetrated into Sarmatia. 
This hiſtorical paradox — what can be ae | 
by ſtrength of body, à habit of living hardly, a 
natural love of mo and a ſavage inſtin&, which 
5 ſupplies the place of ings and laws. The Sar- 
muatians called robbers by civilized nations, 
who ot that they I e had begun! in the 
i» _ fame manner. 
Fhe Poles, who took: this name about the mid. 
3 | e of the ſixth century, are far from having pre- 
re entire the inheritance left them by their an- 
ceſtors. Tis a long time ſince they loſt Sileſia, 
5 Lufatia, great part of Pomerania, Bohemia, and 
alk that they poſſeſſed in Germany; and they have 
ſſſince loſt Livonia, and the vaſt plains of the 
Ukraine. Many a great empire has, in like man- 
ner, ſunk under its own weig lt. 5 
About the year 559, Lert formed hen of fl 
Civiliazing the Sarmatians, though he was but a 
Srarmatian himſelf. He begun with n down 
e and erecting himſelf a dwelling, Other huts 
To were ſoon raiſed round this model; the nation, 
. hitherto erratic, became fixed; nd Gneſna, the 
> © _ _ firſt city of Poland, took the place of a foreſt (a). | 
Tue Sarmatians ſeen ſcarce to have known what 3 
; = were, fince we are told, that from their find- — 
ing ſexeral neſts of theſe birds in the trees which 
Vile cut" down upon this pecaſion, the eagle came 
| to be painted upon the Poliſh: ſtandards. But theſe 
"Fierce birds make their airies only upon- the tops 
MF 790 2 88 and Gneſaa is Etuated in a plain. 
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ENG of POLAND. * 
Leck ſoon dre the eyes of his equals upon him,” 
and by diſplaying talents fit for government, as 

well as a ion, he became their maſter, with the 8 
title of Duke, when he might as cali. have: aſ- + 
ſumed that of King. 

From the time of this: de 26m to- Wi: pre- 
ſent age, Poland has been ſucceſſively governed by 

other Dukes, by Vaivods, now called Palatines, 
by Kings, Queens, and Queen- Regents, with the 
NS of er ras Theſe laſt 
have been little better than f' many times of anar- 
chy. The regents have always made themſelves 
hated. The few Queens there have been, have 
ſcarce had time to ſhew themſelves. The Vaivods 
have always been oppreſſors. Among the Dukes 

and Kings, there have been ſome great Princes; 
the reſt have been mere warriors or tyrants. Such 
will always be the fate, in a great meaſure, of 

all the nations of the world; becauſe i it is not -the 


laws, but men, that govern. 
8. the Poles reckon 


In this long ſeries of 
four claſſes of ſovereigns. . The heads of the three 
| firſt; races, ate Lect, Piaſt, and Fagellon; the 
fourth, which begins with - Henry of Valais, forms 
a claſs by itſelf, - becauſe; of the Crown's paſſing 
from one family to another, without fixing in any. 
There are many ſingularities in the ſucceſſion of 
theſe four can wich are well worth bang 
known: E Fe Vf 
ov ag yeor! 7505 "thi Poles had not yet ted 
of bc ag ſtion, whether a woman might govern men. 
Ep A b long before been decided in the Eaſt, that 
omen were born to obey. Venda however reigned 
in Poland, and reigned with glory. The Poliſh 
8 (a) relate (but are we obliged to believe 
© than 20 that a German Prince named Nitiger, won 


„ Eromer. Diagloſs. Hiſt. Fel 1b: l. > 


HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
by the charms of this unfeeling beauty, demanded- 
her for his wife at the head of an army; that ſhe 


offered him battle; that the German troops refuſed. 
to fight in a love quarrel; that Ritiger killed him- 


ſelf; and that Venda threw herſelf, i into the Viſtula,, 


that ſhe might no more diſturb che peace of her 


ſobhects. Whatever becomes of the truth of this 
ſtory, it is certain, that ſhe would have done them 
greater ſervice by cominuing to govern them well. 

From this time, the ' Sulick law, or rather cuſ- 


tom, of France, was adopted in Poland; for the 


two Queens that reigned there afterwards, Hed- 


 wigia in 1382, and Adne Jagetlon in 1575, were 
advanc 


ed to the throne only by accepting the nut. | 


| bands wWhieh were appointed to - ſupport them 1 in ſo 
exalted a ſtation. Anne Jagellon was ſixty years 


old when ſne was elected, ng Slepben Bailori, who. 


| Aarried” hen to get the owe, thought that a 


Ween was always young. 


In former ages, other ways had been Jaid 


open to atrive at royalty. In 804, the Poles, 
being embaraſſed about the choice of a Gover- 
nor, pig Choe Crown as a prize to the beſt 
runner; a practice antiently known in Greece, 
and which did not appear to. wen more ſingular 
to anhex the Crown to birth. It was won 
by an obſcure youth, Who took the name of 
Fee. The als of that age ſay, Fat he re- 
tained, under the royal purple, the modeſty and 
of his former fortune; and was fierce and 
as Only when he 04 );took the held againſt | 
dhe euenttes of the Sete 
Almoſt all the Poles tain hog. dis " Ren 
1 been elective; but they are little in- 


© the deeifion of this queſtion, becauſe 
N . the- Wang nende for, If it was 


© (a) Kadladel, Hit: Fa. lib. i. epiſ 4: 


k ING ef POLAND. 


to be S ., by a ſeries of facts for a or 
ſeyen centuries, it would be given againſt them, 
ſince it can be ſhewn, that, under che two firſt 
dlaſſes, che Crown conſtantly paſſed from fathets 

to children, except in caſes. of the entire exting- 

tion of the reigning family. If the Poles had at 
this time a power of ehuſing cheir Princes, would 
they haye elected children, whoſe riper years might 
prove a purſe as eaſily ag a bleſſing to their ſubjects? 
18 was much more natural to chuſe perſons of ex- 
perienced wiſdom from the body of the Palatines. 
Would they have gone and taken a monk eut of a 
cloyiter to ſet him upon the throne, merely becauſe 
he uns of the blood of: Piaſt? And yet this was 
the caſe of Calimir I. the ſon of a deteſted father 


Yeu " Mieciflaw H. and of à mother ſtill more execrable. 


Being left a widow, and Regent of che kingdom, the 
fled into France with her ſon. The Poliſn am- 
baſſadors, who came, five years after, to offer him 
the /Crown,: found him in the habit of a monk in 
the ahbey of. Clugny, where he had taken the vows, 
and Was in deacon's orders (a). The ambaſſadors 
-helitated: a. little at this ſight. they, apprehended 
that his mind might be devaſed by lying in — 
and wearing a haft: ſhirt; but reflecting that he was 
of the: blood royal, and "that. any King was better 
than the interregnuti which deſolated the kingdom, 
they. executed their commiſſion. One obſtacle was 
«fi. inthe way,'; Caſimir. was bound by his vows, 
and the boly orders he bad; taken 3 but Pope Cle- 
2 mient . r 3 tk Shfhculty, and * monk * 
eme a King a 1755 at | 
It GE. nll he «nd of the ſecond 6 ( an ra | 
"which ſhall:be taken notice. of hereafter) that heredi- 
* e right was aboliſhed to make way. for election 
The form of government has alſo had its revo- 
lutlons. In the time of Leck it was abſolute, _ 


"RR hh (a) DlogloG p. 208. 
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"haps too much ſo; but the nation afterwards felt 
its own ſtrength, ſhook off the yoke of a fi ingle 0- 
vernor, and divided the. authority between twelve 
Vaivods or Generals, with a view to weaken it. But 
theſe Vaivods, who were exalted upon the ruins of 
one chrone, collected its Mattered fr ments, and 
formed them into twelve, which by their mutual 
*ollifions,/ ſhook the very foundations of the ſtate. 
The whole was now a ſcene of rebelſion, faction, 
. and e The nation, amidſt theſe 
| rations, regretted. the government. of a 
ſingle — without duly reflecting on what they 
Had ſuffered by it: but the more prudent part ſought 
after a man fit to govern. a free people, and to re- 
ſtrain licentiouſneſs without encroaching upon liber- 
ty. Such a one was at length found i in Lic? perſon of 
Gracus, who gave his name to the city of Cracow, 
which he founded i in the beginning of the ſeventh 
century (a). 
The extinction of his poſterity after the firſt ge- 
-neration, put the ſceptre again into the hands of the 
nation, who not knowing where to beſtow it, had 
again recourſe to the Vaiyods, who had been fo 
lately proſeribed. Theſe laſt compleated the diſ- 
- -orders; — by the firſt, and the effect of 
this ill formed ariſtocracy, was nothing but weak- 
neſa and confuſion. The Hungarians, who had 
long been under apprehenſſons from Poland, :now 
»Felolved-upon-its;deftrution, Ra ſpread; terror on 
all: ſides by a fudden invaſion. - be Poles affem- 
bed, but-could come to no reſolution, The chiefs 
:obithe nation were hated and deſpiſed, the ſoldi- 
Hers had no confidence in them, and the 7 dople v Was 
plunged in deſpair... In the midſt, of this, confu- 
fion,- an obſcure man, of no credit, conceived a 


Je for ſaving his ue 21 drew . 8 


e344 . n £4 121 


„ | (a) * Eil. Pal. lb. 7 p. 50, 


garians 


KING af io AWB 5 


garians into a narrow paſs, where the greateſt part 
of them Was cut off. Przemiſlas (that was his name) 
became in one day the idol of his countrymen: 
and that wild people, which had as yet no idea of 
any other title to the Crown but virtue, placed it 
upon the head of their deliverer, who wore it with vm. c. 
Fraps glory” and ſucceſs,” by the name of 8 tury. 
0 25 OW; Ex 711 

This Tight of hte Ser did a lat 
long without 'a freſh concuſſidn. Popiel II. 15 
fourth Duke from Przemiſlas,” deſervedly dre 
on himſelf, by his crimes, the ſcandal of being t 
laſt Prince of his family. He abandoned himſelf, 
without the leaſt remorſe, to à life of ſloth, to the 
moſt brutal debauchery, to treachery, cruelty, and 
poiſoning; and his 1555 Was fill tridfe tee 
than himſelf (50. 

This Prince ſeaving no ch eh an meme 
th rather the moſt ruinous anarchy, ſucceeded. The 
baſtards of the Ducal family on one fide, and the 
twelve Palatines on tlie other, were employed in 
ending out of each other's hands the reins of go- 
vernment (c); and theſe two principal factions en- 
gendered a hundred more. Every individual flew 
to arms, and right Was made to conſiſt in force 
only, courage. in brutal fury, and ſafety in mur- 
der; till the nation, weary of tearing itſelf in pieces, 
(a thing which it had not done in à more uncivi- 
ized tate) ſaw the neceſſity of taking ſpeedy” re- 
fuge under che government of a ſingle Perſon. The 
e met at Cruſwick, a village in Cujavia; 
Where an inhabitant of that country received them 
in bis ruſtic cott, entertained” them with a frugal 
repaſt, and diſplayed” a ſourid judgment, an honeſt 
N humane heart, abilities ſuperior? to his: N 
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tion, a reſolute, mind, and a love f 
Which theſe . did way 5 gt 7 


of , ens; chuſe rather to ſubmit to f third 

peri on,” W ho has not entered into the competition, 
to obey a rival. 55 the 1 8 Ati 5 5 de, 

termin 3 favour of 

— ber en 


not at "that, time em- 
brake. 7 Fac What OG. relate of the 


event, * 5 
good: onthe of Piaf, is or ed by Hetzer 
Proofs. 


The Princes of, his fruity, =. et __ 


another, continually encreaſed their authority, which 


even ſeemed to be more abſolute chan ever under Bo- 
Jeflas I. Till his time, the ſoyereigns of Poland 
Had only the title of Duke. To powers, the Em- 
peror and the Pope, were then contending for the 
N of making Kings. If either of them had ſuch 
 a-pnvilege, the Emperor s claim ſeems the. faireſt. 
The diploma; of royalty. was uſually. purchaſed of 
him; and this cuſtom has ſubſiſted a long-time, as 
a ſort of homage paid to the ancient grandeur of the 
"Hae: Empire. But if we conſider that nations 
ate independent of each other, they themſelves only 
Have a fight to give titles to their chiefs. The 
Pope, miſcarried in his pretenſions; and it Vas the 
Emperor Otho III. 5 reſpecting. the virtues gf 
Boleſlas, inveſted” him with the regal dignity, in 
his paſſage through Poland (0. One would Ber 
imagine, that, with this inſtrument of de ſpotiſm, 
the kirſt King of Poland laid the foundations of a 
This 1 wag 5 85 N into 
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* heart of che empire, and extended his conq 1 
as far as the confluence of the Elbe and the he gels, 
where he erected three columns as monuments of his 
after having tice ſubdued Ruſſia, begun | 
at laſt to think ſeriouſly ; and 'confidering on one 
ſide; that his enemies were ſubdued, and on the 
other; his ſabjefts'exhauſted and ruined, and their 
wounds ſtill bleeding,' had the humanity” to weep 
over his victories:-: Hitherto he had reigned with- 
out a council; but he no- create one, conſiftin 
of twelve perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit (a). 

The nation, which had hitherto obe) e pl 
citly, now” turning its eyes töwards liberty, diſco- 
vered with pleaſure the firſt image of it; for chĩis 
council might i in time become a ſenlate. We have 
ſeen; that the Poles had long ago aboliſhed monar- 
chy to make "Way for twelve Vaivods; and this 
tranſient idea of à republic had never been entirely 
efaced;. Though the Poliſh Kings,” "after the reſto- 
ration of the old conſtitution, Had regularly ſuc- 
ceeded one another by hereditary right, yet there 
ſtill remained a perſuaſion, that there were circum - 
ſtances in which the nation might reſume the crown: 
and it exerted this right by depeſing Mieciſlaw III. xII. cea- 
a cruel, knaviſh, aväricious Pfinee, and an inven- tan. 
tor of new impoſitions upon che people. Inſtances 
of this ſort were repeated more can once. Ulad/Nias x1. cea- 

Laſtonogi, and Uladiſias Loketek,” were forced to quit 2 
the chrone and Cafimir TV. would have had rhe 
ſame fate, if he had not though ght pro 5 % 
his conduct upon the remonſtrances o 

It muſt be owned, however, to che 9 of 
* Poles, that they have ſcarce ever attempted to 
depoſe any of their kings, but ſuch as were capa. 

ble of ware the crown, or or wore. it only 0 p- 
n their er and that to a andy themſelves 
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Ew have never ſhed: any royal blood, not even 
that of Boleſlas II. This tyrant, after the tak ing 
f Kiovia (a), ſituated upon the weſtern bank of 
the Boryſthenes, forgot his labours and his glory in 


the arms of the Ruſſian women, and the army fol- 


lowed his example. As ſoon as the news reached 
Poland, the Poliſh women, who! had not ſeen their 
huſbands for eight years, marrieditheit ſlayes. Ihe 
huſbands; upon this intelligence, without aſking 
leave to be abſent, (for they did not hope to obtain 


it) returned home. The ſlaves had recourſe to 


flight; and the women to tears. The huſbands for- 
gave the fault, becaniſe there was a neceſſity either 
of puniſhing; or of forgiving them all,. The King 
did not ſhew the ſame indulgence, hut provoked by 
the deſertion of his army, and forced to return to 
his dominions ſooner than he intended, he returned 
wich a rod of iron. He forced from the women 


the wretched produce of their proſtitution, in order 
to be expoſed in 49 a 95 and by a ridiculous abuſe 


of the ſovereign di them to appear any 
where 1 2 7 ** at their breaſts (G. 
After this, he let loole his vengeance upon the huſ- 

bands, who had leſt their colours; confiſcated. the 


r and put the reſt to death in 


rightful dungeons, or by ignominious public exe- 
ceutions: he even abandoned himſelf tothe moſt ex- 


travagant debauchery, forgetting that it was the 


crime he puniſnied; and filled up the meaſure of 
his iniquities by aſſaſſinating with his own hand 
er ee eee at Gn eee el, 


2 
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e bis city dich belongs enen this Moſcovites, 
© azar that time very populous and flouriſning; but is now poor, 
and ſearce contains between five and fix thouſand. inhabitants. 
_ hene ver a Prince diſcovers ſuch alterations for the worſe in his 
, he ought tö enquire into their cauſes, and prevent 


the ſame ruin from extending, as it m N do, to other cities. 
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KING ef POLAND. 


the e of his ſubjects was exhauſted, but dey 
Sauen themſelves with baniſſing him. 

A nation which, has proceeded ſo far as to depoſe 
ts kings, has n to do but to chuſe its mate · 
rials Ang the'edifice of liberty, and time will 


do the reſt. The preſent conjuncture was favour- 


able enough for ſuch an undertaking, there being 


ſeatce any abſolute ſovereigns in Europe. The 


nobles in France, England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, and Sicity, confined the authority of their 
[wha within very narrow limits. The Span 


it ps 


ave not to this day 


e a8 you, make you our King, upon condition that 
« you” will ohſerve our laws; otherwiſe, not.“ 
The Poles too had laid ſome reſtraints upon the re- 


gal power; but this power being always ready to 


dyerleap its bounds,” they ſtill thought it too exten- 


ive; for cheir un mace: war and pecce at cher | 
own 'pleaſure. | - 1 

In the fourteenth Se Galiquir the Greas, 
4 being impatient to put an end to a long war, made 
a treaty of peace, which the enemy required to be 


ratified by all the eſtates of the realm. Being aſ- 


ſembled for this purpoſe, they refuſed their cg 


tence; and from this time were convinced, that it 
was not impoſſible to eſtabliſſi a republic, n at 


*the ſame time keep a king (a). 


10 The foundations of this e were laid 
eben before the death of Caſimir, who having no 


ſoh, propoſed his nephew, Lewis, King of Hun- 
BY for his ſucceſſor. The Poles gave their con- 


abſolute power. They had attempted 


7 upon 
mote than once to leſſen 1. y rebellion, but they 


now A it * e * new ruler ex- 


2 Dlagloß. P- rags. - 


atds 
the ancient form of in- 
zugurating their kings. We, who are as good 


but it was upon ſuch mee as laid heavy 


— 
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en pted them from all contributions, and gave 
an eltabliched cuſtom, by which the nation gehen 
the charges of the court in al journies.” He enga- 
| A alfo' to repay his ſubjects afl the expenices he 
Vas forced to be at, and . 0 all the damages they 
| ſhould ſuſtain in any war which he undertook againſt 
Bt neighbouring powers (40. No conditions are 
1 ht burdenſdme, when a crown is to be obtained. 
xe. cn 5 theſe terms, Lewis gained his point; und 
ung. is Tubjedts farther obtained, that public offices and 
_ employments ſhould be given for life; that all ſtran- 
gers ſhould be excluded from them; and that the 
government of forts and caſtles ſhould be no l6oger 
.conferred upon fuch nobles as were ſuperior: to the 
' reſt of that body, and had roo much influence i in 
the kingdom by Beans of their birth (20. Lewis, 
Who poſſeſſed two kingdoms, choſe rather to teſide 
in Hungary, where he commanded with abſolute 
Tray, $ n Polahd, where his fubjects were em- 
pPloyed in making laws; and ſent the Duke of Op- 
ä pelen hither to govern in his name. The Poles ha 
Teeſented this appointrriene "of a foreign governor'as ke 
an affront to their nation, which 4 imp ied that it had 2 
8 no ſtateſmen of i own; and the ſtorm was increa- 
Hog: every. wo nt the the Kibg, thought” fit to th 
-diſhpate 1 it, b ling "the Duke, and fübſtituting 5 
in his room, Vie very ata powers, t three” P6- 
: Hin nobles, bo were greatly, in favour With the 7 
| People ( * . The new regents made theif Gurt to 11 
Fo mylricude, by a Toft and 112 behav, by: 
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A died wi chow Belt mibeh ge Fo rected, though | 0 
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KING .of POLAND: 


1 alſo a proſpect of farther eee In 
the latter part of his life. when, he had no hopes of 


begetting an heir to the throne, he pitched upon 
his ſon-in-law Sigiſmund to ſucceed him, with the 


approbation of the Poles, which he purchaſed * 


ceding to them freſu Privileges (a). 
But the Poles were not contented with having in 


ſome meaſure diſpoſed of the Cron, by their con- 


ſent à being aſked ; they were reſolved to ſtrike a 
deciſive blow, by aboliſhing the ſucceſſion. If ei- 
ther of Lewis's two daughters had a right to the 
Crown, it was undoubtedly his eldeſt, the Princeſs 
Mary, wife to Sigiſmund ; they therefore rejected 
both her and her huſband, and gave the Crown to 
Heduigia, the youngeſt; upon condition that ſhe 
would take no huſband but of their appointing. 

ng the competitors. that appeared on this 
Wörle Jagellon diſplayed the luſtre of the Crown 
of Lithuania, which he 


- with. that of Poland. This offer was ee . con- 


fiderable; but it would have been 9 if he 
dad not ſubſcribed to the republican form of govern- 
ment. Upon this condition he ay Hedwigia, 
and was declared King. 

A republic was now eſtabliſned, 
three eſtates; the King, the Senate, and the Equeſ- 
trian; order. The King's portion was majeſty; 
power fell to the ſenate, - and liberty was the ſhare 
of the Equeſtrian, order; an order including all the 
reſt of the nobility,. and which ſoon ſet up tribunes, 
by the name of Deputies. Theſe ee repreſent 
the whole Equeſtrian order in the. general aſſemblies 
of the nation, called diets, and put a ſtop to all pro» - 
ceedings there, whenever they pleaſe, by their . 
of Veto. The commonwealth of Rome had no 
8 but the Plabeians were ee as one of 1 its 


Xs, 


an 7 bh | | (a) oer . 6. 


- ale 


three 
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three" orders : they bad a ſhare of the ſovereign 
power in common witficthe ſenate and the knights, 
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and there never was a greater or more virtuous 
'- Their eonſuls at home, and their ambaſ- 
bis abroad;” talked in a ſtrain of: aflurance of the 
the: Rbmam peuple. Poland, actuated by 


4 


vel with the cattle that till the ground. The ſe- 
nate; Which holds the balance between the King 


and: Uderty; can look without emotion upon the 


of five or ſix millions of men, who were 
4 much happier of old when they were Sarmartians. 


Ic was in this ſame century, that four peaſants, 


Meletald, Stauffacher, Waltberfurft; and Willium 
Fell, delivered their country from the yoke of the 
houſe of Auſtria; but among the Swiſßs, every in- 


dividual was free, and had a ſhare in making laws; 


and it is certainly good policy to intereſt all the 
members of the community: in dhe man: 


*2 8 r Ann 69 
While ane e Poland was yet in 


upon what 


its infancy, Jagellon ſeemed to forget 


— rs he reigned. An edict iſſued by the King 
n found contrary to the oath he had taken, and 
the new republicans hewrd it in pn with their 
ſabres before e 0 . yimpic: 


© > Before the revolution, * KN of poland de. 
termined concerning peace and war, made laws, 
changed -eſta liſhed cuſtoms, repealed old conſtitu- 
tions, and diſpoſed:of the public treaſure ; but all 


— — transferred arthet 0. 
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 --pride-diſplayed irſelf.in the aug heilt manner. 
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- This Prince, conſulting rather his own inclina- 
n the intereſts of Poland, had married, 
without the conſent of the ſenate, a young widow, 
daughter of George Radaziwil, Caſtellan of Wilna. 
This ſtep occaſioned univerſal diſcontent, which 


ſhewed itſelf on ſeveral occaſions, but more particu- 


larly i in a diet held at Petrikow, where the King 
was preſent. The Equeſtrian order, the Senators, 
all cried out, That the King was the man of the 
* nation, and ought-not to marry but for the na- 
«-tion's intereſt. What are the advantages, added 


5 they; which we can promiſe ourſelves from this 


union d If we permit it, we-ſhall perhaps ſee our 
Kings, guided only by plind paſſion, ally them- 
* ſelves to families unworthy of the throne, or per- 
nicious to our happineſs (a). 

The whole diet was for having the Kings: himſelf 
lend a hand to break the connexion which he had 
formed; but his inclination, and his judgment equal- 
ly oppoled this meaſure, and he ſtood up in his turn 
to juſtify what he had done. This brought on ſe- 


veral warm replies, Which the King, no longer 
able to contain his indignation,” roughly interrupted 
by commanding ſubmiſſion and ſilence. A ſhort 
ſilence enſued, becauſe the firſt prerogative of regal 


dignity is to impreſs awe and reverence. While 
they were looking at each other, the youngeſt Se- 


nator in the aſſembly, Raphaet Leſezinſti, àa name 


reſpectable in Poland, Lorrain, and France, a fa- 


mily which has produced more than one great ſoul, 


Leſcainſki aroſe; and addreſſing himſelf to the King. 


aſked him, If he had forgot who they were that 
iche preſumed to give commands to: we are Poles, 
i added he, and you muſt be told, if you k no-] 
<« jtinot alreaciy, that the Poles pride themſelves as 
much upon ä * dere e of np 
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7 - who: deſpiſe: the laws, as upon honouring thoſe 


<< that reſpect them. Beware' of fetting us. free 
<4. from our oaths, by violating your own, The 
44 King, your father, likened to our counſels; 
& and it is our buſineſs to take care that you ſhall, 


4, for che future, be guided! by the: ſeritiments of 


V. 2573 


7 4 republic, af which . vou feern not to know chat 


* you are only the firſt citizen (a).. 3 127 
This and the reſt, which are ef in 


the ſequel of this Hiſtory, are not mere ornaments. 


invented to embelliſſi the narration... If a writer 
ſhould give us the opinions of - Miniſters, as deli - 


vered in the inaccefiible cabinets of abſolute Mo- 
5 e we ſhould have a right to aſk him, how 
rot at them? And the more there was in them 


of that nervous eloquence, which is the child of li- 


berty alone, the greater reaſon there would be to 


queſtion their authenticity. But in a republican 


council, every thing de in the preſence of the 


whole nation, — even under its protection; and 

picces of ſpirit are generally -preſerved. _ 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus dying without children, the 

Poles took this opportunity of guarding their li- 


berty with new bulwarks. They examined into 
their old laws, limited many, extended ſome, and 


aboliſhed others; and after many debates, it was 


i 8 that the Kings elected by the nation ſhould 
make no attempts to get their ſucceſſors appointed; 
that they ſhould not ſo much as propoſe any one 


to the State for this purpoſe, and 


ſhould never aſſume the title of heirs of the binge ; | 
that they ſhould always have about them ſixteen 
perſons by way of council, without whoſe concur- 


rence they ſhould; neither receive foreign miniſters, 
nor ſend any to other Princes; that they ſhould.not 


— Ss nor order che nobility on horſe- 


(a). : Stauil. Orithas, p. 1492. 
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KING of POLAND. Tp: 3 
back without the conſent of all the Orders of the 
Republic; that they ſhould admit no foreigners in- 

to the Council of the Nation, nor confer upon them 
any office, dignity, or faroty; and laſtly, that they 
ſhould not marry, without having firſt obtained the 
permiſſion of the Senate and equeſtrian order (a). 
The whole interregnum was ſpent in contriving 
how to guard againſt what was called he encroach- 
ments of the Throne ; it is not a Maſter, faid they, 
that we want; *tis only a Chief. All the expreſ- 
ſions which were anciently made uſe of to deſcribe 
the regal power, ſuch as, ihe will of the King con- 
ſitutes the Law, the King muſt be obeyed implicitely 
like God, King by the Grace of God, and others of 
this kind, were exterminated out of the public 
language: there were ſome who went ſtill farther, 
and aſſerted that a, free People wanted no King at 
This Republican language became henceforwatd 
the prevailing ſtile in all Aſſemblies of State. Henry 
of Valois was ſhocked at it upon his arrival in Po- 
land, and at his coronation. The Proteſtant reli-y,,,,cq,, | 
gion had got footing in the kingdom under Sigiſ- 92 
mund I. and it's progreſs increaſed in proportion to 
the violence that was exerciſed againſt it. When 
Henry arrived at Cracow, it was known that his 
brother, Charles IX. had maſſacred one part of his 
ſubjects, in order to convert the other: and it was 
feared that a Prince, who had been educated in a 
bigotted and perſecuting. court, would import that 
ſpirit with him: It was reſolved therefore to obli 
him to ſwear to certain articles which he had alrea- 
dy ſworn to in France before the Ambaſſadors of 
the Republic, particularly the article of toleration 
which he had ſworn to in very vague and equivo- 
cal terms. There were two parties formed upon 
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HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
this occaſion, the moſt numerous of which looked 

upon the ſecond oath that was required of him as 
ſuperfluous. Every thing was ready for the coro- 
nation, and the Primate 'was going to begin the 
ceremony, when the Palatine of Cracow put a ſtop 


to all procecedings by the following difcourſe, ad- 


_ drefſed to his own Faction. Vain then, it ſeems, 


« js the opinion with which you and I have flatter- 


C ed ourſelves, of our being hitherto a free 


« Our privileges are openly made a ſport of; and 
„ almoſt all our citizens condemn themſelves - to 


c eternal ſlavery, by their infamous and traiterous 


« filence. Let them, if they like it, ſtoop under 
„the yoke of fervitude, unworthy as they are to 


„ enjoy liberty. But let us, my brethren, who 


a — both our laws and religion to defend, ſhew 
« by our reſolution, or by our death, in what man- 
4 ner tyranny is to be oppoſed. 'You undoubtedly 


& recollect, continued he, the unanimous reſolu- 


<< tions of the whole nation, and the equitable 


conditions it was thought proper to inſiſt on. 
e And can you think that they ought to be forgot 


by us, becauſe: the King diſclaims and, rejects 


<« them? What a diſgrace and ſcandal will it be to 
&& us, if we delay any longer to make him perform 
© his promiſes ? As for myſelf, added he, I will 
L ſuffer it to be deferred no longer. He ſhall im- 


© mediately accept the terms he has acceded to, 
and {wear once more to obſerve them; or from 


this inſtant, I proteſt againſt his coronation (a).“ 
_ Had it not been for the eloquent Pibrac, it is un- 


certain whether his Coronation would have taken 


place or not; it was however performed, without 
his repeating the oath ; but a few months after, 
Oſſolinſki, Caſtellan of Sendomir, was deputed, 


with five others, to notify to Henry his approach- . 


76) Hiftry of the Diets of Poland, pag. 51. 
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charge the duties of the Throne (# 
his precipitare flight put an end to the complaints 

of the nation and to his reign together. 6 
To theſe ſpirited attacks, made at different times, 


Diet, which the 


En ING of POLAND: 
ing depoſition, if he did not more * dif- 
Son after, 


it is owing that Poland has retained royalty with- 
out fearing its Kings, A King of Poland, at his 


very Coronation, and when he ſwears to the Pata 


 Conventa, abſolves his ſubjects from their bath of 
allegiance, in caſe he violates the laws of the Re- 


public. . „ 
The legiſlative Ju belongs eſſentially to the 
ing is obliged to call together 


every two years, and in caſe of his failure, the Re- 


public has a right to aſſemble by its own autho- 


fity : a regulation wiſely contrived, and which night 
pethaps be advantageouſly adopted by the great Re- 
public of Chriſtendom. The little Diets or Die- 


ines of every Palatine precede the great one; and 


in theſe they prepare the matters that ate to be diſ- 


cuſſed in the General Aſſembly; and ele& the Re- 
preſentatives of the Equeſtrian order, out of which 


is compoſed the Chamber of Depiities. The per- 
ſons of theſe Deputies or Tribunes is ſo ſacfed, that 
in the reign of Auguſtus II. à Saxon colonel hav- 


| Ing given one of them a flight wound in revenge 


for an inſult that he had received from him, was 


condemned to death and executed, notwithſtanding 

all the protection the King could give him. The 
only favour he could obtain was to be ſhot to 

death, inſtead of dying by the hands of an exccu- 


The old caſtte of Warſaw, in which the Kings 


of Poland formerly reſided, is the place where the 
Diet meets. In order to form an idea of the ſe- 
nate, which is the ſoul of this body, we muſt caſt 


(4) Reinh. Heidenft. p. 67. ee 
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our eyes upon the Biſhops, Palatines, and Caſtel- 
lans. The two latter of theſe dignities are leſs . 
knovn than the former. A Palatine is the chief of 
the Nobility within his own Palatinate; preſides at - 


all their aſſemblies, leads them to the field of elec- 
tion when a King is to be choſe, and to' the field 
of battle, when the Poſpolite or Arriere- Ban (a) is aſ- 
ſembled. He has alſo a right to fix the price of 
commodities, and to regulate weights and meaſures : 
in ſhort, he is a governor of a Province. A Ca/- 


tellan enjoys the ſame privileges within his o-] n 


diſtrict, which always makes part of a Palatinate ; 
he repreſents the Palatine. in his abſence. The 
Caſtellans were formerly governors of the ſtrong 
caſtles and royal cities ; but theſe governments are 
now in the hands of the Staroſts, who alſo adminiſter 


. juſtice either in their own Perſons, or by their de- 


puties. One admirable inſtitution is a regiſter lodg- 


ed in the hands of the Staroſts, containing an ac- 


count of all the eſtates in the diſtrict, whether free 


or mortgaged; and by this means, a purchaſer is 
ſure of having a good title. | 

The Staroſt of Samogitia is the only one who has 
a ſeat in the Senate; but there are in it two Arch- 
biſhops, fifteen Biſhops, thirty three Palatines, and 


eighty five Caſtellans, in all a hundred and ty 


T — 8 of ſtate 4 a ſeat in the Senate, 
without being Senators: they are in number ten, 


two of each denomination, by reaſon of An n union 


of the two States. 
The Grand- marſhal of the 5 8 
The Grand- marſhal of Lithuania, | 


"ta 5 1 Ban, 3 in he 13 caſtoms, 5 is 2 _—_ pro- 
clamation, whereby the King ſummons to the war all that hold 


of him; both his Vaſſals, i. e. the Nobleſſe, and the Vaſſals of 
is Vaſtals. Chambers's . 


ee thus aſſembled. FS * 
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I he Grand chancellor of the Crown. 
The Grand- chancellor of Lithuania. 
The Vice: chancellor of the Crown. 
The Vice - chancellor of Lithuania. 
The Grand- treaſurer of the Crown. 
The Grand- treaſurer of Lithuania. 
The Marſhal of the Court of Poland. 
The Marſhal of the Court of Lithuania. 
The Grand- marſhal is the third perſon in the 
Kingdom, having only the King and the Primate 
above him. As maſter of the Palace, he appoints 
ambaſſadors their days of audience; and exerciſes 
an almoſt abſolute authority in the Court, and for 
three leagues round it. He provides for the ſafety 
of the King's perſon, and the preſervation of the 


public peace: he takes cognizance of all crimes 


within his Diſtrict, and judges without appeal, nor 
can his ſentences be reverſed but by the whole bo- 
dy of the Nation. I is alſo his buſineſs to aſſem- 
ble the Senate, and to keep in order thoſe who 
would diſturb it; for which purpoſes he has always 
a body of troops at his command. 

The Marſhal of the Court can exerciſe no juriſ- 
diction but in the abſence of the Grand- marſnal. 


The Grand. chancellor is keeper of the Great 


Seal, as the Vice- chancellor is of the Privy Seal. 
One of them is always a Biſhop, with a juriſdic- 


tion in eccleſiaſtical matters; and all anſwers given 


in the King's name upon public occaſions, muſt be 
given by one of theſe two officers, either in Poliſh 
or Latin, as the occaſion requires. It is ſomething 
ſingular, that the language of the Romans, who 
never got footing in Poland, ſhould at this time be 
ſo commonly ſpoke in that kingdom; for every 
one, down to the very ſervants, ſpeaks Latin. 


The Grand-treaſurer is entruſted with the revenues 


of the Republic : the Poles being very careful not to 
leave this . which was called by the Romans 
C 3 — 0 
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Treaſure of the People, Ararium Populi, at the diſ- 
poſal of the King. A vote of the whole Nation, 
or at leaſt a Senatus-confultum, directs how it ſhal 
be employed; and the ln is account- 
able to the Nation only. 

There is very little reſemblance between theſe 
miniſters and thoſe of other courts. They are ap- 


pointed indeed by the King, but the Republic only 


can turn them out. Nevertheleſs, as they are con- 
nected with the Crown, which is the ſource of all 
favours, and as they are men, the Republic has not 
thought fit to glow them a deliberative vote in the 
Senate. 

The title given to the Senators is that of en 
Race; they claim alſo that of my Lord; and it is 


given them by their 1 their ſlaves, and the 


r nobility. 
re The fiſt man in che Senate is the Arch-biſhop 


of Gneſna, who is alſo called the Great Arch- bi- 


ſhop, but more commonly the Primate. This dig- 
nity was formerly accompanied with great power, 
and great abuſes of power, all over Europe. It 
was a Primate of Sweden, the Arch-biſhop of Up- 
fal, who cauſed the whole Senate of Stockholm to 


be maſſacred at an entertainment, upon a pretence 


that they were excommunicated by the Pope; which 
made the Swedes reſolve to have nothing more to do 
with either Primate or Pope. It was a Primate of 
England, Arch-biſhop Cranmer, who by annulling 
the marriage . Henry VIII. and Catharine 
of Arragon, broke off, in concert with his maſter, 
all connections between Rome and England. One 
of che greateſt obſtacles that the Czar Sm had to 
encounter in the execution of his great deſigns, 


was the enormous power of the Patriarch or Pri- 


mate; he therefore aboliſhed the office. In France, 
this dignity is divided among ſeveral perſons, who 
we Pp aways conteſting it with one another, and there- 

| fore 
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fore its power is diminiſhed. In Poland it ſubſiſts 


to this hour in all its ſtrength. 5 5 
The Primate, by virtue of his office, is Legate 


of the Holy See, and cenſor of the Kings of Po- 
land: he is himſelf in ſome meaſure a King in eve- 


ry vacancy of the Throne, during which he takes 
the name of Interrex: and the honours he receives 
are proportioned to the dignity of his ſtation. 
Whenever he goes to the King, he is eſcorted thi- 


ther with great ceremony, and the King advances 
to receive him. He has a Marſhal and a Chancel- 


lor, like the King, a numerous guard of horſe, 


with a kettle-drummer and trumpeters, who play 


while he is at table, and ſound the morning and 
evening march in his palace. He has the titles of 
Highneſs and Prince ; but among all the great pri- 
vileges of his office, the moſt uſeful to the ſtate is 
the Cenſorſhip, which he never exerciſes but with 
applauſe. If the King governs ill, the Primate has 
a right to make all proper remonſtrances to him in 


private. If the King perfiſts in his bad meaſures, 


tis in full ſenate or in the diet that the Primate arms 


himſelf with all the power of the laws to reclaim. 


him; and the miſchief is generally put a ſtop to. 


But if the King ſhould prove more powerful than 


the laws (a thing which is extremely difficult in Po- 
land) the thread of oppreſſion is infallibly broke at 
his death, without paſſing into the hands of his ſuc- 
ceſſor; for an interregnum always takes care to 
cut it. "1 | 


When the Diet is not ſitting, the ſprings of go- 


vernment are kept in motion by the Senate, under 
the inſpection of the King; but the King can nei- 
ther by authority nor violence over-rule their ſuffra- 
ges. The liberty they poſſeſs is viſible even in their 


outward forms; for the Senators are ſeated in arm-- 


chairs, and as ſoon as the King is covered, they 
follow his example. However, the decrees of the 


C 4 Senate 
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Sn when the Diet is not ſitting, are only pro- 
viſional : but when the Diet is afſembled, che Se- 


nate, together with the King and the Chamber of 


uties, has a legiſlative power.. 
This Chamber of Deputies would exactly reſem- 


ble the Houſe of Commons in England, if, inſtead 
of repreſenting the nobility, it repreſented the body 
of the people. At its head is placed an officer of 
oreat weight, but whoſe poſt is only temporary. 

He has commonly great influence in the reſoluti- 
ons of the houſe; which it is his buſineſs to carry 


up to the Senate, and bring back thoſe of the Se- 
nators. He is called Marſbal of the Diet, or Mar- 
bal of the: Deputies. His importance at Warſaw 
is greater than that of the ſpeaker of the Houſe of 


Commons at London, and equal to that of a_Tri- 


bune of the people at Rome; and as a Patrician at 


Rome could not be a Tribune, ſo this Tribune of 
the Tribunes muſt be choſe out of the N 


| order, and not out of the Senate. 


When the Diet is aſſembled, all the doors are 
left open to every one, becauſe it meets to deliber- 
ate upon the public good. Perſons, who go there 


out of mere curioſity, are ſtruck with the grandeur 


of the ſpectacle. The King ſeated on an elevated 


| throne, the ſteps of which are decorated with the 


great officers of the crown: the Primate almoſt 
vying in magnificence with the King : the Senators 
forming two venerable rows: the Miniſters of State 


over againſt the King: the Deputies, more numer- 


sus than the Senators, diſpoſed round about them, 


and all ſtanding : the foreign Ambaſſadors and the 


Pope's Nuncio have alſo a place allotred them, but 
the Diet may make _ retire, whenever 1 it thinks 
proper. 

The firſt thing ae in a diet, is always to read 
the Pata Conventa, containing the obligations which 


has 
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ſerved for the future. | 
In the other ſittings, lick are lf fn weeks conti- 


nuance, the uſual duration of a diet, are ſettled all the 
concerns of the nation; ſuch as, the nomination to 


vacant. dignities, the diſpoſal of the crown lands to 


ſuch as have ſerved long in the army with diſtinc- 


tion, the paſſing the grand · treaſurer s. accompts, the 
diminution or augmentation of taxes as circumſtances 


require, the negotiations with which the ambaſſadors 


of the republic have been entruſted, and the manner 


in which they have executed their commiſſions; the 
alliances to be formed or broke, the making of 
peace and war, the abrogating or paſſing laws, the 
ſtrengthening of public liberty, and, in ſhort, every 
„ that concerns the nation. 
The laſt five days, called the great days, are ſet 
for uniting all the votes. Every decree, to 
have the force of a law, muſt be ratified by the un- 
animous' conſent of all the three orders; the oppoſi- 
tion of a fingle deputy undoes every ching. 


This privilege of the deputies is a ſtriking inſtance 
of the revolutions of the human mind. There was 


no ſuch privilege exiſting in the year 1652, when 
Sicinti, deputy of Upita, firſt made uſe of it. His 
claim was univerſally oppoſed, ſay. the hiſtorians of 


that time; he was loaded with curſes, | and eſcaped 
the ſabres of his countrymen, to die, as the report 


goes, by a flaſh of lightning that ſame year. At 


preſent, this very privilege is conſidered as the moſt 


ſacred inſtitution in the commonwealth ; and a ſure 
way of being torn in pieces would be to propoſe it's 
abolition. 


There is no poſſibility of denying, that, if it ſome- 


times does good, it does upon the whole much more 
miſchief. A ſingle uy may, not only annul a 


good decree, but if he has a quarrel with all, he 
| has 


has failed in any particular, every member of the : "Pp 
aſſembly has a right to inſiſt _ its being better ob- 
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has nothing to do but to make a proteſt and leave 
the aſſembly, and the diet is inſtantly difſolved. It 


ſometimes | appens, that they do not wait till a 
diet is formed, before they meditate it's diſſolu- 
tion. The moſt frivolous pretence becomes fre- 

quently a formidable weapon. In 1752, the depu- 


ties of the Palatinate of Kiovia, were ordered by 
their conſtituents to require of the King, above all 
things, the extirpation of the free-maſons, a ſociety 
which terrifies none but credulous perſons, and had 
done nothing to diſtinguiſh themſelves in Poland. 


The remedy againſt theſe diflolutions of the diet is | 


a confederacy, in which matters are decided by a ma- 
jority of votes, without paying any regard to the pro- 
teſts of the deputies ;- and one confederacy is fre- 
quently formed againſt another. The acts of theſe 
confederacies muſt afterwards be ratified or annulled 
by a general diet. All this muſt needs occafion great 


eonvulfions f in the ſtate, eſpecially if the army comes 


to meddle in the diſpute. 

The affairs of private perſons a are decided in a 
much better mannef. A majority of voices al- 
ways determines the cauſe, but there are no fixed 


Judges. The nobility appoints annually a certain 
number to form two tribunals, one at Petrikow, the 


other at Lublin, the former for Great, the latter for 


Litile Poland. The great dutchy of Lithuania has 
alſo its own tribunal. Juſtice is adminiſtered in a 


ſummary manner, as it is in Aſia. No ſuch thing 


zs attornies, or forms of law, only a few advo- 


cates, called jaiſts; or the parties may plead their 


on cauſe. What is ſtill better, juſtice is adminiſ- 
tered without any expence, and conſequently the 


r can obtain it. Theſe courts are ſupreme in the 
Proper ſenſe; for the King can neither prevent their 
trying a cauſe by taking the 2 of it out of 
their hands, nor reverſe their ſentences. 1 
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Al erimes of treaſon, or of ſtate; are judged in 
falt diet, where: the maxim, that the church abbers - 


Mod, does not affect the Poliſh biſhops. By a Bull 
of Clement VIII. they are permitted to adviſe war, 


to give their vote for capital puniſluneats, and ö 


warrants of execution. 

Another thing which is ſeen no where elſe, is, that 
the fame men, who deliberate in the fenate, make 
laws in the diet, and try cauſes upon the bench, act 
alſo as officers in the army. We may ſee by this, 


that in Poland the long robe and the ſword are not 


conſidered as incompatible profeſſions. 


The nobility, having ſeized the reins of govern- 


ment, and all the honours and emoluments of the 
ſtate, have thought themſelves obliged to defend it 
too, and to leave all the reſt of the nation to cultivate 
the lands. Poland is at preſent the only country in 


the world, whoſe whole cavalry is made up of gentle- 
men, of which the grand qutchy. of Lithuania fur- 
niſhes a fourth part; and in this cavalry conſiſts the 


chief ſtrengthof the ſtate, for the infantry is ſcarce rec- 
koned as 7 thing. It is divided into Huſſars and 
pancernes, both included under the general name of 
10Warisz, which fignifies comrades, an appellation 


always given them by the generals, and even by the 


eg himſelf. A fingle — often produces e 
ects, * 

The huſfars are compoſed of the flower of the 
nobility who are obliged to paſs through this ſer- 
vice in their way to employments and dignities. All 
Europe cannot produce a body of horſe equal to this 
in beauty. The Poles: are naturally large and well 
made. Let any one then form an idea of a horſe- 
man of advantageous ſtature, covered with an em- 
belliſhed cuiraſs, a helmet on his head, a panther's 
ſkin with the muzzle faſtened upon the fore part of 
the left ſhoulder, and coming round behind to the 


K thigh, a ue lance fourteen or fifteen feet 


long, 
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long, with a ſtreamer hanging at it's point to 


' frighten the enemy's horſe; a pair of piſtols and two 


ſabres, one at his ſide, and the other under his 
right thigh, faſtened along the ſaddle. Armed in 


chis manner, he is mounted upon a fine horſe, the 


furniture of which is ornamented with plates of ena- 


melled gold, and frequently with jewels. One of 
them was once — to Lewis NV. ho admired 

his fine appearance. | 

Ever ſince the reign of Sobieſki, the 8 has 


been aboliſhed to nicks way for the muſketoon, juſt 
as the pike formerly diſappeared from among the 


European infantry. The pike however was the 


weapon of che Macedonian phalanx; and Marſhal 
Saxe, in his Reveries, or Dreams, laments it's not 
being in uſe for the legion which he propoſed to 
eſtabliſn. It will be objected, that this was one of 
his dreams: true; but the dreams of a great man 


are worth more than the waking thoughts: of an or- 


dinary perſon. _ 
The pancernes, compoſed alſo of nobles, differ 
from the huſſars only in having a coat of mail, in- 


ſtead of a cuiraſs; and their genealogy is not ſcruti- 
_ nized with ſo, much rigour. 
into regiments, -. but into companies of two hundred 


men each, belonging to the grandees of the king- 
dom, not excepting even the biſhops, who, as they 
do-not ſerve mee wv great pay to their lieu- 
tenants. N 

This army, or «aber that two armies, the Poliſh 


and the Lithuanian, have each their Grand-General, 
independent on one another. 
obſerved, 


It has been already 
that the office of Grand -Marſhal is firſt in 
dignity after the primacy; but the Grand General is 
ſuperior in power, being unconfined by almoſt any 


bounds but what he preſcribes to himfolf. At the 
opening of the campaign, the King holds a council 
wth the ſcnators and 1 n of the army, con- 
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cerning the operations of the war, and from that mo- 
ment the Grand-General executes as he think fit. 
He aſſembles the troops, regulates their march, 
gives battle, diſtributes rewards and puniſhments, 
promotes, diminiſhes, and cuts off heads, all with- 
out being accountable to any but the republic in full 
diet. The ancient Conſtables of. France, whoſe 
power has given umbrage to the throne itſelf, were 
not near ſo abſolute; and this great authority 18 
ſuſpended only when the King commands in perſon. 

The two armies have alſo each of them a General, 
whoſe functions are confined to the field, called the 
Petiy- General, who has no authority but what the 


Grand-General chuſes to give him, and who ſup- 


plies his abſence. A third officer of note is the Stra- 
genik, who commands the van. 

There is alſo kept up in Poland a third body of 
troops, conſiſting of foot and dragoons, the inſtitu- 
tion of which is of no great antiquity. It is called 


the foreign army, and made up almoſt entirely of 


Germans. When the whole is complete, which ſel- 


dom happens, the ordinary defence of Poland is 


about forty eight thouſand men. 


A fourth army, the moſt numerous and the 4 


uſeleſs of all, is the poſpolite. In cafe of neceſſity, more 
than a hundred and fifty thouſand gentlemen would 
mount their horſes, in order to ſubmit only to ſuch 
diſcipline as they liked; to mutiny, if they were de- 
tained more than fifteen days in the place appointed 
them to meet in, without marching ;.and to refuſe 
to ſerve, if it ſhould be neceſſary to paſs the fron- 
6 - 

As all the wars which I ſhall have to deſcribe, both 
under the generalſhip and the reign of Sobieſki, were 
chiefly carried on agaiAſt the Turks and Tartars, it 
will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of theſe two 
nations, conſidered only in their military g 5 
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The Tartars, thoſe furious conquerors, deſcended 
from the ancient Scythians, who, under their leader, 
Genzis-Kan, broke out like a torrent from the north 
of Afia, to over-run the milder climates of China, 
Indoſtan, and Perſia, containing more than eighitern 
hundred from eaſt to weſt, and more than x 
thouſand from north to ſouth, did not every where 
incorporate themſelves with the nations they ſubdued, 
Several of their hords or tribes choſe to live by them. 
ſelves, and retain their ancient manners. Towards 
the north of the Black Sea, there is a large penin- 
ſula, anciently known by the name of the Tauric 


td. 


their commerce, and aboliſhed the impious facrificey 
of the famous temple of Diana, where it was com- 
mon to ſee the ſkulls of human victims hung up as 
8 trophies. This peninſula is now called Crim, and in 
it's neighbourhood lies Budziac, formerly aun 
and Nogay. 

The Tartars, who inhabit theſe countries, have 
of all the Tartars moſt to do with the preſent hiſtory 
of Europe, and particularly with that of Poland, by 
reaſon of their vicinity, They live under a Prince, 
called by us Cham, but in Nis eaft Ham, that is, 
judge, which was the original employment of 
Kings. His genealogy would dazzle any one but i 
Tartar, who values no nobility but fuch as is ” 
ſonal. The Cham is deſcended from Genzis- 
the greateſt conqueror n ever extiſtod, by. hi 
aden Batoucan. 

Tuhe features and the manners of the ancient Scy: 
| thians are to this day diſcoverable in the Tartars. 
| They are of a ſquat figure, have broad ſhoulders, 
ſhort necks, large heads, flat and almoſt round 
faces, little pig's eyes, flat noſes, olive- eoloured i ac 
complexions, coarſe black hair, and very little beard pf 
They were probably ſtill more hideous in the time of N 


Alexander the Seat; ſince Parmenio * notice s an 
; Ss tel 
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the King of their monſtrous deformity the evening 


-before the battle of Arbela, and adviſed him to at- 


rack them in the night, leſt the Macedonians ſhould 


be frighted by it in the day-time (a). But they ſeem 


to have been familiarized with their figure, when 
they went in queſt of the Scythians into their own 
country, upon the banks of the Tanais, now called 
the Don (4. ) The ſame arms which the Scythians had, 
are now uſed by the Tartars, the arrow, the javelin, 
and the ſcymetar : they fight alſo in the ſame man- 
ner, never on foot, always on horſeback. Every 
Tartar has at leaſt three horſes; and if that which 
he'zides is tired or wounded, he leaps upon another 
without ſtopping his pace. He takes care to cut the 
cartilage which ſeparates the noſtrils, in order to fa- 
cilitate reſpiration. Twenty or thirty leagues, with- 
out drawing bit, is not too much either for the rider 
or the horſe; and yet they both live upon very 
little. The Tartar's drink is pure water, or, by way 
of dainty, fermented milk; his food, the flour of 


millet, or powdered horſe-fleſh ; (when it is freſh, he 


thinks it luxury) his habit, a ſheep's ſkin; his bed, 
the earth; his covering, the ſky : his phyſic, which, 
they ſay, ſucceeds better than ours, is horſe's blood, 


ſwallowed hot, after which he gallops as far as he 


can hold out. As for the horſe, he is ſatisfied with 
ſuch graſs as he can find, with moſs, and the bark 
of trees; and in winter he ſearches for paſture under 
the ſnow. It may eaſily be conceived, that there 
is no care taken about magazines, or convoys in 


( a). At interdia primum terribiles occurſaras acies Scytharum. 
Quint. Curt. lib. 4. c. 13. 1 1 Mg 


.. (6) We muſt learn to be upon our guard againſt names; for 
this river was alſo called Amazonius, from the Amazons, which, 


according to Strabo, never exiſted any where. We muſt even be 
upon our guard againſt the greateſt authors; for Ptolomy and 


Pliny. make this river rife in the Riphzan mountains; whereas 


the Mufcovites, who live at it's ſource, have never diſcovered 


a Tar- 
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A Tartarian army, for every ſoldier carries all about 
him. Beaten roads are not made for them: their 
aim is always to conceal their march, and ſurpriſe 
the enemy. Rivers are no obſtacles in their way, for 


they always ſwim acroſs them. 
If men of this ſtamp were furniſhed with the 


arms, the military art, and the diſcipline of Europe, 


under an able and ambitious leader, they would till 
be formed for vaſt conqueſts. But they were ſup- 


plied with none of theſe, when the Turks ſet out 


from the eaſtern coaſt of the Caſpian Sea to ſubju- 


gate thoſe who had overwhelmed ſo many nations. 


The Turkiſh empire has never ceaſed increaſing in 


y power, from the time of Ottoman, it's firſt Emperor, 
till about the end of the laſt century; an event that is 
chiefly owing to it's troops, which are entirely diffe- 


rent from thoſe of the Tartars; the latter having no 


+= infantry at all, whereas the Turkiſh Gengi-Cheris, by 


us called Janizaries, are deſervedly in high reputa- 


tion. Thoſe of them that reſide in Conſtantinople, to 


the number of twenty- five thouſand, are divided into 


a hundred and fixty-two-odas, or chambers, Their 
education begins at their very infancy, and they are 
inured, by the Aga who commands them, not only 
to the uſe of arms, but to all ſorts of laborious em- 


PRI en, to carrying burdens, cutting wood, 
breaking ground, bearing heat and cold, and to 
every thing which contributes to - harden the body. 


There are no. ſoldiers. better clad; or better paid, 


Every Oda of Janizaries has its purveyor, who pro- 
vides them with mutton, rice, butter, vegetables and 
bread in great abundance; and pays them a ſtipend, 


which is to encreaſe in proportion to their merit. 
This preſent happineſs of condition, and the hopes of 
being better hereafter, produces great effects upon 
_ theſe military machines. Accordingly, far from be- 


ing cheated or forced into the ſervice, in a country 


| where deſpotic power would ſeem to authorize any 


thing, 


7 thing, a Janizary's place is much ſought after, and 
G at leaſt a year's probation is required. Inſtances of 
© WH dcfertion are never known, becauſe ſoldiers never de- 
r fert but with a view to better their condition. The 
hs behaviour of the janizaries is a ſurprize to ſtran- 


gers, who ſee. them in their 6das, or in the ſtreets 
of Conſtantinople. No ſuch thing is known among 
them as robbery, murder, or the leaſt act of vio- 


4 lence, Mild and gentle to their fellow-ſubjects, - 
they are formidable only to the Sultan; for they 


have the power, by their laws, of impriſoning, 
in depoſing, and appointing him a ſucceſſor (a). 
The Tartars, who are a body of cavalry without 
pay, and greedier of plunder than glory, do not 
. ſtand their ground long in action. The Turkiſh 
horſe advance and attack in good order. They have 
among them a numerous and diſtinguiſned body; 
called Spahis, of very ancient origin, being inſti- 
tured by Ali, the companion of Mabomet; and 
their exploits from the very firſt have been extra- 
ordinary. They are better educated and more ci- 
vilized than the reſt of the army, being all taken 
out of the ſeraglio, where they have employments 
in their youth. If the Turks admitted of any no- 
bility but that of offices (4), the Spahis might be 
taken for the nobles of the country; but the de- 
ſcendants of the Cantacuzeni and Palzologi now 
live at Conſtantinople, in greater obſcurity than 
Dionyſius did at Corinth. Even the family of 
Mahomet, who can prove their nobility for twelve 
centuries, are diſtinguiſhed only by a green turban, 
and get their living by trade (c). A Spahi would 


(aa) Ricaut's Hiſt. of the Ottoman Empire, p. 340 et ſeq. 
The Author -here quoted refided five years in Conſtantinople. 
His employment of Secretary to the Earl of Winchelſea, Am- 
baſſador from Charles II. to Mahomet IV. gave him an oppor- 
tunity of making good remarks: he is a plain and judicious 
writer, who makes ornament give place to inſtrution. 
V Ricaut, p. 311. (c) Idem p. 203. et 130. 
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not exchange his condition for fo ſplendid a pedi- 
gree. Tbe arms of theſe ſoldiery are a ſcytherar, 

a lance, and a dart two foot long: they have alſo 
je arms, of which they make little account 5 but 
the ancient helmet and coat of mail ſtill keep their 


credit with them. Their . like that of the Ja- 
nizaries, 1s fixed to no An enemy's head 
raiſes it two aſpers (a) a day. It receives another 


augmentation, when a 8 

the death of e which is 4 con- 
trivance of the Sultan to avoid paying 
But what helps moſt. to render the ftate of a Spa- 
hi advantageous, are the fimars which are beſtowed 


| upon. them. Theſe fieſs or military benefices re- 


turn into the hands of the Sultan, whenever a Ti- 
mariot dies; à cuſtom which always furniſhes the 
Prince with means of rewarding merit without impo- 
veriſhing himſelf, and produces actions of extraordi- 

valour. In an afmult made by the Turks up- 


on a fortreſs in Hungary, one of theſe fiefs was dit. 


poſed of — 26s times in one day, ſeven Spahis who 
it being killed, and the eighth having 
the good fortune to keep it (5). It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe Spahis are only private men ; and 
that though an officer may be fatisfied with glory, 
(a truth however which ſhould not be examined too 
nicely) à common ſoldier muſt be actuated by a 
ſtronger motive. 


Beides theſe incentives, Mahomet, their legif- 


lator, Pontiff, and King, omitted no means of ba- 
niſhing fear and heightening reſolution. It is writ- 
ten in hd Alcoran, that the days of man are irre- 
Nen 6e determined ; and that a Louſe which bas the 


as } Ay ! is . aa} eight French deniers. [A 
French livre, Which is worth about eleven pence ſterling, con- 
tains twenty ſols, and each fol twelve deniers; ſo that eight 
dieniers is very little more than an Engl: n farthing. 1 
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| plague in it ought not to be avoided. It is farther 


aid, that whoever dies in battle is admitted inſtantly 
10 the Joys of heaven, with the crown of martyrdom. 


The fame doctrine was held before this by the anci- 


ent Romans (a). A Chriſtian ſoldier, if he re- 


flects ever 16 little upon the duties of his religion, 


ſtands in fear of hell, at the ſame time that he ſa- 
erifices his life. Happy would it be, if this fear 
made him more conſiderate ! 5 

The law of Mahomet forbids the uſe of wine; but 


this law is inforced with ſuch particular ſeverity in 


time of war, that drunkenneſs is made a capital 


- crime. Soldiers that are kept ſober. are more vigi- 
lant, more obedient, and leſs apt to commit vio- 


lence. Tumults and quarrels ſeldom happen among 
them, and duels are never heard of: indeed no 


ſuch thing is known in all the eaſt. When the army 


is upon a march, no peaſant comes to complain that 


his ſheep are ſtolen, or his daughter raviſhed; 
and when they reach the enemies territories, no ra- 


vage is committed but what the Seraſtier, or Ge- 
neral, commands. No General, however, were it 
the Grand- Vizier himſelf, can puniſh a ſoldier with- 


” 


out the conſent of his officer; an admirable means 


of ſecuring ſubordinate authority. | 
It is a common faying among the Turks, that 


their troops are innumerable as the ſand of the ſea. 


But this does not hold good in time of peace. It 


ſeems incredible that an Empire, which extends 


from the Archipelago (2) to the banks of the Eu- 


L. Hie manus, ob patriam, pugnande vnlnera pa 5 


31 ( 3) Theſe limits, however extenſive, do not include Turkey 
in Europe, which certainly deſerves to be conſidered as part 


. 


EE ip. Lib. vi. 


of the Ottoman Empire. The tranſlator therefore cannot help 
ſuſpecting, that either the mattention of his author, or the b'un- 
der of the printer, has ſubſtitated-the word Arclipelago, inſtead 
of the Gu/ph of Venice, or perhaps the 4driatic, in one word. 
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phrates, ſhould be. guarded. only by a hundred and 
fifty thouſand men. It is a maxim with theſe in- 


 fidels, not to let a body, which preys upon the 


ſubſtance of the people, grow to too great a ſize. 
And yet in time of war, an army of three hun- 


dred thouſand men is an ordinary effort. for the 


Grand Seignior. And what is ſtill more aſtoniſh- 
ing, he is never put to any difficulty about their 
pay. The Spahis and Janizaries are paid equally, 


whether there be peace or war. The Timariots 


live upon their lands; and the other troops, which 
are raiſed in Aſia or Europe, have all a revenue al- 
lotted them in their own country. To all extraor- 
dinary expences, however great, the treaſury of the 
empire is more than adequate. No new taxes are 
ever impoſed; for among the Turks their ſubſidies 


are as immutable as their laws, cuſtoms, and man- 


ners. The nation is, in every reſpect, the ſame, as 


/ 


when it firſt came into Europe. 


* 


Beſides the treaſure of the Empire, the Empe- 


- ror has alſo his private purſe, which is inceſſantly 


filling, not at the expence of the ſubjects, who 
conſtantly enjoy their patrimony without any diſ- 
turbance, but by the appointment and depoſition 
of Baſhaws, Beglierbeys (a), and the other great 


* 


officers of ſtate. As they are all taken out of 


the ſeraglio, they come impreſſed with that deſpo- 


tic maxim of the Alcoran, that tbey are noi bing 


but clay in the bands of their, maſter who, if he 


forms them into veſſels of - honour, gets pur ſes (b.) 


by it; and if he breaks them in pieces, comes in 


for the wreck; a temptation always inviting to a 


Sultan who wants to encfeaſe his treaſures. The 


valiant Amurath IV. without being avaricious, left 


> 
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ha (a) Beglierbeys are Governors of provinces, Fg 
£6) A purie is worth five hundred crowns. 
e French 
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French money, all in gold. Hence come thoſe 
inſcriptions in the ſeraglio; Bere is depofited the 
treaſure f ſuch à one (a); and it is a rule never 
to meddle with theſe ſums, but when the Empire 
is threatened with ruin. Poſſeſſed of ſuch re- 
fources, a Sultan is never known to give himſelf up 
into the hands of farmers of the revenue, or to 
buy the money of his own ſubjects. 

A view of the wealth and œconomy of the Turks, 
of their extenſive power, prodigious number of 
forces, and of the enthuſiaſtic fury to which they 
may be wrought up, fhould naturally make the 
Chriſtian world tremble,” if the Turks knew an 
thing of naval affairs. Bur they are only poſſel. | 
| ſed of about an hundred gallies, and a * light 
veſſels, which ſerve to carry proviſions to the iſle 
of Candy: they have no ſea- charts, and rarely 
venture out of ſight of land. It is a common fay- 
ing among them, that God has given the earth to 
them, and the ſea to the infidels (b) ; and may they 
always continue to ſay fo! | 

Not contented with having ſubdued more than 
thirty nations in Aſia, Africa, and Europe, they 
can reckon up a crowd of tributaries, who are 
ſure of conſtant protection. To theſe tributaries 
relates that paſſage of the Alcoran : Their goods 
and their ſubſtance, are our goods and our ſub- 
ſtance; their ſoul is our ſoul, their eye our eye. The 
Turks treat them, as the old Romans treated 
their allies: they leave them their own laws, cuſ- 
toms, and religion, but appoint them Governors, | 

and receive from them a tribute in money. One 

ſhould imagine that the Chriſtian world would ra- 
ther have been buried in its own ruins, than ſuffer 
ſuch a vaſſalage to be eſtabliſhed in Chriſtendom. 
But the torrent of a mighty Empire carries i 


(4) Tavernier, tom, iii. p. 479. (8) Ricavr, p- 381, 
_— D 3 thing 
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thing before it. Walachia, Moldavia, and the re · 
public of Ragu "4 receive orders from the ſeraglio. 
The Ukraine and Tranſylvania have but lately thrown 
off this dependence. Even the Empire of German 
has ſubmitted to the Turkiſh yoke. Buſpequius 
quotes a treaty of peace made between Solyman II. 
and F erdinand I. in which the Sultan expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus : Of which agreement, peace and alliance, 
the firſt condition is, that your dilefion ſhall be 
bound to ſend annually to our court thirty thouſand 
Hungarian ducats. This tribute, it is true, was 
only paid two years; but it would furniſh an ever- 
laſting pretence for war, if ſovereigns were ever in 
want of one. | 
Of all the it terte of the panne thoſe which 
n the greateſt ſuccours, more however in men 
than money, are the Tartars. It is now a long 
time ſince frequent plagues, a multitude of . 
and the ſterility conſequent upon boundleſs poly- 
gamy, have been co. operating to depopulate Po 
Ottoman Empire, which is repeopled by the Tar- 
tars. There may continually. be ſeen along the 
coaſts of the Boſphorus, a great number of ſaicks, 
laden with Chriſtians of both ſexes, the common 
produce of their inroads, | In time of war, their 
commerce with Conſtantinople is much . increaſed ; 
no leſs than an hundred and fifty thouſand ſlaves. 
| being carried away in 1663, out of Hungary, Mo- 
ravia, and Sileſia, and ſold in the public markets (a). 
They do not make war of their own motion, but 
by the orders of the Grand-Seignior, which is an- 
other advantage to the Empire. When the Sultan 
commands in perſon, the Cham muſt take the field 


"4 - himſelf with a hundred thouſand men. If it be 


only the Vizir, the Cham ſends his ſon, or his Prime 
: Aigiſier with 0 thouſand ; whereas taking only 


(. Ricaut, p. 109. 1 
* 
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one | ſoldier out of each village, he could furniſh | 
two hundred thouſand. Theſe villages, ſome of 
which are called cities, are nothing but a collection 
of huts, made of hurdles, and covered with a 
coarſe hair · cloth. Baſcia- Saray, in which the Cham 
reſides, is ſituated near the middle of the peninſula. 
Precop, called by the Tartars, Orapy, or the Gate of 
Gold. guards the entrance; and Caffa, formerly 
Theodoſia, is its principal city. The Cham is per- 
cla the onl agar > ry dry is not per- 

de in his own capital; it being under 


— —_— of a Turkiſh Governor. 


The Tartars may be looked upon as the ſavages 
of Europe. They are ſenſible that they might ſoon 
eivilige their manners, make laws, ere tribunals, 
ereate titles, and call in laxury and magnificence ; 
but they hear of ſo many calamities which lay waſte 


| Poliſhed nations, that they chuſe rather to be free, 


and look upon cities as ſo many priſons where 
Kings confine their ſlaves. They ſcarce feel the 
dependence they are under upon a remote maſter, 
and are pleaſed with their Prince's being more de- 
pendent than themſelves. The Cham is always nax+ 
rowly watched by the Baſhaws ; and if his ſubjects 

complain, he is depoſed by an order of the Divan: 
but if he is tog much beloved by them, this is ſtill 


à greater crime. And yet the Cham never attempts 


20 ſhake off the Turkiſh yoke. He looks up- 


on his Own family, and that of che Ottoman Em- 


8 as one and the ſame. In fact, the Sultans 
ve acknowledged that both ſprung originally 


from the ſame ſſock ; and they have made a law, 


which gives the throne of Conſtantinople to the 


Princes of Tartary, if the Ottoman blood ſhould 


fail (. The hope of this ſbcce non is indeed very 
(a) Demetrius Cantemir's Hiſtory of the Ottoinan Empire, 


- 
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remote, when it is conſidered that a Turkiſh Empe- 


tor has always three or four hundred wives, the very 


flower of their ſex, to furniſh him with ſucceſſors ; 
and the Cham's chance is now ſtill leſs, - becauſe 
the Sultans have aboliſhed the barbarous cuſtom of 
putting their brothers to death: but {till his hopes 
are not without foundation. Beſides, he has rea- 


ſion to be ſatisfied with his lot, if he will only con- 


form to the eaſy rules of Tartarian juſtice, which 
requires no more of him, than not to put any force 


upon the manners of the nation, and to lead them 


to frequent incurſions. A ſtate of war agrees beſt 
with his intereſts; for he is ſeldom attacked firſt, 


but generally begins the fray; he has no army to 


maintain, his troops being paid by the Grand- 


Signior: he has nothing to loſe, and every tlring to 


gain by plunder. The Tartars are moſt to be 
dreaded, not at the time of their entering a coun- 
try, but at their quitting it, being like torrents 


which ſweep every thing off with them. In time 
of action, a ſenſe of honour does not reſtrain them 


from running away; but then they always return 


to the combat. In their marches, they ſpread them- 


ſelves before, behind, and on the flanks of the ene- 
my's troops, which they haraſs ſtill more by night, 


than by day: ſo'that an army, which has not been 


uſed to make war againſt them, would be conquer- 
ed, without an opportunity of exerting. its ſtrength. 


In their frequent wars with the Poles, they have ra- 
vaged and depopulated Podolia, Pokruſia, Volhinia, 
' Moldavia, and the Ukraine; and as theſe deſarts 


continued to be the ſeat of war, even in the time of 


Sobieſki, the Poles were obliged to turn Tartars in 


$ 


had at different times, ſpent many years as an hoſtage at Con- 
RKantinople, before he came to the Crown of Moldavia. - He 


underſtood the Turkiſh language, had read their hiſtories, and 
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order to ſubſiſt; that is, they were obliged to car- 
ry with them at once all the proviſions that would be 
wanted in a whole campaign. To this neceſſity, and 
to their making uſe of waggons drawn by oxen, is 
owing their aſſembling ſo late, and marching ſo ſlowly 
in the campaigns hereafter deſcribed. Every Captain 
knew by experience how many waggons his troop 
would want; and as ſoon as the country was ex- 
hauſted; they lived upon their provided ſtock. When 
a waggon was emptied, it was ſet on fire, and the 
oxen killed, to- furniſh a freſh ſupply; and it has 
often happened that the waggons alone, excluſive 
of the proviſions they brought, have ſaved the Po- 


liſn armies. ' In caſes of a ſudden attack, they ſerve 


by way of entrenchments ; and this method of de- 
fence is called Tabor. From them probably, the 
General of the Huſſites, Procopius the Bald, learnt 
it, and made uſe of it with great ſucceſs againſt the 
German cavalry, which got his ſoldiers the name 
of Taborites. en DES COURT TOLL WEIR 
The Poles are born ſoldiers; and though they 
reſemble their anceſtors, the Sarmatians, much leſs 
than the Tartars do theirs, yet there are ſtill re- 
maining among them ſome Sarmatian features. 
For inſtance, they are frank and haughty; which 
laſt quality is natural enough in a gentleman who 
elects his own King, and may come to have that 
honour himſelf. They are alſo extremely paffionate, 
affairs being often decided ſword in hand by the re- 
preſentatives, in their national aſſemblies. Hoſpi- 


tality is a virtue much cultivated among them, and 


was learnt from the Turks and Tartars. A Tar- 
tar will go fifty leagues to attack a caravan; but 
a ſtranger is always well received at his houſe, and 
provided with lodgings, food, and other accommo- 
dations, at no expence. The Poles are brave, ro- 
buſt, and inured to cold and fatigue ; but they have 

parted from the fimplicity and' frugality of the 
f 1 S | N 4 Sarma- 
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Sarmatians. To the very end of the reign of So- 


bieſki, a few wooden chairs, a bear's ſkin, à pair 
of piſtols, and two boards covered with a matreſß, 


was all the houſhold-furniture of a nobleman in de- 
cent circumſtances; and a ſuit of furs was his dreſs, 


Luxury began footing under Auguſtus II. 
and — French Falkions, =D ad in Ger- 


which ate itſelf more in pomp than elegance. 
The Poles love money, but not with a view to 
hoarding. Their ſtatelineſs is ſuch, that a woman 
of quality never ſtirs abroad but in a apach and ſix, 
though it were only to craſs a ſtreet... 

When a . travels from one province 
to another, he is attended by five or ſix hundred 
horſes and as many men. There are no inns up- 


on the road, ſo that every thing muſt he carried 


with them ; but then they make no ſcruple of diſ- 
lodging the Plebeians, — look upon their nobles 
as ſo many plagues and ſcourges. 
One excellent cuſtom among the ackles. is that 
of ſpending the greateſt part of the year upon their 


on eſtates. By this means, they are more inde- 


pendent upon the court, which ſpares no pains to 
corrupt them, and the country is the better for 


what they ſpend; but it would be much more po- 


ulous and flouriſhing, if it was cultivated by 2 


. free people. The peaſants in Poland are annexed 


ta. the glebe; whereas even in Aſia itſelf there are 
no llaves but ſuch as are purchaſed, or taken in 


war, and conſequently foreigners; but Poland lays 


the yoke upon the neck of her own children. Eve- 


x7 Lot ee to lodge his vaſſals, and he 


does it in a wretched hut, where the children, 
which lie naked among the cattle, in a e * 


mate, ſeem to vpbraid nature with not having 
them in the ſame manner. The flaye, —— = 
| * would with -great indifference ke his cot- 
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tage in flames, becauſe he has nothing that he can 
call his own. My field, my wife, my children, is a 


belongs to the Lord, who has an equal power ta 
{ell his Jabourers and his oxen, It is not common 
indeed to fell women, becauſe they ſerve to multiply 
the herd, and keep up a vretched breed, great 

ut of which is killed by the cold, 5 
Perhaps there never was a man, to whom the 


human race is more indebted, than to Pope Alex- 


ander III. who, in a council held in the twelfth 
century, aboliſhed ſlavery. But Poland has proved 
more obdurate than the reſt of Chriſtendom. Woe 


to every ſlave that falls under the diſpleaſure of a 


drunken Lord! One would think that nature has 
made a point of refuſing to ſame nations the very 
thing that they are moſt paſſionately fond of. Ex- 
ceſſes in wine and ſtrong liquors have occaſioned 
great havock in the republic of Poland. Yet their 
caſuiſts ſpeak of drunkenneſs in very gentle terms, 
as almoſt neceſfarv in ſuch a climate; and beſides, 
the affairs of the public are never ſettled but over 
the battle. 3 3 | 
The Poliſh women are ſingularly agreeable in 
ſociety. They mix with the men in competitions 
at public games, in hunting, and the pleaſures of 
the table. Leſs delicate and leſs reſerved than the 
beauties of the ſouth, they frequently take a journey 
of a hundred, or two hundred leagues in a ſledge, 


without any apprehenſions about inconvenient lodg- 


ings,. or the badneſs of the roads. 4 
Perſons who travel in Poland find that good mo- 
als are af more value than good laws. The num- 
er of foreſts, the diſtance of habitations, the cuſ- 
tom of travelling by night as well as by day, the 
negligence of the fapolts with regard to the ſafety 


of the roads, all contribute to favour robbery and 


language he has nothing to do with: Every thing 
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tian religion. They continued idolaters long after 


Vretchedly disfigured in their language, becauſe be- 


the new proſelyte undertook to convert his ſubjects. 
There is nothing but may become an inſtrument 


Chriſtianity, at its firſt eſtabliſhment, had ſhewn 


turies, namely, mectneſs and perſuaſion. The Biſhop 
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murder, and yet an inſtance of either is ſcarce 
known | in ten years. 

The Poles were noted for the practice of this f 
branch of morality, before they embraced the Chriſ. 1 
the converſion of the reſt of Europe. The names 
of the Grecian gods. whom they adopted, were ch 


ing ignorant of letters, and knowing nothing of I ” 
Homer and Heſiod, they never opened the ar- be 
chives of idolatry, but were directed only by the 2 


Slimmering light of confuſed tradition. 

About the middle of rhe tenth century, Mie- 4 
ciſlaw the Firſt, Duke of Poland, was won over 
to the faith by the ſolicitations of the fair Dam- 
browka, his wife, who was bred a Chriſtian : and 


in the hands of God to execute his adorable deſigns. 
One half of Europe owes its converſion to women, 
who, being raiſed to the throne, prevailed upon 
their huſbands to be baptized. Thus Hungary is 
indebted for its Chriſtianity to Giſella; Ruſſia, to 

the ſiſter of a Greek Emperor; England, to a daugh- 
ter of Childebert : 3 and France to Clotilda. © But if 


every where the fame violence that it did in Po- 
land, it would have wanted two ſignatures of truth 
to u it owed its triumphs in the three firſt cen- 


of Merſebourg, who lived in the reign of Mieciſlaw, 
informs us, that the puniſhment of all who pre- 
ſumed to eat fleſh in Lent was to have their teeth 

Pl out; that a fornicator or adulterer was hung 
op. us the inſtrument of his crime, and a razor 
placed within his reach, which he might either 
make uſe of to diſengage h Ak, or die in tor- 


ment 


ment (a). In the ſame country, it was a cuſtom 


for fathers to put to death their children when 


born with any defect, and for the unnatural off- 
ſpring to diſpatch their decrepid parents; a barba- 
rous cuſtom of the ancient Sarmatians, which was 
tolerated in Poland till the thirteenth century. When 
the Prieſt came to that part of the ſervice of the 
maſs where the Goſpel is read, the aſſembly was al- 
ways ſtruck with terror, it being a, cuſtom for all 
who wore ſabres, to draw them half-way, in teſti- 
mony of their readineſs to ſhed the blood of ido- 
laters (4). That horrid Chriſtian, Mieciſlaw, had 
divorced ſeven Pagan wives, to make way for his 
union with Dambrowka, and when ſhe died, he 
cloſed the ſcene, if we may believe Baronius and 
Dithmar (c), with marrying a nun, who omitted 
no expedient to propagate her religion. The-zeal 
of Mieciſlaw was animated by the hopes of obtain- 
ing the title of King, which the Pope had lately 
given to the Duke of Hungary; but he would 
not beſtow the ſame reward upon ſucceſs obtained 
by ſuch ſhocking means. | 
His ſon and ſucceſſor Boleſlas I. extinguiſhed 
the remains of .idolatry, without having recourſe to 
violence. Humane, acceſſible, and familiar, he 
treated his ſubjects, as a phyſician would his pa- 
tients, and made uſe of no arms to conquer their 
prejudices, but gentleneſs and argument. The fa- 
ther had commanded them, the ſon perſuaded them, 
. ew! : 
In the fourteenth century, Jagellon, being made 


* 


King of Poland, planted the Chriſtian faith, by 
the ſame means, in Lithuania. He was before 


thought to be of a fierce temper, but Chriſtianity, 


which he had lately embraced, undoubtedly ſoftened 


. Dithmar. lib. viii. p. 41g. ©, 
2 0 19 Cromer. lib. iii, p. 51. 0 Tom. i. p. 359. 
. | | | him; 
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him; and he completed, by preſents and acts of 
keindheſd, the converſion of ſuch as ſtood out againſt 


4 


the forte of argument. 187 "2 
This peaceable ſpirit paſſed from the Kings to 
the nation, which accordingly had very little ſhare 
b jn the religious wats which delolated Europe in the 
t - - H{ixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries, Poland wa 
C never the ſcene of a n of a Saint. 
i Bartholomew. maſſacre, of the murder of a Senate, 
of the private aſſaſſination, or the public execution 
of Kings; it never ſaw brothers in arms againſt bro- 
thers, and has been more ſparing than any country 
in burning people at a ſtake, for the crime of be- 
ing miſtaken in matters of opinion. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, Poland continued in barbariſm much 
| | longer than Spain, France, England or Germa- 
EF ny; which ſhews that groſs ignorante is much 
E . * - tefs turbulent than half-ſcience. - When the ſpirit 
#Z of argumentation begun to get footing in Poland, 
1 King Sigiſmund I. made a law to puniſh Proteſ. 
_— tarts with death. It is a ſtrange paradox, that at 
5 the very time when he was taking away the lives 
= >. of ſuch as only queſtioned the corporal preſence of up 
* Jeſus Chriſt upon the altar, he gave no diſturbance I ſid 
1 to the Jews who denied his divine miſſion. Sigi. kee 
mund's zeal had already produced bloodſhed, and on 
would have produced more; but the Republic I the 
thought fit to interpoſe, and made a law, that for I affit 
the future, every King, upon his aſcending the We 
throne, ſhould take an oath to tolerate all reli 


2 ' Accordingly Poland abounds with Calviniſts I wan 
Lutherans, Greek Schiſmatics, Mahometans, and men 
Jews. | Theſe latter have long enjoyed the i ed b 
leges granted them by Coſmir the Great, in favour © tf 

ol his Jewiſh concubine Eber. Their trade make: m 

them much more wealthy than the natives of the 
country, and they increaſe much faſter. In Cra. 
33 | cov 
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cow alone, it is computed there are more than 
twenty thouſand, who are ready to give their aſſiſt- 
ance in all emergencies of ſtate; and Poland, by 
tolerating more than three hundred ſynagogues, is 
called to this day the Jews Paradiſe. If the Poles 


are upbraided with this indulgence, they anſwer, that 


Rome itſelf lets them live in peace within its walls. 
A Spaniſh inquiſitor would imagine, that the whole 
nation Judaized on * a Paſcbal Lamb 
ay ſerved up at every table, and eaten with 
onſecrated bread ; but then they have a hundred 
other cuſtoms with which he would be highly edi- 
fied. | 
There 3s * no country where the outward 
fottns of religion have been, and ſtill are, better 
obſerved, The Poles, from the very firſt, found 
fault with Chriſtianity for being too mild a reli- 
gion z and to race ho” defect, they begun their 
t on Septuageſima - Sunday. But this ſevere 
work of ſupereroga 


nocent IV. to reward them for the contributions 


they had furniſhed, to enable him to make war 
upon a Chriſtian Emperor, Ferdinand II. (a). Be. 


ſides the uſual faſt on Fridays and Saturdays, they 
keep an additional one on Wednefdays. There was 
once an entertainment given by Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
the day after his father's funeral, to the nobles who 
aſſiſted at that ceremony: it happened to be a 
Wedneſday, and part of the entertainment was fleſh. 
The whole nation was extremely ſcandalized at 
this profaneneſs ; and yet at this very time, they 


wanted him to break through a folemn engage- 


ment, contracted at the altar of God, and confirm- 
ed by the laws of men; that is, his marriage: If 
there be any harm, ſaid the Archbiſhop and Pri- 
mate, in repudiating a lawful wife, there is none 


| Fa) Crater. P. 226. 
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e of us, who, for the ſake of the common good, 
e will not readily take part of it upon himſelf (a) :” 
and the thing wanted being a ſucceſſor to the Crown, 
the Biſhop of Przemiſlia ſupported his opinion with 
this paſſage of Euripides, JF juſtice muſt be vio- 

lated, let it be or the Jake of a Grown. 1 
The bloody fraternity of Flagellants are as com- 
mon in this part of the north, . as towards the ſouth 
of Europe and hence probably it was that Hen- 

ry III. imported the faſhion into France. 

No hiſtory, in the ſame number of centuries, 
pretends to ſo many .miracles. About five miles 
Nom! Cracow, are to be ſeen the ſalt pits of Boch- 


1 nia, removed, according to all the Chronicles, by 
5 St. Cunegunda, wife of Boleſlas the Chaſt, out 
of Hungary into Poland; and much more admired 

| than thoſe of Velika, where there is a ſubterraneous 
City, full three leagues deep; an aſtoniſhing mo- 
5 nument of art and induſtry. At the time when ſo 
many apocryphal miracles were confounded with 
the true ones in Poland, very little progreſs was 
made in the ſtudy of nature; nor can this ſcience 
be at preſent much advanced, ſince the marvellous, 
Which has always ſerved the vulgar inſtead of rea- 
. fon, preſerves its dominion here more than in any 
other country. The Poles have always met with 
a refuſal from Rome, to their frequent ſolicitations 


* 


for predictions of future events. 


I Their reſpect for the Papal authority has bees 
remarkable in all ages. When Clement II. ab- 
folved Caſimir from his monachal vows, that he 
might change the cloifter for the throne, in 1041, 
his Holineſs impoſed upon the Poles ſome very ſin- 
* gular conditions, which were moſt religiouſly ob- 
fer 


ſeryed. He obliged them to wear for the future, 
their hair cut in the form of a Monk's crown; 


- 
" 
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(a Stanifl, Oriehov. p. 1499. i 
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TS ING T'POLAND:;:: as; 
tb pay for ever an annual poll-tax, for keeping 
up * the great church of St. Peter, the ot 
. coſtly lamp that ever was burnt ; and he ordered; 
that upon great feftivals all the nobles ſhould wear, 
during the time of the ſacrifice, a linnen ſtole, 
like that which is worn by Prieſts; the firſt of 


e (4) Cromer. p. * {b) Sarnic. p. 1116. 


” 


which injunctions is obſerved to this day. 


This extravagant deference for the decrees of 


the ſee of Rome, broke out once in ſuch a tor- 
rent as overwhelmed the regal power. Boleflas I: 
had received the title of King from the Emperor 


Otho, in the year 1001; and Rome remembered 
this affront, upon occaſion of the murder of Sta- 
niſlas, Biſhop of Cracow, by Boleſlas II. It was 


at this juncture, that Hildebrand, who had ex- 


changed a wheel-wright's ſhop for the throne of 
St. Peter, which he filled by the name of Grego- 


ry VII. was grown ſo formidable to all the ſovereigns 
of Chriſtendom. He had lately excommunicated 
the Emperor Henry IV. to whom he had been 
receptor; and he now pointed againſt Boleſlas all 
is thunders of excommunication, depoſition, inter- 
diction of the whole kingdom, diſpenſation from 


the oath of allegiance, and prohibition to ' the 


Biſhops of Poland, eyer to crown any King with- 


out the expreſs conſent of the Holy See (a). 


It is hard to ſay which is moſt aſtoniſhing, the 


Pope's prohibition, or the blind obedience of the. 
Poles. No Biſhop would venture to crown the 
| ſucceeding King; and this ſuperſtitious: fear laſted 


upon the minds both of the ſubjects; and their Prin- 


ces, till the time of Przemiſlas, who having con- 


voked a general diet at Gneſna, was crowned in 


that aſſembly, and reſumed. the title of King, with- 


out calling in the authority of Rome (6). His 


ſubjects believed that this ſpirited behaviour, which 
raiſed the indignation of the court of Rome, was 


the cauſe of his -unhappy fate. Seven months af- 


ter, 
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ter, he was aſſaſſinated by his own nephews, and 
Uladiſias Loketek, who aſcended the throne yet reck- 
ing with blood, applied to Pope John XXII. for 
leave to be King in his own kingdom. 

In the preſent age, no Pope would venture to at- 
tempt what was then carried into execution. But 
it is ſtill true, that the Papal power is more re- 
vered in Poland than in moſt Catholic countries. 
A nation, which has aſſumed a right of chuſing its 
own Kings, has never dared to proclaim them wich- 

dodut leave from the Pope; and a bull of Sixxus V. 

wa has given the Primate this power. . 
| There reſides conſtantly at Warſaw an apaſtoli- 
cal Nuncio, inveſted with an extent of power which 
is ſuffered no where elſe : but yet he has not 
enough to enforce the indiſſolubility of the mar- 
riage- contract. It is not uncommon in Poland 
to hear a huſband talk of a wife, who is no longer 
connected with him by that relation. The Biſhops, 
who are both witneſſes and judges of theſe divor- 
ces, conſole themſelves for ſuch a violation of ec- 
cleſiaſtieal law, with the ample revenues they enjoy. 
The private clergy profeſs the moſt reſpectful ve- 
neration for the ſacred canons; and they are in the 
right; for moſt of them hold ſeveral benefices with 

cure of ſouls. + 18 n 
Poland, in its preſent ſtate, with regard both 
to moral and phytical evil, preſents us with ſeve- 
ral ſtriking contraſts: the regal dignity exiſting 
witk the name of a republic, civil laws with feu- 
dal anarchy, a rude reſemblance ef the Roman 
commonwealth with Gothic barbariſm, and abun- 

danee united with poverty. 

Natute has furniſhed the country with all the 
materials of opulence, ſuch as corn, paſture, cattle, 

Wool, leather, ſalt, metals, and minerals; and yet they 
are the pooreſt nation in Europe. The chief ſource 
of the wealth of Poland, is the ſale of the N A 
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Both land, and water, concur to invite com- 


merce ; and yet it has never appeared among them. 
The number of fine rivers, the Dana, the Bag, 
the Maſter, the Viſtula, the Niemen, the Boryſt be- 
net, ſerve. only to make a figure in geographical 
maps. It has been often obſerved, that it would 
be an Eaſy matter to join the Northern Ocean and 


the Black ſea by canals, and by this means take 


in the commerce both of the eaſt and weſt. But 
the Poles are ſo far from building merchant-ſhips, 
that they have never thought of forming a naval 
force to protect them from the fleets of their ene- 
mies, by which their country has often been in- 
ſulted. Their dominions are larger than France, 
and yet do not contain more than ſix millions of 
inhabitants. They leave a fourth part of their lands 


uncultivated, and yet the land is excellent, which 


makes the loſs ſo much the more to be lamented. 
A kingdom of ſuch extent, being two hundred 


leagues in breadth, and four hundred in length, 


would require numerous armies to guard its vaſt 
frontiers, and yet it can ſcarce pay forty thouſand 
men. A King, (a) who governed it for ſome time, 
and who has ſhewn what he was capable of doing 
in a whole kingdom, by what he has actually done 
in a ſingle province of France; a King equally 
qualified for writing, and for acting, informs us, 
that there are cities in Europe whoſe treaſury is 


| richer chan that of Poland; and that two or three 
merchants of London or Amſterdam trade for much 


larger ſums than the income of all the lands belonging 
to the republic. Such a republic can never have 
made the refleftion, that the power of Holland 
was. originally founded upon the art of catching, 
and falting herrings. e 


be Staniflas, King of Poland, and Duke of /Lorraln, in his 


book entitled La Yoix libre du Citayen, or, The free Voice of @ 


cen, p. 247 285. | vi | 
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The republic of Rome, in its days of. virtue, 


was the very reverſe of the republic of Poland. 


In the former, the Senators were in moderate cir- 
cumſtances, and the ſtate rich. In the latter, the 
Palatines can raiſe and pay armies to deſtroy one 
another, and the republic is unable to defend it- 
ſelf. When it does take up arms, the two bodies 
of troops which are its ordinary defence, the Po- 


liſh army, and the Lithuanian, being commanded 


by two Grand Generals, independent of each other, 
are without that principle > union which makes 
forces act in concert. It has happened more than 
once, that when one has marched, the other has 
halted : they have even been known to threaten 
each other. „ e [3 cgbbes | „ 
Luxury has got footing within doors, but the 
naſtineſs of the cities without, is extremely diſguſt- 
ful. It is not more than ten or twelve years ſince 
Warſaw was firſt paved. . 
The extremes of liberty and ſlavery ſeem to be 
contending which ſhall ruin Poland. The nobility 
can do whatever they pleaſe; and the body of the 
nation groans in ſervitude, The example of Den- 
mark has been hitherto an uſeleſs leſſon to the Po- 
liſh nobles. Wherever the great have tyrannically 
trampled 2 08 people, the latter have reven- 
ged themſelves by giving up their oppreſſors into 
the hands of an abſolute Monarch. That all men 


ate born upon a footing of equality, is a truth 


Which will never be eradicated from the human 


. mind; and if an inequality of condition is become 
. neceſſary, it muſt be alleviated by the enjoyment 


of natural liberty, and equal laws. A Poliſh 


; noble, whatever crime, he has. committed, cannot 
be taken into cuſtody, till he has been condemned 
in an aſſembly of all the eſtates of the realm; 


which is, in effect, furniſhing him with all ima- 


ginable means to eſcape. They have a law among 


them, 
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them, .which is itſelf more ſhocking than the mur- 


der it was intended to prevent. If a noble kills 


one of his own ſlaves, he is to lay fifteen livres 


upon the grave of the deceaſed ; but if the pea- 
fant belongs to another noble, the laws of- honour 
only' oblige him to give another. The maxim of 


an ox for an ox, is the avowed principle of the 


whole proceeding. 

The right of the liberum veto makes a ſingle noble 
more powerful than the whole republic. He can, 
with a word, defeat, the unanimous reſolution of 


the whole nation; and' if he leaves the place where 


the diet is held, the aſſembly muſt inſtantly ſepa- 
rate. The Tribunes of Rome had anciently the 
ſame power, but their number was very ſmall, 
and their magiſtracy inſtituted for the protection 
of the people ; whereas, in a Poliſh diet, there are 
three or four hundred Tribunes, created, it would 
ſeem, on purpoſe to oppreſs them. | 

The republic has taken all forts of precautions 
to preſerve at leaſt an equality among its nobles. 
There are few countries that can ſhew ſuch exten- 
ſive lordſhips; and yet there are none that have 


| Hos rx to them; French cooks, and the titles 


rquis and Count were introduced into Poland 


4 che ame time; and none but ſervants and flat- 


terers ever give theſe Marquiſſes and Counts their 
titles. The Holy Empire has filled Europe with 
Princes; a title, which, at its firſt riſe, about the 
time of Frederick II. was taken only by Lords of 


extenſive territories; but is now beſtowed at a much 


eaſier rate upon foreigners, as well as natives, and 


upon ſome Poles among the reſt. The families of 
; 5 blonowſki, Lubomirſti, Radziwil, Doenoff, Ofſo- 


i, and Sulkowſki, need not have been ſo fond 


chis German ornament. Be this as it will, the 


republic ſets no ſort of value upon it. The only 
Princes that are acknowledged as ſuch in the ar- 
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ticles of union with Lithuania, are the families of 
Cagrtoriſki, Sergey and Wieſnowie/#, and Fe 


their title of Highneſs does not give them a hig 


rank. The loweſt Caſtellan takes place of à Prince 


reſpect the republic more than birth and titles. 


Even they, whoſe rank is owing to the dignities 
they poſieis, muſt confine themſelves within the li- 
mits of their condition. The Primate, who pre- 
ſided at the election of Auguſtus II. having erected 


à canopy over his arm - chair, was forced to pull it 
down the ſame day. And yet, notwithſtanding all 


theſe precautions, nothing can be more cringing 


than the lover nobility to the higher. It is true, 


the former have their revenge, whenever the latter 


aim at popularity, which means no more than 
forming a party in the petty. diets, either for the 


management of the ordinary affairs of the province, 


or for the election of a King. 
The kingdom being elective, it might naturally 


be ſuppoſed, that the People, who are the moſt nu- 


merqus, and the moſt neceſſary part of the tate, 


thould. have ſome ſhare, in the election; and yet 


they have not any, but | muſt take the King that 
he . nobles give them, and would think 4 
ſelves abundantly. happy, in not being loaded with 
chains of iron G the very arms of liberty.  Who- 
ly born, is a mere cypher in the 


that every ſtate is undone, where the Plebeian has 


ma poſſibility gf riſing, but by overturning the whole 


conſtitution. In conſequence of the ſlavery of the 


people, Poland has very few artificets or tradeſ- 


nen; and theſe. few are Scotchmen, French, or 


Jews. In all their wars, they are forced to hire 


foreign engineers: there is no ſuch thing among 
them as a ſchool for painting: architecture is yet 


in its infancy ; and theatrical entertainments they 


have 
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RING of POLAND. 
have none. They wtite hiſtory without taſte, know 


little of the mathematics, and lefs of true philo- 


ſophy : they have no public building of any note, 
and not one great city in all the kingdom : even 
Warſaw does not contain ſixty thouſand fouls. Such 
was the ſtate of France itſelf. under the feudal go- 
vernment; for what can be expected from any 
country, where the weight of the nobility cruſhes 
every thing? 5 

The honour of being ranked among the Poliſh 


nobles has been ſolicited by ſeveral Princes. The 
nephews of King Stephen Battori obtained it; and 


it muſt be confeſſed, that no ſtate can ſhew ſo 
numerous a nobility, of the higheſt antiquity ; the 


pedigrees of all the principal families beginning 


earlier than the tenth century (a). | 
Nothing can be more pompous and ſtately than 
the Poliſh Lords. Their wives have adopted the 
French faſhions, without having the arts which mi- 


niſter to luxury; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed that 


this magnificence implies the ſtate to be rich. On 


the contrary, it is not the Plebeians only that ſuffer. 


For, while about thirty Palatines, a hundred Caſ- 
tellans and Staroſts, the bench of Biſhops, and the 
great officers of the crown, live like Aſiatic Sa- 
traps; there are a hundred thouſand of the pet 
nobles, who get neceſſaries as they can; and wi 


all their liberty, and all their pride, are not aſhamed 


of entering into the ſervice of the great Lords, and 
earning wages from them in the. loweſt ſtations. 
When one of theſe noblemen in livery commits a 


fault, he undergoes the diſcipline of the canchou #. „The whip. 


but out of reſpect to his pedigree, he is furniſhed with 


à cuſhion to kneel on. Some of them would have 
applied themſelves to commerce, by way of deli- 
| Yerancefrom ſuch meanneſs ; but it was declared by 


( Okoliki, Orbis Polonus, | 
„ a con- 
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a conſtitution made in 1657, that commerce degrad - 
ed nobility, With all this,” the meaneſt nobleman 


in Poland thinks himſelf ſuperior to all the nobi- 
lityin Europe: and yet, this nobility which he is 


o proud of, is ſometimes beſtowed by the repub- 
lic upon light grounds enough, when a mer 
—— act of naturalization. A Jew, who turns 


Chriſtian, and is baptized, is almoſt ſure of being 
ennobled, if he can procure a few friends; and then 


he may make as much noiſe in the provincial diets, 


as the blood of the Jagellons. 
An hiſtorian is obliged to dwell much upon | 


the nobili ity of Poland, becauſe the people go for 


nothing. The privilege that is in greateſt eſteem 


with them, but of the leaſt uſe, is that of electing 


the King. The crown is generally ſold by the 
nobles to the beſt bidder; and though, at the time 
of election, they call out loudly for Princes that 
will govern well; yet, ſince the reign of Caſimir 


the Great, they have ranſacked Hungary, Tran- 
ſylvania,: France, and Germany, in queſt of fo» 


reigners, entirely unacquainted with the manners, 
prejudices, ROSUSge, en ene md Epos | 


of the kin 
| Whoever was to be a King of Poland ; in all the 


pomp of regal dignity, would take him for the moſt 
opulent and deſpotic of monarchs ;' and yet he is 
neither one, nor the other. The republic allows 


him no more than ſix hundred thouſand crowns 
for the expences of his houſhold; and in all diſ- 
putes, the Poles invariably pronounce the King to 
be in the wrong. As thy: preſides in all councils, 


and iſſues out all decrees, they call him the _ 
not the ſoul of the republic; and compa 


the King of the bees, which, ocording) Wulle an- 


cient naturaliſts, has no ſting. 'T hey keep a con- 


ſtant watch over his adminiſtration; and four Se- 


unt are appointed to attend him every where, 


upon 
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on pain of a pecuniary forfeit. His — Y 


u. to put the ſeal to whatever he thinks wron 
his High- Chamberlain bas a right to ſearch 
perſon, and therefore the King always gives that — 


ice to a favourite. His ſubjects forgive in each 


other what they would think — et in him; 


they are always holding up againſt him the buckler 
of that liberty which they groſsly abuſe them- 
ſelyes; and it is common with them to ſay to 
_ nations, We have 4 King, wel a King _ 


" Is theſe very men, who are ſo haughty: to 


their Prince, can compliment one another in the 


language of ſlaves; ſuch as, I proſtrate myſelf at 
your. fest; I put myſelf under the ſole of your ſhoes; 
and they ſubmit patiently to an excluſion of a very 


mortifying ſort. When the King dines in public, 


foreign Ambaſſadors are admitted to his table, and 


the grandees of the kingdom who keep his hands 
tied up, are employed in ſerving him. Poland is 
ere the only kingdom in the world, where the 


King has not a right of coining, being nn 


of this privilege by the republic. 


And yet, a King of Poland, limited as hed Is, yes 


may act an important part, if he will content him- 


{elf with doing good, without having a power to do 


harm. He not only diſpoſes, like other ſoverei 
of all the great offices of ſtate, of biſhoprics and 


— . 


abbeys, which laſt are moſt of them held in com- 
mendam; (for the republic has taken care that 
Monks, who have made a vow to renounce riches, 


and given up their rank in civil lite, ſhould be 
ſupplied. only with neceſſaries) but he is poſſeſſed 
of another treaſure which is never to be exhauſted. 


A third part of this large kingdom is royal de- 


meſne, under the names of tenutes, advocateſbips, 
and -fargſties, from the value of ſeven — 
livreg a year, up to a hundred thouſand, er 

| roya 
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_ ftoyal Demeſne, as the King cannot appropriate it to 
_  kimfelf; he is obliged to give away; and it is not 
tranſmitted from' father to ſon by the recommends. 
tion of merit only. It is a; common ſaying, that 
 - there'is not an hour in the day, in which the King 
df Poland has not ſome favour to beſtow. 
Too complete this ſketch of Poland, it is neceſ. 
ſury do give a ſhort account of it's moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Kings: The herd of princes need not be dragged 
du of the obſcurity that covers them; but Poland 
can boaſt of a greater number of intelligent, active, 
and indefatigable Governors than any other ſtate: 
uncl it is not indebted to chance for this advantage, 
dut derives it from the nature of it's conſtitution. 
Ever ſinee the fourteenth century, Poland has elected 
it's o] Kings, and therefore has not been govern- 
endiby children born with a crown upon their heads, 
before they have any virtues; and inheriting a pri- 
Vvilege of flumbering upon the throne in mature age 
King of Poland is obliged to act in perſon in the 
nate, in the diets, and at the head of armies. 
Hf military virtues engroſs all our admiration, the 
Poles have had almoſt as many great Princes a 
Sovereign But if we reckon only thoſe who have 
Aimee at promoting the proſpetity and happineſs of 
che nation, the number muſt be conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed. 0 ES F057 Sb 1% 3993 5 BY 5 | 
Let, the founder of the nation, prevailed upon 
the Poles to leave off wandering in foreſts for a fixed 
= - und/civilized life. His character is not tranſmitted 
5 to us in hiſtory; but we know in general, that all 
= - founders of empires have had good heads, and ac. 
'- tivelvigorous Fpirits: and Leck muſt have ſtood in 
need. of both, to govern ſavages who' were acquaint 
_<&onlywith the equality of à ſtate of nature. 
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5 VII. cen- Cracus gave them their firſt ideas of juſtice, by 
Er . Jab | erefting tribunals to decide the differences of private 
perſons. By this means, order ſucceeded in "as 
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to e of licentiouſaeſs ; and the ton of fo great a 

Ot efator was long honoured by the iĩdolatrous in- 
GY 15 ene, as_che.. Palladium. of the | 


e formed j into 2. — 15 civil wel 6 5 | 
Ziamovit, who.was of a more martial turn, taught 1X. cen · 
them military diſcipline, Till his time, like tor- 26. 
rents. which Tat leave the lands they overflow, * .. 
they had been aceuſtomed only to temporary cure 
long: but they now learnt to ſtand firm in battle, to 


gun to 


conquer by reſiſting their enemies, and to wha 
ey had once ſobahed n;, wp 
Bellas Chrobri laboured to reform thei mengen E am 
w extjrpate their prejudices, and regulate their cou- tury. 
rage, which was too apt to make a cruel uſe of vic» II. cla. 
tory, Being full of humanity himſelf, he accuſtom- 
ed them to conſider their ſovereign as a common fa- 
ter; and obedience became an eaſy: duty (d). : 
Cafemir I. gave them a glimpſe. of ſcijence/ and li- xl. cen- 
terature in a ſavage climate, where ignorance had al- tury 
ways reigned (e). The rude manner in which the li- II. 11. ca. 1 
beral arts were at firſt cultivated by the Poles, could 
produce no better fruits, till the arrival of more fa« 
yourable ſeaſons. Even to this day, the literary pro- 
dhetions of Poland are ſomewhat harſh : but time, 
8 ich ripens every thing, will finiſh even here what 
n brought to een in other ** 


„ W who did not ac 2cquire the appellation of X11. cen: 
1% without deſerving it, procetted the country-people filr * 
ſt the OY: 4 ſhe 1 That wrecked” 


againſt 
\DlugtofT Ib 1 C lib. 

(a) Tire 0. 22 + {RT . p.b5. 

0 8 Angel. Pol. lib 
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HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
race was obliged to furniſh every nobleman, who tra- 
velled, with lodging, proviſions, horſes, and all 
other neceſſaries for his journey. The King aboliſh- 
ed this impoſition (a); and if the nobility had 
thought as generouſly of ſome of their monarchs, 
there would now be no ſuch thing as ſlavery in 


Poland. 4. — 


. (a) Dlugloſs. p. $12, 


{l ) Sarnic. Annal. Pol p- 1147 
_ , Cromer, p. 319. 


. or, Caſimir tbe Great, called alſo the 
King of the Peaſants, attempted to ſet them at li- 
II. claſs. berty; but not being able to ſucceed in his attempt, 
| he gave them an uſeful hint, when they came to com- 
plain to him of their grievances, by aſking if they 
had no ſticks, nor ſtones at home to uſe in their own 
defence, The obſtinate reſolution of the Poliſh no- 
bility to keep the people in ſlavery, could neither be 
conquered by the authority of Pope Alexander III. 
who declared, in the name of a council, that all 
_ Chriſtians ought to be free; nor by the example of 
France and England, where feudal tyranny is abo- 
liſhed ; nor by the republican form of government, 
which is ſo oppoſite to every thing that has the air 
of ſlavery. But Caſimir had the greateſt ſucceſs in 
every other branch of the adminiſtration. It is to 
him that Poland owes its firſt fortreſſes, but the na- 
tion has never been ſenſible of that-advantage, ſince 
inſtead of increaſing their number, they are ſuffered 
to go to ruin. I he ſame Prince exerted his utmoſt 
efforts to extirpate barbariſm from the domain of the 
liberal arts. In his time, new cities were raiſed, 
which furniſhed models to rebuild the old ones : the 
public monuments that were then erected were as 
elegant as the age would admit of. He invited into 
the kingdom the ableſt maſters, who unfortunately 
had no abilities at all (5), If he had lived two cen- 
turies later, about the time of Leo X. Poland in all 
probability would not have been what it is at preſent. 


It 
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It was he alſo who obſerved, that the original ſyſtem | 


of laws was no longer adapted to the intereſts or man- 
ners of Poland, and therefore formed a new body, by 
which the kingdom is governed to this time. He had 
all the great qualities of Auguſtus, and more valour. 
His ſubjects decreed him the honours of the tri- 
umph, a cuſtom which begat heroes among the na- 
tions of antiquity, who conſidered emulation as one 
of the principal ſprings of the ſtate. Caſimir was 
the laſt of the Piaſts, a family which reigned five 


hundred and twenty eight years. 


Jagellon, the head of che third race, kept up, and 
even added to, the improvements which his prede- 
ceſſors had made. He did what he pleaſed with a 
nation, whoſe growing liberty, by being always upon 
it's guard againſt regal encroachments, muſt have 
made government a much more difficult thing than 
uſual, His ſubjects were ſurprized at the gentleneſs 
of his manners; for while he was only Duke of Li- 
thuania, he had ſtartled all the north by putting his 
uncle to death : but he changed all at once, and 
being elected to govern a free people, he found him- 
ſelf under a happy neceſſity of being a good King 
He tried his ſtrength in war againſt that of . Sigiſ- 
mund, who, after being buried alive in a dungeon 
eighty feet deep, was taken out at the end of ſix 
months, in order to join his own crown of Hungary 
to thoſe of Bohemia and the Empire. Jagellon might 
have deprived him of the former, for it was offered 
to the Poliſh King by the Hungarians themſelves; 
but he choſe to decline the victory which he was upon 
the point of gaining, for fear of diſmembering the 
territories of Poland, by being too eager to enlarge 
them (a). It is ſurprizing, that an elective crown, 
for ſuch it was now become, ſhould continue in his 
family for near four hundred years ; while in other 


0 


(. Nenglbaver. hiſt, Pol. p. 238. 


countries 
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 HtSTORY of JOHN SOBIH SEI. 
countries hereditary thrones were filled by foreign 
families: which ſhews how little the event of thingy 


correſponds to the expectations of human wiſdom. 


XIV. cen · Madiſias VI. fon of Jagellon, was only ten year 


tury. 


his own head, and was the firſt 


old when he was raiſed to the crown; a ſtrange 
choice in a nation which might have beſtowed it's 
crown upon a Hero of mature abilities ; but they 
diſcovered an heroic ſoul already beaming through 
the infancy of the young King. The republic ap- 
pointed as many regents as it had provinces; and 
more than one Burrbus undertook the taſk of in- 
ſtructing the man of the nation. At the age of 


_ eighteen, he took into his own hands the reins of 


wernment z and though he held them only two 
ears, he ſhewed himſelt equal to the greateſt Kings, 
He triumphed over the whole power of the houſe of 
uſtria; got the crown of 1 to be ſet upon 
ing of Poland that 

ventured to contend with the fortune of the Ottoman 
Empire. Amurath II. having laid waſte Tranſylva- 
nia and Servia, was menacing Hungary and all Eu- 
rope; when the young King put a flop to his con- 
queſts, and forced him to ſue for peace, which was 
reciprocally ſworn to upon the Bible and the Alco- 
ran: but the Pope broke the compact, and his le. 
2 Cardinal Julian Cefarini, abſolved the King 
rom the guilt of perjury. With ſuch auſpices, Ula- 
diſlas marched towards the Black Sea, entered Bul- 
580 and with twenty-five thouſand Poles, attacked 
the Sultan, whom he found near Varna, at the head 
of a hundred thouſand Turks. At the firſt onſet 
the Muſſulmen gave way, when the Sultan, taking 
out of his boſom the violated treaty, and fixing it on 
the top of a lance, called upon God, the Ayenger 
of peyury, to puniſh this breach of the law of na- 


tions (a). No fooner had he finiſhed his prayer, than 


(e Sarnic. lib. 7. chap. 6. DlugloCl. p. 79. 
1 | 8 having 


| rank to rank, made the rout complete (a). He was 
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having rallied his retiring troops, the Turkiſh en- 
thuſiaſm was rekindled, the right wing of the Chriſ- 
tian army gave way, the diſorder increaſed every mo- 
ment, Uladiſlas fell dead upon the ſpot; and bis 
head being cut off by a Janiſſary, and carried from 


hardly twenty years old at his death; and Poland, 

equally dreading the future, and grieved at the paſt, 

derer ſhed tears of deeper ſorrow. The hiſtorians 

agree in ſaying that, notwithſtanding the vivacity of 

his paſſions, his virtues were never tarniſhed with any 

vice, If he broke his treaty with Amurath, it was 

then the common opinion that faith was not to be 

kept with infidels. The legate, who ſanctified this 

act of perjury, was drowned in croſſing a river. 
The tears of the nation were not wholly dried up xv1. cen- 

till the reign of Sigiſmund I. who had the ſingular tury. 

good fortune of being declared King by acclamation, N. clag . 

without any diviſion of ſuffrages (45). Great men e eget: 

poſſeſs the art of fixing fortune; and Sigiſmund ob- Ions 

rained of her another favour, which was that of de- 

moliſhing the power of a religious order that bad 

laid waſte Poland for three centuries. . The knights 

of the Teutonic order, being expelled Paleſtine, 

where their buſineſs was to take care of the ſick, had 

met with an aſylum in Poland in the reign of Ba- 

leſlas V. and ſhewed the moſt indefatigable zeal to X11, cen- 

convert Pruſſia to the Chriſtian faith, becauſe, he- tury. 

ing more dextrous in the uſe of the ſword than of 5 — 

the croſs, they uſurped the ſovereignty of that caun- che p; 

try, which belonged to Poland. Here they forged 

the thunders which were ſo often let looſe upon their 

benefaCtreſs; every reign, after that of Boleſlas, hav- 

ing ſuffered by them more or leſs. It was computed, 

that, under Caſimir IV. a war of twelve years only 

had occaſioned the conflagration of eighteen thou- 


(«) Dlugloſ, p. 808 and 811. (6b) Neuglbaver. lib. N 
Nenne e a 
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time, who were all cautious of offending him, not 


their country, ſuch as the Duke of Oſtrog, Kami: 


could not be decided at that time, whether Francis. 


; (5) Paltor ab Hirtenberg. P. 207. Comer. p. 6g. 
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ſind villages, and the bloodſhed of three hundred 
thoufand men. So extenſive a ſcene of deſolation, 
and ſo many victims facrificed to their ambition, 
made no impreſſion 3 5 the members of this reli- 
gious order. They had murdered in cold blood 
more than ten thouſand of the inhabitants of Dant. 
zick, without ſparing women or children (a); and 
had beheaded, at a public feaſt, a numerous body of 
nobles, for refuſing to join in their acts of violence. 


 Uladiſlas Loketek, Jagellon, and Caſimir, had at- 


tacked this hydra, which continually acquired freſh 
ſtrength ; but at length, it was exterminated by Si. 
iſmund, who thereby delivered Poland from the 
vieſt ſcourge it ever felt. The uncommon ſtrength 

of body which Sigiſmund poſſeſſed, infomuch that 
he could break in pieces the ſtrongeſt metals, made 
him paſs for the Hercules of his time (5); and the 
ſtrength of his mind was no way inferior. He lived 
to the age of cighty-two, victorious in almoſt all his 
mc and reſpected by the ſovereigns of hi 


xcepting even Soliman himſelf, who ſhewed that 
regard upon no other occafion. Under him were 
formed the many great captains who did honour to 


niecki, Firley, Lanczoronſki, Zaremba, Sienawſki, 
Tarnowſki, and Pretflz. It was a queſtion that 


Charles V. or Sigiſmund, was the greateſt monarch; if 


but the latter was perhaps ſuperior to the other two, 
by being more ſolicitous for the happineſs of his ſub- 


jects than his own glory, by applying himſelf with 


unremitted induſtry to make his ſubjects better met 

than even their laws required, their manners more 

ſociable, their cities more flouriſhing, their public 

buildings more elegant,. the houſes of the nobls 
(a) Dlugloſi. p. 949. | 

mor 
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more commodious, the country better cultivated, 
arts and ſciences more honoured, and even their re- 
ligion more refined (a). £5 
Of all his ſucceſſors, none reſembled him more v. 1575. 
than Stephen Batiori, Prince of Tranſylvania, who !V. clas. 
was elected to the crown of Poland, after the abdi- 
cation of Henry de Valois. He made it a rule with 
himſelf to diſpoſe of all honours and employments 
according to merit. He reformed the manifold & 
abuſes which had crept into the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, He enacted military laws, which have intro- 
duced among the Poles and Coſſacks all the diſci- 


pline that they will probably ever be capable of. 


He maintained peace within the kingdom, and kept 
in awe the Tartars, Muſcovites, and Coſſacks. His 
reign laſted ten years, a ſpace long enough for his 
own glory, but too ſhort for the good of the re- 
public. * ee 
Sigiſmund III. Prince of Sweden, ſucceeded him ,, „g. 
in the throne, but did not ſupply his place, having IV. laß. 
neither the ſame great qualities, nor the ſame good 


fortune. He loſt an hereditary kingdom to gain an 


elective one; and miſſed a fair opportunity of con- 
quering Muſcovy, and perhaps of recovering Swe- 
den. He ſuffered Guſtavus Adolphus to deprive Po- 
land of the cities of Elbing, and Marienburg, and Li- 
vonia, one of it's fineſt provinces. He had; in ſhort, 
two faults, which generally occaſion great misfor- 
tunes; he was very ſilly, and very obſtinate. 


(a) Cromer. P. 702 and 709. e 39995 
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N the year 1629, when Sigiſmund III. reigned 
| in Poland, Lewis XIII. in France, the unfor- 
tunate. Charles 1. in England, the victorious Guſ- 
tayus Adolphus in Sweden, was born John Sobieſ- 
ki, the ſubject of the following hiſtory. At the 
time when Poland was drawn into thoſe wars, 
which. laſted till the end of that century, her de- 
fender came into the world, in the caſtle of Olenſ- 
ko, a ſmall town in the Palatinate of Ruſſia. So- 
bieſki was deſcended. from two families, . whoſe 
origin the Poliſh genealogiſts, full as adventurous 
as thoſe of France,. have placed high in the ob- 
{cure ages of antiquity. It is a truth of greater 
certainty, that in both theſe families there has been 
a ſucceſſion of virtues, infinitely more t 


than the en pedigree. 
” The 
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The famous Zolkiewſki, grandfather to Sobi- 
eſki by the mother's ſide, defeated the Muſco- 
vites in 1610, took priſoner the Czar Baſilius, and 
brought him to Sigiſmund III. (a). The monu- 
ments of this victory were ſtill to be ſeen upon 
the cielings of the caſtle of Warſaw, when the 
Czar Peter was \called into Poland, to defend 
King Auguſtus againſt Charles XII. The Czar 
thought proper to deſtroy them, but the teſtimony 
of hiſtory cannot be ſuppreſſed. 
1620, Zolkiewſki forced his way through a hundred 
thouſand Turks and Tartars, who inveſted him 
in Moldavia, and was retreating before this formi- 
dable hoſt, which purſued and haraſſed him dur- 
ing a march of a hundred leagues. Having reached 


the frontiers of Poland, upon the banks of the 


Nieſter, a flow ſtill river, known to Ovid by the 
name of Tyras (+), he little expected to be be- 
trayed by his own men. His cavalry, tired with 
looking death in the face ſo long, took the firſt 
opportunity to eſcape by ſwimming acroſs the river, 
and abandoned in this manner the General, and 
the foot. His ſon, who was with him in the ar- 
my, beſought him to provide for his own ſafety, 
but he anſwered, that the republic had entruſted to 
his cere the whole army. The foot that remained 
were cut to pieces before his face; his ſon ex- 
pired in his fight; he himſelf was covered with 
wounds, and ſurvived only a few hours, to die with 
greater horror. The Turkiſh General cut off his 
head, and ſent it to the ſeraglio, to revive the 
ſpirits of the Ottoman Empire (c). The head 
was afterwards redeemed, and the father and fon 


(a) Lengoich, Fit. Pol. p. 117. 
Mule tardier amne Tyras. 
VOL UG: W Ex Ponto, lib. iv. epiſt. 10. v. 50. 


(e. Lengnich, p. 125. 
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buried together in.the ſame grave, with this Latin 


inſcriptiqn, 
Exoriare aliquis, notris ex ofſibus, allor. 
May an avenger ariſe out of our aſhes! There 


ſtill remained one ſon, who attempted to diſcharge 


that duty; and attacked the Tartars with a courage 
greatly ſuperior to his forces, which conſiſted only 
of a ſmall troop raiſed at his own expence ; but he 


was ſoon overpowered by numbers; and loſing his 


life in the attempt, was, after the battle, buried 
with his friends. 

The glory of avenging the Zolkiewſkis, was 
reſerved for Sobieſki, their deſcendant by the fe- 
male line; who never read, without emotion, the 
inſcription that exhorted him to vengeance. The 
republic did not. think their merit ſufficiently re- 


_ compenced by this family monument; but know- 
ing that immortality is both a reward, and an in- 
centive to heroic actions, erected a pyramid, hi- 


therto reſpected by the Turks and even the Tar- 
tars, upon the ſpot where this noble blood was 
ſpilt. The deſign was to inculcate upon poſterity 


the glorious leſſon of dying in defence of their 


country. The inſcription, compoſed in four lan- 


guages, is ſtil] legible. 

The hiſtory of the Zolkiewſkis would furniſh 
us with many an act of heroiſm, if it came with- 
in our deſign: and it is not only i in his mother's 


family, that John Sobieſki found heroes to imi- 


tate. 
His grandfather by the father's ſide, Mark So- 


bieſki, Palatine of Lublin, left his grandſon many 
great exploits to copy. To him was owing the 
happy event of the battle, in which Michael, Hoſ- 


podar of Moldavia, was defeated. The Poles were 


going to take a route, by which the whole army 


would have been expoſed to utter 'GeliruliJon from 
5 the 
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the want of proviſions, and the fire of the enemy; 
when Sobieſki pointed out to them another way 
which led to victory; and ſhewed, by his beha- 
viour in the action, that he could execute as well 
as adviſe. He defeated alſo the rebellious Dant- 
zickers in 1577, near the town of Dirchaw (a), 
and threw himſelf into the Viſtula in purſuit of 
their General, whom he came up with, and flew 
with his own hand in the midſt of the river. This 
exploit was performed in the preſence of the 


* King, who declared more than once, that if it * Stephen 
ſhould ever be neceſſary to riſk the fate of Poland 


upon a ſingle combat, as the fortune of Rome was 
once entruſted to the Horatii, he ſhould not he- 
ſitate a moment to chuſe the Palatine of Lublin, 


The intrepid Palatine met his death at the attack 


of Sokol, a Ruſſian fortreſs which the Poles took 
by ſtorm. Such was the grandfather of John So- 
bieſki; and his father, James Sobieſki, was not 
a degenerate ſon. Before he roſe to any great 


office, he was four times choſe Marſhal of the diet, 
and conſidered as the buckler of liberty. When he 
came into the ſenate, it was to fill the ſecond place 


in it, as' Caſtellan of Cracow, an officer who 1s 


greatly advanced beyond his own rank, ſo as to 
take place even of the Palatines. When the Poſ- 


polite is aſſembled, he has the honour of heading 


the nobility, to the prejudice of the Palatine of 


Cracow z a diſtinction acquired as the reward of a 
victory, in which the Palatine run away, while his 
Lieutenant, the Caſtellan, ſtood his ground, and 


defeated; the enemy. He is allo the firſt Lay. Sena- 
tor, as the Primate is the head of the eccleſiaſtics, 


and both: have the title of Highneſs. 
James Sobieſki was qualified to ſerve the repuh- 


lie in more capacities than one; for the Poliſh Se- 


(.. A town of Pruſſa in the Palatinate of Calm, 
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nators are in this reſpect formed upon the model 
of thoſe of ancient Rome, and equally knowing 
in arms and law. Poland will long remember the 
famous battle of Choczin (a), fought in 1621, in 
which the young Prince Uladiſlas, ſon of King Si- 
giſmund III. had the title of Commander in Chief, 
dut the buſineſs was in fact done by James Sobieſki, 
in the abſence of the Grand-General. Two hun- 
dred thouſand Turks and Tartars were defeated in 
that action by ſixty-five thouſand Poles and Col- 
ſacks; and the hero of the day, being as able a 
negociator as he was a General, was ſent. to Con- 
ſtantinople to ſign the peace, which the Porte was 


reduced to ſolicit. As often as the republic want - 


ed a man of abilities in foreign courts, in Swe- 
dien, France, and Italy, Sobieſki was the perſon 
. pitched upon, and the event always juſtified the 

choice. By his marriage with Theophila Zolkiew/- 
ka, daughter of the Great Zolkiewſki, and heirels 
of the vaſt eſtates poſſeſſed by that powerful family 
in the Palatinate of Ruſſia (), he had two. ſons, 
Mart and John, whoſe education he conſidered as 
a duty indiſpenſably incumbent upon himſelf, and 
took a large ſhare of it. Though fully employed 
in the Senate and the army, he neglected not the 
ſtudy of letters, well knowing that Ceſar wrote his 
Commentaries, while he was ſubduing Gaul. There 
are now extant, in the libraries of Poland, ſeveral 


(a) A town of Moldavia upon the Nieſter,,,/ 
(+) Theſe eſlates were much more conſiderable than the 
dominions of many ſovereign Princes in Itely and Germany. 
The manor of Zolkiew, a fortified town with a caſtle belong - 
ing to it, includes more than a hundred and fiſty villages; 
that of Zloczow, another fortified place, contains as many; 
beſides Oleſko, which would alone make the fortune of the 
it nobleman in France: the whole is near twenty leagues in 


extent. Such was formerly the opulence of the French noble, 


till extravagance, cruſading, and miniſterial. policy have at 
length brought it to nothing, r 


treatiſes 
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treatiſes of James Sobieſki's ; and whoever writes 
for the public, though 'but indifferently, gives al- 
ways a proof of ſuperior activity of mind. There 
are alſo in the palace of Villanow, two leagues from 
Warſaw, ſeveral pieces of painting and ſculpture, 
much admired by the Poles, done by Italian artiſts, 
whom Sobieſki hired with a view of introducing 
taſte among his country men. At the bottom of 


each piece are verſes taken out of Virgil's Geor- 


gies, to explain the ſubject; which, though it be 
a ſuperfluous oſtentation of learning, and ſavours 
of Gothic aukwardneſs, becauſe the figures ſhould 
explain themſclves, yet it ſhews at leaſt the erudi- 
tion of the perſon who could make uſe of this ex- 
r x ly W 
A father of, this character was very capable of 
forming his ſons. Before they learnt languages, he 
took care they ſhould: be acquainted with things; 


and talked to them of juſtice, beneficence, and re- 


ſpect for the laws, as frequently as of military 
glory. He gradually laid open to them the inter- 
eſts of Poland, and accuſtomed them inſenſibly to 
defend thoſe intereſts both in writing and ſpeaking: 
talents which are uſeleſs under an abſolute govern- 
ment, but neceſſary in a republic. He laboured 
particularly to form in them that habit of appli- 


cation which he poſſeſſed himſelf, and without 


which there will never be any ſuch thing as a 
great man. | 
The eldeſt fon, Mark, was of a mild temper, 
a docile diſpoſition, cut out to be a mother's 
favourite; and if he had lived long, would have 
had the fate of Eſau, who bowed down before 
his younger brother.. 1 
Jobn was of a lively, ardent, impetuous tem- 
per, ſtrongly bent upon whatever he ſet his mind 
on, greedy of praiſe, and more eaſily wrought up- 
on by diſgrace than puniſhment, If the * 
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of his: childhood were extant, we inigh t perhaps 
diſcoyer, even in that carly age, the firſt rays of 
the glory with which, be OTF 102 but 
poſſibly we ſhould, find. nothing bur the common 
"occurrences of childhood; for men, . like fruits, 
"Thaw: themſelves only in their proper ſ ſeaſon. | 
The Poles have not tl # 1 to think, that 
every thing worth ſeeing or K ben ß may de met 
with in their own. Adel When t 5 two brothers 
were grown up, they ſet out upon "their travels, 
and France was the country where they made the 
longeſt ſtay. They arfiyed there, at the time when 
| the young. Duke of Anguien, afterwards known 
by the name of the Great Conde, had already won 
three battles : and the two brothers declared, that 
they thought his victories over veteran Generals 
ſet him in a greater, light, than his being born 2 
8 Prince of the blood. At the ſame eto. France 
was entering into the civil war of the Fronde, in 
order to diſplace. a ſingle Minifter, inſtead of turn- 
ing her attention to make laws to reſtrain the power 
of all Migiſters. John Sobieſki, who had already 
Juſt ideas of government, frequently ſaid after- 
wards, that he was puzzled to account for their 
not aſſembling the ſtates of the kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Poliſh. cuftorn, ' The man, whom for. 
tune had deſtined to be a King, was now one of 
; the muſteteers of France. At that time there was 
only one, company of them, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIII. 
in 1622, and long called the grand ee. the 
other company was i the ſervice of Cardinal Ma- 
Lari before it entered into that of the ſtate. 
In tlie countries which the two brothers viſited 
aſter their leaving France, next to the knowledge 
of manners and 5 2 intereſts, they applied 
themſclves to the ſtudy of languages, which are 
always learnt beſt and ſooneſt from the nations 
hat ſpeak them. The) 7 brother became to 
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perfect a, maſter of ſix, that each might eaſily be 


of taken for his mother tongue. The firſt object of 
ut their. curioſſty was Paris, and the laſt Conſtanti- 
2n Ml noples, where they prolonged their ſtay, with a 
5, view of being thoroughly acquainted” with'a power 
k that was ſo often at war with Poland. ellis [LB We 
1 Little did the Porte imagine that its armies would 
& one day fly before the youngeſt of theſe inquiſitive 
10 youths. „ Being now furniſhed with what know- 
s, le. 90 they could collect in Europe, they had formed 
ie a. ſcheme of penetrating into Aſia, when receiving 
n information that a war was Kkindled upon the fron- 
n tiers of Poland, they thought themſelves obliged, 
5 above all things, to fly to the defence of their 
F country. In all republics this is the leading vir- 
s tue, and the two brothers obeyed its dictates; but 
a they had, not the ſatisfaction of being received in 
1 the embraces of a father, who had inſtructed them, 


both by precept and example. Sobieſki was lately 
dead, and had left his ſons an inheritance of greater 
value, in the memory of his virtues, than in his 
vaſt poſſeſſions. eee eee eee 


Caſimir V. a Prince, who from a Jeſuit became a 
Cardinal, and from a Cardinal, a King. He was 
brother to Uladiſlas VII. who had ſpent the ſixteen 
years of his reign in acquiring the love of his ſub- 
jects; and they were both ſons of Sigiſmund III. 
who would have done admirably well in a private 
ſtation, but was a very indifferent King. 
Scarce was Caſimir crowned, when he ſaw his 
kingdom become a prey to the Coſſacks; a people 
who formerly inhabited the iſlands made by the ri- 
yer Boryſthenes, where they profeſſed the trade of 
piracy, and lived wholly by plunder; but they 
were taught a better, and more reputable manner of 
life by Stephen Battori, King of Poland, who by 
4þis, and the other ſorvices he did them, fixed them 
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in the intereſts of his crown. They were formed by 
him into a military corps of forty thouſand men, 
and ſettled in Lower Fodolia, and Lower Volhi. 
nia, with a view of being employed chiefly again 


the Tartars and Muſcovites, the natural enemies 


of Poland. He afterwards incorporated them with 
colonies; which he ſent to people and cultivate the 
country, now called the Ukraine; a territory of: 
hundred leagues long, and nearly the ſame breadth, 


divided by the Boryſthenes into two almoſt equal 


parts. Of all the great things that Battori had 
done, this was perhaps the moſt uſeful ; ſince by 
this means he ſecured the frontiers of the kingdom, 


and doubled its military ſtrength : he cultivated, 


for its benefit, a barren ſpot, which grew to be the 
moſt fertile of all countries : in ſhort, he increaſed 
its dominions with a new kingdom. 

But the violence of powerful individuals ha; 


more than once ſubverted the proſperity of ſtates, 
The Poliſh nobles in the Palatinates bordering upon 


the Ukraine, would needs treat the Coſſacks as their 
ſlaves; and accordingly violated their privileges, 
invaded their property, and wounded them in 2 
ſtill more ſenſible part, by demoliſhing the Greek 


| churches, where they ſerved God in their own way. 


Uladiflas VII. King of Poland, was weak enough 
to connive at theſe acts of injuſtice ; and a faithful 
people was by this means drove into rebellion ; but 


being totally defeated, they were forced to fave 


what remained of the nation, by giving up their 
General Pauluk, who was beheaded, notwithſtand- 
ing a promiſe had been given to ſave his life (a). 

A new crime, committed by the Poles, furniſhed 


the Coffacks with another General, in the perſon 


of Cbmilienſti, a man who lived peaceably upon 
the poſſeſſions he inherited from his father, increaſ- 


ed 


(4) Lengnich, p. 158. | 
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ed by the addition of ſome deſerted lands, which 
he had improved by cultivation, and the erection 
of new mills. A Poliſh noble, named Jatinſti, 
who had a command in the Ukraine, envied the 
Coſſack his fortune, and attempted to make it his 
own; but meeting with reſiſtance, he burnt Chmili- 
enſki's mills, raviſhed his wife, and maſſacred her 
upon the bleeding body of her ſon. The unhap- 
py father, and injured huſband, applied to the 
Kiog for juſtice, and he was joined by a numerous 
multitude, who had heavy complaints to make; 
but no redreſs could be obtained. | 2 
A refuſal of juſtice, or any ſimilar act of op- 
preſſion, only draws tears from a nation, whoſe ſpi- 
rit is ſubdued by having long wore the chain. 
But a haughty people, who can diſtinguiſh between 


obedience and ſlavery, never quench their anger 


but in 


No ſooner was this fire kindled, than Uladiſ- yer 1643, 
las died; and Chmilienſki, with greater fury than 
prudence, advanced with his Coſſacks into the heart 
of Poland, put all the nobles to the ſword, but 
ſpared the peaſants, gained a compleat victory over 
the Poliſh army at Pilawiecz, in Little Poland, 
marched to L.eopol, the capital of Red Ruſſia, 
which ſurrendered, to ſave itlelf from the horrors 


of being 


taken by ſtorm, and ſpread the alarm to 


Cracow. itſelf, from whence the crown was removed 
to a place of greater ſafety. The Coſſack took 
care to retaliate the injuries. he had ſuffered, by 
marking his progreſs with murder, rape, and con- 
flagration; nor in this torrent of fury did he for- 


to avenge the inſult offered to his religion, by 
oreing the Prieſts wherever he came to marry 


nuns, and conform to the Greek ritual (a). 


(e) Paſtor. Hiſt, Pol. p. 138 & 192. 
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If a regiſter was to be ke t, of all the crimes 
which eſcape being' potter upon earth, both 
by divine and human Juſtice, it would encourage 
villains to be ſtill more unruly. Many i innocent 
perſons periſhed by the hand of Chmilienſei; while 
the chief criminal, Jalinſti, eſcaped his vengeance, 

Another matter of wonder, is the defeat of the 
Poliſh' army; the Grand- General Potozki being 
an officer of great experience, whereas Chmilienſki 
had little or none at all. But hiſtory preſents us 
with more than one inſtance of this ſort; and they 


muſt be accounted for, by ſuppoſing, that deſpair, 
when it gets poſſeſſion of an intrepid leader, and 


a brave people, ſupplies every other defect. 


Caſimir, who had but juſt taken poſſeſſion of 
the ſceptre, was upon the point of ſeeing it wreſted 


out of his hands. The age in which he lived was 


productive of many diſaſters to crowned heads, 
Philip IV. had lateſy Toſt Portugal, and almoſt all 
his poſſeſſions in Aſia. In France, the mother of 
Lewis XIV. was forced by a faction to deſert the 


capital with her children. At London, Charles J. 
expired upon a ſcaffold. Were it not for theſe in- 
terruptions of regal proſperity, Kings would for- 
| get that they are men. 


"The ignominy of the flight of the Poliſh army 


at Pilawiecz, was yet recent, when the two So- 
_  bieſki's arrived in Poland. Their mother, a wo- 


man of an heroic ſpirit, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw them, 


cried out, Ate jou come to avenge your country ? 1 


renounce you for eber as my ſons, if you behave 
like the tombatunts of  Pilawiecz, 

The nobility were ſoliciting Caſimir to put him- 
ſelf at the head of a powerful army; but the King, 
who aimed at reclaiming the Coffacks by nego- 
tiation, and by making ſome ſatisfaction for the 


cruel inſults offered to à brave people, anſwered, 
chat ir was wrong to burn Chmilienſei' s. mills, and 
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/ilt worſe to raviſb Bis wife, and murder her | and 


ber ſon. This anſwer gave great diſcontent; and the 
nobles took up arms themſelves. to the number of 
fifty thouſand men, and advanced into Lower Vol- 


hinia, where they met with a great defeat. Their 


courage being not yet exhauſted, they marched to- 
wards the Hypanis, This river, which joins the Bo- 
rylthenes, | and falls with it into the Black Sea, is 
now called the Bogh. In this manner the barbarians 
have disfigured the very names of thoſe countries 


which once flouriſhed with colonies from Greece. 


The banks of the Bogh were not more favourable to 
the Poles than their former field of battle, and they 
ſuffered. a total defeat. e 

It was in this ſecond action, that Mark Sobieſki, 
leſs fortunate than his younger brother, was ſlain in 
the flower of his age, and at his firſt entrance upon 
the career of glory. When the two brothers were, 
ſetting out upon their travels into France, the father 
gave them this advice: Be ſure, children, to inform 
yourſelves of every thing that is uſeful, As for dan- 
cing, you will have opportunities of. learning it here from 
the Tartars. In fact, the Tartars fought in con- 
junction with the Coſſacks on this fatal day, the 
Cham having a perſonal injury to avenge : for Ula- 
diſlas had ſuppreſſed a conſiderable penſion paid by 
Poland to him, as well as his predeceſſor. After the 
victory, there were brought to him three hundred 
Poliſh nobles, loaded with chains, and covered with 
wounds, among whom was Mark. Sobieſki. The 
cruel Tartar, a regarding the law. of nations, 
which protects priſpners of war, ordered them all to 
be beheaded, and their bodies expoſed for a prey to 
vultures: * By, this means, Sobieſki's mother was de- 
prived of the melancholy conſolation of interring her 
lon among the remains of his anceſtors. Her. grief 


&er long induced her to ſettle in Italy, and abandon. 


acountry where ſhe had loft the object of her ten- 
BY dcreſt 
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dereſt affections; for her ſurviving ſon was leſs be. 


loved by her, on account of ſome ſallies of youth, 


| . $649- 


calls of vengeance and of glory. _ 


and his having expoſed, in two fingle combats, that 
life which was due to his country only. That bar. 
barous cuſtom of duelling, which is unknown in all 
the eaſt, from Conſtantinople to the remoteſt part of 
Japan, had it's origin in the north of Europe. Itis 
not ſurprizing that the Poles ſnould pique the mſel ves 
upon it, as well as we; but they have been leſs pru- 
dent than the French, in not aboliſhing thoſe public 
duels, with ſeconds on both ſides, in which the ſpec- 
tators animate the emulation of the Gladiators. The 
duel Sobieſki fought: proved the inſtrument of his 
puniſhment; for while his elder brother was tread- 
ing in the path of true glory, John was detained at 

pol by a wound he had received. As ſoon as he 
recovered his ſtrength, he haſted to obey the united 


he ſame enemies ſtill remained to be oppoſed; 
and it was time for Caſimir to put himſelf at the 
head of the army, in order to render it's operations 
more regular, and to prevent his being deſpiſed by a 


nation which reſpects only warlike Kings. Ac- 


cordingly, he aſſumed the command. 

What had hitherto been done by young Sobieſki, 
now the chief of his family, was but a prelude to his 
future exploits in war. All that had been yet obſerv- 
ed in him, was an impetucus ardour which made him 
inſenſible of danger, and a greedineſs after military 
knowledge, which carried him where duty did not 
require his preſence. He ſucceeded his father in the 
Staroſty of Javorow in the Palatinate of Ruſſia; and 
appeared in the army at the head of a ſelect troop. 
In the many ſkirmiſhes which "moſt needs happen 
with an enemy who fled only to return to the charge, 


he ſhewed that nature had given him all the courage 


of a ſoldier, and what is much more uncommon, 
that happy quickneſs of diſcernment, which indicates 
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a general. A fingular event diſplayed the credit he 
had acquired in ſo ſhort a time. The Poliſh army 
mutinied in the camp of Zborow, a city of Little 
poland, upon the borders of Podolia, and every 
method of quieting the ſedition, perſuaſion, menaces, 
and even the cannon of the Lithuanian troops, was 
made uſe of in vain by the General Czarneſki. The 
attempt was given up as hopeleſs, when Sobieſki de- 
fired to be employed. The temerity of extraordinary 
men is juſtified by the ſucceſs that attends it. It is 
eaſy to conceive what addreſs and eloquence he need- 
ed to perſuade men who had arms in their hands. 
The young orator carried his point; and that em- 
pire over the minds of men, which would have done 
honour to a conſummate General, advanced to the 
height of glory a youth who had yet born no public 
office, SAR | 
The army now advanced towards the enemy 
with that unanimity of ſentiment, which is a ſure 
preſage of victory. Chmilienſki, notwithſtanding 
the juſtice of his cauſe, was deſerted by his good 
fortune. Being ſupported by the Tartars, he un- 
dertook to force the King in the camp of Zborow. 
The battle laſted ſeveral days, during which he loſt 
more than twenty thouſand men, and was diſcourag- 
ed from trying his fortune any more. A negotiation 
for peace was ſet on foot, and before it was ratified, 
the King rewarded Sobieſki by making him great 
Standard- Bearer of the Crown; an officer of the 
court and of the army, who carries the banner of the 
Republic in the poſpolite, and at the coronation and 
funeral of the Kings of Poland. | 

The peace of Zborow gave great diſſatisfaction to 
all the nobles; fer the King, who had not given up 
his deſign of bringing back the Coſſacks to their al- 
legiance by fair means, had granted them terms that 


might be made a bad uſe of. All paſt offences were 
forgot, and twenty thouſand of them were to conti-- 
5 OE nue 
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nue armed in the Palatinate of Kiovia, which was to 
be given for the future to a nobleman of the Greek 


rſuaſion. They were reſtored to the unmoleſted 


exerciſe of their religion, and the enjoyment of all 


their privileges. But as ſomething muſt be always 
done to ſatisfy the offended Majeſty of Kings, it was 


ſtipulated that Chmilienſki ſhould aſk pardon on his 


' knees; and the Coffack ſubmitted to this humiliation 


for the good of his country. The Tartarian Prince 
found his account in the plunder he gained, and in 
getting his penſion reſtored. All theſe regulations 


were prudent; but the Poliſh nobles were not poſſeſſed 


of that quality. They exclaimed on all ſides that the 


| King had betrayed the Republic, and they thought 


Year 165 


of nothing but breaking a treaty, the advantages of 
which they. were reſolved not to fee, _ 

The Coffacks ſoon diſcovered that the nobles 
would get the better of the King, and that the peace 
they had made. would be but of ſhort continuance, 
They therefore took up arms in conjunction with 
their old allies, the Tartars; and Bereſteſk, a town 
ſituated upon the borders of the Palatinate of Beltz, 
was the field of battle. The Tartars, having loſt fir 
thouſand men, betook themſelves to flight. The 
Coſſacks entrenched themſelves in their camp, where 
they were at length forced; but the victory was a 
very dear one to the Poles. It may ſafely be ſaid, 
that Caſimir, whom his ſubjects had forced to renew 
the war, was a victor againſt his will. Sobieſki, in 
this action, was wounded in the head; but. ſo many 
others had wounds to ſhew, that this was no mark of 
diſtinction. 

_ Chmilienſki, though beaten, was yet + and had 
Rill reſources left him. The Czar Alexis now 


made uſe of him to attack Poland, and the Col: 


ancient n and he opened himſelf a pa- 


ſack took Smolenſko, a large city, ſituated on the 
right ſide of the Boryſthenes, which returned to its 


ſage 
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fage into Lithuania, which he. laid waſte with fire 


and ſword. © 


Our memoirs ſay little of Sobitſki's bekdvigur 
in this war againſt the Muſcovites atid Coſſacks. 


Fame records only actions of uncommon luſtre, 
and ſuch cannot be performed but upon extraordi- 
naty occaſions. It is however probable, that he 


continued to diſplay that union of valour and pru- 
dence, which ſhews a great Captain, ſince in ari - 


other war, which was ſoon after kindled out of the 
fire of this, and ſpread its blaze over every province 
of Poland, Sobieſki, who was then only making 
his firſt campaigns, was — with a diſtin⸗ 
guiſned command in the horſe, © So quick a riſe 


25 khis, is always founded upon good reaſons in a 


republican kingdom, where the court muſt be cau- 


tious how it proceeds, and Confer rewards rather 


dan favours. 


Poland, for a dong! time, had not ſeen ſo many yer r i655, 


enemies united to-conſpite its ruin. Chriſtina of 


Sweden, that too philoſophic Queen, who reſigned 


het crown, 'and choſe rather to live at Rome among 


Cardinals, arts and letters, than to employ herſelf 
in promoting the happineſs of a kingdom, was ſuc- 


ceetled by her © couſin Charles Guſtavus; who, 
by a miſtake too common among Kings, thought 
he could not begin his reign better than with con- 


queſt. In a ſhort time, he made himſelf maſter 
of Mazovia, and à great 
whence he transferred the ſeat of war into Pruff 8 
SBobieſki, though he ſerved in an army that 


part of Poland, froni 


Was beat upon all occafions, was learning how to 
conquer. Being at the head of four huridred horſe, 


between Elbing and Marienburg, he defeated a 


body of more than fix hundred, commarded by 
a near relation of the King of Sweden. If Caſimir 


bad had many Sobieſkis, he would have eſcaped 


N extremities to which he was reduced. De- 
s» & : ferted | 
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ſerted by his army, he ſought an aſylum in Sile- 
ſia; and ſaw Lithuania, which was not yet ſub- 
dued, put itſelf under the protection of the con- 
queror. One would imagine that all his ſubjects 
had been thunder-ſtruck ; and that thoſe, whom. the 
bolt did not kill upon the ſpot, had no ſenſation 
left them but that of terror. At laſt, the ſtorm 
abated, by ſpreading over a vaſt extent af country. 
F People begun to recover their ſenſes, and to think 
that Charles Guſtavus might poſſibly not be invin- 
—__— ͤ r 
Caſimir took advantage of this gleam of cou- 
rage. Among the officers who moſt deſerved his 
confidence, he had taken particular notice of Czar- 
neſki and Sobieſki. He had the addreſs. to take 
off the Tartars from their attachment to the in- 
tereſts of Muſcovy, and to fix them in his own. 
Sobieſki was commiſſioned to command them, while 
Cuarneſki headed the Poles. They begun with 
putting to the ſword the Swediſh troops, hich had 
taken up their winter - quarters in Lithuania: and 
proceeded to cut in pieces all that were diſperſed 
in Poland. Not a day paſſed without their break - 
ing ſome link of the chains of the nation. 71 
In the mean time Charles Guſtavus was advan- 
_ cing out of Pruſſia with his own army, and a re- 
inforcement of the Elector of Brandenburg's troops. 
"Sobieſki blocked him up between the Viſtula and 
the Sanus (a ſmall river which runs into the Viſtu- 
la) hindered his being ſup ſied with proviſions, 
haraſſed him with -continual ſkirmiſhes ; and re- 
1 ceiving intelligence that Douglas, one of the Swe- 
dai.ſh Generals, was advancing with a body of ſix 


1 


thouſand men to diſengage the King, he left his 
infantry, to continue the blockade, marched with 


his cavalry to meet Douglas, ſwam acroſs the Pilc- | 
23, a river much ſwelled by the melting of the 
= Bb ſnow, and with that celerity which Caſas conſi- 
Ne 
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dered as the firſt qualification of a General, ſur 
prized Douglas, defeated him, and purſued bis ar 
my eight miles towards Warſaw. 
Some other bodies of the Poliſn army, which® 
Was 54 to face the enemy on ſo many ſides, 
did not do their duty ſo well as that which marched 
under the command of Sobieſki. It was neceſſary 
alſo to make another diviſion, in order to oppoſe 
Ragotſki, Prince of Tranſylvania, who advanced, 
in. concert with Sweden, with a view to deprive. 
Caſimir of his crown. In the midſt of ſo many 
enemies, ſome blunders were committed, of which 
Charles Guſtavus took advantage, and having diſ- 
engaged himſelf from the dangerous ſituation he 
was in, advanced towards Warſaw, which brought. 
on a general action that laſted three days. The 
utmoſt efforts of valour and ſkill were exerted” on 
bot ſides, and a torrent of blood was ſpilr ; but 
at length victory declared once more for Charles 
uſtavus, though purchaſed at a very dear rate. 
The Tartars had never fought before with ſo much 
order and firmneſs. Accuſtomed to continual ra- 
pine, impatient of any diſcipline, and always ready 
to fly when they met with reſiſtance, they found 
themſelves changed to other men, under the com- 
mand of Sobieſki; and when the ſeries of future 
events turned his valour againſt them, they always 
remembered, with a mixture of admiration and 
reſpect, the great exploits they had ſeen him per- 
form, and were convinced that glory may well be 
acquired even when a battle is loſt. 

The republic muſt have been inevitably ruined, 
had Charles Guſtavus lived a few years longer; 
but he died in the thirty-eight year of his age; and 
if war is to denominate men great, he was little 
inferior to Guſtavus Adolphus. 

On the other hand, N a man of greater 


ambition than military talents, and who ſhewed 
G 2 | link 
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little regard to the advice of his ally Charles Guſ- 
tavus, miſſed the opportunity of conquering. George 
Lubomirſki, petty General of the Poliſh army, 
and Sobieſki, made an irruption into his territories, 
where they committed the ſame hoſtilities with which 
he had afflicted Poland. He ſucceeded no better 
in defending himſelf, than attacking others; and 
involved in his ill fortune, the ſect of the Unitari- 
ans, otherwiſe called Socinians and Arians, who had 
abuſed the toleration they enjoyed in Poland, They 
rofeſs. to worſhip one only God, of. incommu- 
nicable perfections, who never produced any being 
equal to himſelf; but it was not their doctrine, 
however damnable, but their connections with Ra- 
gotſki, that occaſioned their being proſcribed in Po- 
land. This ſect, which formerly ſeduced both the 
eaſt and weſt for three centuries, and now mingles 
with all religions, is perhaps till the moſt numerous 
of any, but has no longer any diſtinct places of 
worſhip, Ragotſki looked upon his own ruin to 
be equally inevitable. with theirs, and was glad to 


% 


hs of a ſhameful peace, which left him no in- | 
| C 


nation to diſturb the repoſe of his neighbours. 
As for Sweden, ſhe thought herſelf too much 
exhauſted to go on with the great deſigns of her 
' deceaſed King, and ſigned a treaty of peace at Oli- 


| 

| Yer 2660, Va, a famous monaſtery of Royal Pruſſia, about | 
F a mile from Dantzick. _ 8 2 b 
The republic had ſtill two enemies, the Muſco- I 

vites and the Coſſacks, ta deal with; of which the , 

| latter were the moſt inveterate, becauſe the reſent- ; 
3 ment of a grievous injury is more ſtimulating than ; 
' A the deſire o conqueſt. The republic had for its al- f 
ö lies the Crim” Tartars, a ſuccour which might prove 
f of the utmoſt advantage, and was principally owing f 
| to Sobieſki, who had lived among them as an hol- | 1 
tage. An ordinary man, who reſides in this capa- I. 


78 ciry among a barbarous people, turns his thoughts | or 
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wholly upon the happy moment of reſtoration to 
his domeſtic pleaſures ; but Sobieſki was taken up 
with the intereſts of his country. The Tartars, 
who had ſeen” his behaviour in battle, already eſ- 
teemed him, and for this reaſon pitched upon him 
preferably to other hoſtages. The Cham in par- 
ticular conceived for him a friendſhip which was of 
ſingular uſe to Poland upon this occaſion. In 
| ſhort, an alliance was concluded, and the combined 


armies attacked the Muſcovites, ſometimes by ſe- 


cret ambuſcade, ſometimes in the open field, and 
the ſucceſs, upon the whole, was nearly equal. 
At length they were upon the point of coming to 
a deciſive action near Cudnow, and Caſimir; who 


commanded in perſon, was earneſt for it; but the 


Muſcovites induſtriouſly delayed it, to give Chmi- 
lienſki and his Coſſacks time to join the army. 
It was of the utmoſt importance to prevent this 


junction, and there wanted a man of ability to exe- 


cute the ' commiſſion. Sobieſki was detached with 
a body much inferior to that of the Coſſacks, and 
attacked them at the moment of their arrival at 
Slobodyſzee in the Ukraine. His victory was ſo 
complete, that their General was taken priſoner, 
loaded with chains as a rebel, and brought to Ca- 
fiimir. The report of this victory ſo intimidated 
the Muſcovites, that they ſurrendered their arms 
almoſt without fighting. Fi | 
Nothing now remained but to retake a few places 
in Lithuania, one of which was Wilna the capital, 
a large and populous city, but built of wood, 
for want of quarries of ſtone. I he Muſcovite of- 
ficer, who commanded in the citadel, would have 
put to death any man that had only talked of 
ſurrendering. - He entertained ſuſpicions of a Po- 
liſh Prieſt, and put him into a mortar, and difchar- 
ged this frightful bomb upon the beſiegers His 
eruelty and obſtinacy, joined to the impoſſibility of 
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making a long defence, excited ſome foreign offi 
cers of the garriſon to mutiny againſt their com- 
mander, whom they gave up, together with the 


city, into the hands of the beſiegers. The Poles 


having got this barbarian in their power, condemn- 


| ed him to die by the hands of a common execu- 


tioner; but none being to be found, his own cook 


offered his ſervice, and cut off his head. It is not 
hard to gueſs what fort of a maſter a man muſt be 


that had ſuch a ſervant. | 
The war with Muſcovy was now near its end, 
when Caſimir ſuffered himſelf to be diverted 3 


it, by a project which turned the arms of the re- 


public againſt itſelf. This Prince, who ſeemed to 
be deſtined for all ſorts of ſingularities, after hav- 
ing been a Jeſuit and a Cardinal, had married Loui- 
ſa Mary Gonzaga (a), his brother's widow. This 
caſe was preciſely the ſame with that of Henry VIII. 


King of England, who married Catharine of Ar- 
ragon, his Brother Arthur's widow; and the diſ- 


putes which aroſe in England, had alſo divided 


Poland. The divines of the King's party ſup· 
ported their opinion with that paſſage in Deuterono- 


my, which not only permits, but commands a man 
to marry his brother*s wife, if ſpe have no children. 


The Doctors of the other fide oppoſed to this a 


paſſage in Leviticus, which forbids a man to un- 


i cover the nakeaneſs of bis brother's anf. The Se- 
nators, without having recourſe to the laws of the 


Jewiſh. nation, aſked the King,“ how he could 


venture upon ſuch an uni 7 0 all the diſ- 


it aſters which had befallen En gland under Hen- 
ry VIII. aus e under his F ather - 00088 


*(a * ici of the Duke of Mantua and TROY the ſame 


| 3 was celebrated in France for her r for Cingnars, 
Þ Wafer of the Horſe to the King. 
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ee T5 it becauſe your father married two ſiſters (a), 


te that you are reſolved upon this contract with 
« your brother's widow ? Our ſentiments are the 
et ſame with thoſe of the Senators of that time: 
« and you, know that they writ to Pope Cle- 
« ment VIII. that they never ſuffered ſuch unions 


* even in their ſtables (29. Poé 


» I 5 4 


The ſee of Rome, which had given a ſanction 
to the other two marriages, ſaw nothing to be ab- 
horred in this; and it ſeemed that the more oppo- 


ſition it had met with, the dearer was the Queen 


to Caſimir, Being of a mild and complaiſant tem- 
per, adopting in every thing her inclinations, em- 
ploying his thoughts as ſhe directed, and often not 
employing them at all, he gave himſelf up to con- 
jugal tenderneſs, more perhaps than was conſiſtent 
with his own peace, and that of Poland. Having 
no children, he formed a project, in order to pleaſe 
his wife, of getting a young Prince who was to 


marry her niece, declared his ſucceſſor to the crown. 


The Queen, having been educated in France, had 
as great an affection for the blood of the houſe of 


Bourbon as for her own. The young Prince, who 


was to be raiſed to the crown, was Henry Julius de 
Bourbon, Duke of Anguien, fon of the Great 


Conde ; and the Princeſs intended for his wife, was 


Anne of Bavaria, who by her mother was of the 
Gonzaga family. The Queen, who had been uſed 


to govern, flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould continue 
to do ſo, by the influence ſhe would have naturally 


— 8 


over a young Prince, indebted to her for his Crown, 
in caſe of the King's death. | 


* 


The King ſounded the inclinations of the Sena - Year 1661. 


tors and great officers; but they anſwered him 


5 - 4 E 82 and Conſtance, daughters of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand IT. | : 
(5) Zaluſki, tom, i. part 1. p. 158. 
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* With a ſilence, more expreſſive than words, and at 

J length openly declared their diſapprobation (a). 
Lubomiriki in particular, Grand Marſhal of Po- 

3 land, and Petty-General of the Poliſh army, cried 
| B | out, that to attempt the election of a King, be- 
| 


fore the throne was vacant, was to violate the moſt 
ſacred law of the republic, and to overthrow. the 
ſtrongeſt bulwark of liberty. He defired the King 
to . that all his predeceſſors, from the time 
of Jagellon, and he himſelf, had ſworn, never to 
propoſe a ſucceſſor. You would not be ſuffered, 
** added he, to do for your own ſon, what you 
are attempting in favour of a ſtranger.” 
Caſimir meeting with ſuch reſiſtance from the 
Senate, pretended | to defiſt from this project. It 
remained buried in his cabinet for three years, and 
all this time was employed in procuring votes, by 
all the allurements which Kings can offer to the am- 
bitious, and by all the terror they can impreſs up- 
on the timid. No attempt was thought proper to 
be made upon Lubomirſki, whoſe character was 
too well known. Not contented with delivering 
his opinion in the Senate, he had taken pains to 
bring over ſeveral to his ſentiments, and to diſpel 
the apprehenſions of others. He was therefore con- 
fidered by the court as the head of a conſpiracy, 
and no art was omitted to make him appear to the 
republic in the ſame light. | 
vr 1664. The Pobſh army, dilſatisfied with its Pay, "und 
; ſtill more with the money's being left in arrear, 
had entered into a confederacy. Of all the aſſo- 
ciations of this fort, which are formed in Poland, 
upon pretence of the public good, that of the army 
is' the moſt dangerous. The ſoldiers are no longer 
under diſcipline or reſtraint, but live at diſcretion, 
| and commit all forts of exceſſes: the authority of 


r an. =. 2 e 


2 Lengnich, p. 208. 
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the Geng Geneeal, i is ſhaken off, and another com- 


mander is choſe by the name of Marſhal of the Con- 
federacy, who is in fact a real DiFator, and unites 


in his own perſon the power belonging to the three 
eſtates of the kingdom. He gives audience to the 


Ambaſſadors, iſſues out orders to the courts of 
juſtice, levies troops, and raiſes ſupplies, commands 
the army, inflicts puniſhments, and exerciſes a 
poyer of life and death. The laws indeed con- 
demn this ſpecies « of confederacy; but notwithſtand- 
ing the laws, it is criminal only when it is ill ſup- 


ported. Lubomirſki, was not the perſon that the 


army placed at its head; but the court took it for 
granted, that Suiderſki, who was choſe upon this 


occaſion, was only an inſtrument wholly governed 


by Lubomirſki. A diet was aſſembled, before 
which no accuſation . was brought againſt the appa- 
rent chief, but Lubomirſki alone was ſummoned. 


Being convinced that the court was reſolved to find 


him guilty at all events, he did not make his ap- 


Pearance; and was tried and condemned to forfeit 
his eſtate, his honour, and his life, as an enemy 


to the ſtate, and guilty of high - treaſon (a). But 
the ſentence being voted and proteſted againſt by 
the Deputies, was illegal. 

The illuſtrious. outlaw well knew that the an- 


ger of Kings is a fire that conſumes every thing in 


its firſt fury. He therefore quitted Poland, and 
retired to Breſlaw, to give it time to cool, and per- 


haps to go entirely out. He had great. dependence 


upon an extraordinary diet, where his intereſts 
would of courſe come upon the carpet. When this 


aſſembly met, a large part of the nobility refuſed 
to proceed upon public buſineſs, till the King could 


be prevailed on to remit his reſentment againſt Lu- 


bomirſki. On the other hand, the royal party in- 


(a) Kochor, p. 147. Lengnich. p. 215 · 


ſiſted 


Þs 
© 
WW - 


HISTORY of RU nen 


ſiſted upon it, that the ſtate muſt be ruined, if 
the King relented, for that Lubomirſki was of 2 
reſtleſs and turbulent © ſpirit, and an incendiary, 


whom it was neceſſary to get rid off; while the 


others, who were more numerous, repreſented him 
as an upright! citizen, an experienced General, an 


incorruptible Miniſter, and a firm ſupporter of the 
laws of his country, whoſe deſtruction was aimed at 


on theſe very accounts. The diſpute ſoon ran fo 
high, that nothing was heard but confuſed excla- 


mations and mutual threats. The aſſembly ſepa- 


rated without coming to = concluſion. 
The King, however, exeetited in part the ſen- 
rence that was paſſed upon-Lubomirſki, by diſpoſ- 


ing of his offices to two perſons who were highly in 


the royal favour (a). Czarneſki, Palatine of Kio- 
via, was made Petty-General; and Sobieſki, from 


ſtandard - bearer of the Crown, was advanced to the 


2 of Grand- Marſhal; a poſt of high diſtinc- 
tion, but which has no military juriſdiction. The 


republic has four great officers, entruſted With the 


— branches of the adminiſtration; the Grand- 
General, who directs the affairs of the army, the 


Grand Chancellor, who preſides over the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice ; ; the Grand-Treafurer, whoſe 
province is tlie public revenue; and the Grand- 


Marſhal, who has the management of the police. 
They are called Brachia Regulia, the Arms of the 
King; and he ſometimes makes uſe of them to 
ſtrike the republic. Lubomirſki had never con- 
ſented to be thus employed; and this patriotic firm- 
neſs "acquired him many partizans. Sobieſki and 
Czarneſki were alſo in high reputation; it was 
even confeſſed that they deferved the offices they 
were raiſed to; but it was added, that it was unjuſt 


to diſpoſſeſs a man who filled them with fo much 


dignity. 
(a) Kochov. P. 164. Lenguich. p. 216. "I 
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Lubomirſki, ;deſpairing of having juſtice 
_ by a regal - tribunal,” reſolved to obtain it by 


cght hundred men; but his little troop encreaſed 


He entered Piana at the head of 


done 


only 


continually as it advanced, and was found to be 
five thouſand ſtrong, by the time it reached Czen- 
ſtochow, an inconſiderable town upon the Warta. 
in the Palatinate of Cracow. ' The King aſſembled 

a ſuperior force in Siradia, and was encamped near 
the village of Warta; from whence he detached 
the Lithuanians, commanded by Polubinſki, to 
attack the rebel army, for ſo it was called. But 
che rebels defeated the loyaliſts, and took a. great 
number of priſoners, among whom were the prin- 


cipal officers of the army, and Polubinſki himſelf. 


The conqueror treated them with all the humanity 
they could have expected from a friend, and diſ- 


miſſed them without any ranſom (a). 


He did 


not behave to Sobieſki with the ſame generoſity; 


but ravaged 


horſes. 


forts to ſtop his paſſage. 


his eſtates, and carried off his ſtuds of 


The pleaſure of cruſhing a rival, who is 
raiſed upon our ruins, muſt be owned to be z N 
tation, that ſhakes the moſt folid virtue. 

This firſt ſucceſs laid open to him Great Poland, 
while the b. army was exerting its utmoſt ef- 


'The nobility, who at 


firſt * between the King and Lubomirſki, 
now came to a reſolution, and joined the 


the ſu 


en 
bject. The ſtorm, which threatened the de- 


of 


ſtruction of the republic, was every day increaſing; 


when two Senators,” who had nothing i 
peace and Juſtice, Andrew Trzebiſki, Biſhop o 


in view but 


of 


Chelm, and Thomas Leſczinſki, - Biſhop of Cra- 
cow, prevailed upon the. two armies, to continue 


in fight of each other without coming to an en- 
ment, till the holding of an extraardinary 


* Kochor. p. 173. 192. 


diet, 
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diet, which the King appointed to meet at Wal ul 

ſaw on the tryth of March; and the media ! 

> gave hopes to Lubomirſki of his reſtoration, M An 

to the confederated army of the pay it requid g 

- - Lubomirſki was not inflexible, but ſhewed t bene 

he could forgive an injury, as ſoon as ſatisfa da 

was made; and did not diſdain, though victoria 

to appear in the form of a ſuppliant. To prove 

that he was ſincere in deſiring peace, he quitted hu re 

army, and waited at Breſlaw for the reſult of the dor 

deliberations of the diet. At laſt, the great day, Win 

which kept both the arms and minds of the Poles 

in ſuſpence, arrived. The Marſhal of the Depus Wits 

| ties (a), who acted as ſpeaker, enlarged in vage WW 

| terms upon the advantages of peace; and: when 

Lubomirſki's partizans gave figns of impatience, Wn 

| . he went on to the demands of the confederates;” 

—_ The attention of the aſſembly was now heightened, Wu 

| . and the moment was ſuppoſed to be come which WW" 
vould produce Lubomirſki and his intereſts upon "Wu 

the ſtage. But the orator, who kept his eyes fixed Wl 
upon the King, had not the courage to enter upon 

the ſubject: and a veto, which iſſued from the W 
= midſt of the afſembly, put an end to the harangue WW 

1 andi to the diet togetneenr. 21 WH 
1 Beſides the King's reſentment, which grew daily 

more and more inflamed, time had thrown a ne- 

obſtacle in the way of Lubomirſki's reſtoration.” Czar- Wl 
neſki, who had been inveſted with part of his ſpoils, © 

the office of Petiy-· General, was lately dead; and 

the King had inſtantly conferred this important 

poſt upon Sobieſki, Were it not for his diſtin- 

guiſhed merit, which ſpoke loudly in his favour, it F 

a The Chamber of Repreſentatives or Deputies from the 

partenlar diets of every Palatinate chuſes a Marſhal, who pre: 


des at their deliberations, ſpeaks in the name of the body, 
and gives the private members leave to deliver their ſenti- 


7955 would 
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KI Ai: give one pain to fee. him riſe in the midſt 

Wal lalion, and upon the ruins of a hero 

& King, by this | ſtep, had put himſelf in a 

ung ſituation; being under a neceſſity of de- 

F Sobieſki of the two dignities, the power 

t our of which he had ſcarce taken poſſeſ- 


ion diſtinguiſhed merit, he muſt injure another , 

b dade already a great figure in the republic. | 
d'his e is no. undoing, ſaid the courtiers, what. if 
" the Widone ; nor does it become the majeſty of the if 
day, Witone to review. its paſt conduct. Better far | 
2 oles Mike up arms again.” Accordingly, the war | 
epus gun with greater fury than ever. The King, It 
eve Wie head of twenty-ſix thouſand men, marched _ if 
then et of the enemy, who had only eighteen. | [i 
nce, Wind. The armies: drew near each other on i 


wth of July, in the Palatinate of Cujavia. On Year 1666. 


tes, 7 1 
ed, Wioccalion it was, that Sobieſki firſt acted as 
ich MWeeral, The armies were ſeparated by a morals, . 
pon the King ordered him to paſs. Sobieſki re- 
ved ed the danger of ſuch a motion, it being eaſy 
on Wireſee that the enemy would ſuffer only ſuch a 
the ober to paſs as they were ſure of beating. But 
zue Wim either ſees not at all, or ſees badly. The 
troops entered the moraſs, were embaraſſed , | 
ly Wi. mud, and croſſed it with great difficulty. | 
es being animated by the intereſts of their 
r. Ry, which both parties fancied they loved, at 
Is, "Fine they were rending it in pieces, there was 
nd Na perſonal animoſity between the two Generals, 
nt i Kilful in war, and intrepid in action. A Ge- 
n. newly inveſted. with that office, attacked an- 
it r who had been diſpoſſeſſed to make room for 
The latter, fighting in his own cauſe, as 
6 Ns that of the confederacy, fell impetuouſly up- 


; IMbieſki, without giving him time to form his 
P as they came out of the moraſs. By this 


" mean 


— 


| 5 could come to actiom; and the King, 'whob 


hlimſelf wich che bloed of fur thouſand men, wha 
| remained upon the field of battle. The Whole u 


f a ſes enemies laid e fav upon a he oth hath the 


his advice, went-andencamped upofi the river A 


overtures of peace. He was inflexible in nd p 


try, forgot (himſelf, and was content with havill 


= e of Jou So 
means the royal artry was overpowered; before of 


2 


the defeat from tile other” ſide, Had to re | 
4 # 
muſt Have” been in had. it not beer fox 


ve Io 
8 
King. > Sk | 

The King, g. full of Ker a not having fol 


za, in the Palatinate of Rava, whete he thi 
himſelf leſs averſe to an accommodation; a tf 
not difficult to be brought about, as Luba 
without being elated with his victoty, . an milk 


but what regarded the intereſts of "his arcty aff bs 
country. It was agreed that his troops ſhould 
ceive the ſums they had been refuſed, and thx 
one ſhould be called to account for what what wi 
paſt. Nor was the capital article'wHich had 
died the civil war, forgot. The King, by a 
cial diploma iſſted on this occaſion; entered 1nhuy 


an engagement not to concern himſelf, in anf A 


gree with the choĩce of a ſucceſſor, but to leaveit ora 
to a free election; when the throne fhould beo N 


vacant. Lubomirſki having thits'procurel fan e 


tion for the confederated army, and for his” couls lays 


the decree of his profeription revoked, without W 

8 upon his reſtitution to che dignities' he hat \ 

en 

Being thus reffiided) to Seeber and taving # W. 

miſſed his troops, he came to . acconpy 2055 
3 G0 Brel p. 219. | | 
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guy by his principal, afficers,, where he waited 
the. King. The. reconciliation was like all 
V which are brougfit about between; a Prince 


21 
we 


by 
x 5 24 of "by court. mY IS ORs 
et 


on 
"Pl S which. — 8 be bad eien filed 
ew ”; 557 end to his life and his family; toge- 

Beſides, he now; drew; near the thirty-ſixth 
tk Ce his age. Among the Maids of Honour 
Ale 2 Queen brought from France, without ſuſ- 


g that ſhe brought among them a future 


7 4 the Poliſh nobles: took particular notice of 
Ja whom the Queen, herſelf honoured, with; pe- 


e er favour. Her name was Mary Caſimira de la 


Eee, daughter of Henry de la Grange, and 
1 . de la Chatre, who had been, Governeſs 
een Louifa; two ancient families of the 
ie orince- of Berry, diſtin uviſhed. by having pro- 


Fe ſeveral. Marſhals of France. Henty de la 


nge was better known by the name of the 


cont rg uis d' Arquien, Captain of the guards to Phi- 


ok Orleans, only brother of Lewis XIV. His 
cout Flwghter Mary, who followed the Queen into Po- 
wil end, married Radziwil, Palatine of Sendomir, 


N fl. ad Wines of Zamoſſi, a town of Poland, in the 
e tinate of Beltz, by whom ſhe: had, four chil- 


en, who all died very young, and: ”_ father 


g d Aus not t ſurvive, ba. wo! 


ry whe has rind — —— 5 
M1 ng well; acquainted. with g.. 
iy free; to. remain;in Poland, returned to Bre- 
* us, where, he died ſuddenly ſix months after and 
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_ Sobieſki,” perſuaded that favour is 4 good ſup, 
part to merit, and knowing that the Queen ſtill 


continued her protection to the young widow, i. 


ſtantly aſxed her hand, without giving her time y 

up her tears. The Queen, to preſerve the de. 
cency of motirning, got them ' privately” married, 
and then writ to the Marquis d Arquien for tic 


conſent. The Marquis anſwered, “ That it way 


<« a thing unheard of to marry again in à tne 


after the death of à former huſband z that, for 


« his part, he was not dazzled" with hb ſplendor 
« of Monſieur Sobiefk?'s name; but that Knowing 


e the little ſarisfaction his daughter enjoyed in het 
_ < firſt marriage, he had reſolved to' 5 her again 


ein her native country, hoping that her 'Majefty 
4 known. equity would leave him in full poet. 
< ſion of the authority which parents have ovet 


their children, by all the laws both of Gol'and 


&© man: but that the thing being done without 


* his conſent, which had conſequently been con- 


< ſidered as unneceſſary, the reſpect he owed to 
4 great Queen, prevented him from giving d 


4 fſentiments upon it, but that he ſhould not for- 


<« get the fault committed by Madam Zamoſka,” 


Men ſhould learn to ſubmit to their deſtiny with 
a better grace. The Marquis would certainly hae 


writ in another manner, could he have foreſeen 


that this match would advance his daughter to 
throne, and be the means of loading himfelf with 
wealth and honours. Pope Innocent XII. neret 


forgot that he gave his benediction to the nup- 


tial ceremony, while he was Apoſtolic Nuncio in 
Poland; and teſtified, upon all occaſions, br 


gular affection for this illuſtrious pair. 
They had but a ſhort time to enjoy the” favourt' 
of the Queen, who died in 1667, employed to the 


laſt in ſetting ſecret ſprings at worls to inſure * 
crown of Poland | to the Duke of W 5 


1 


| the- Jan cok paſſed i in 9 dec She 


was even accuſed of having given a commiſſioſr to 
"the Referendary (a), Andrew Morſtyn, lately ar- 
yed from France, to prevail upon the Great Conde 
0 come into Poland, where ſhe promiſed him an 


army to ſet the crown upon his ſon's head (4). 


She was certainly a woman of a maſculine ſpi⸗ 


fr, intended by nature to wear a crown, rather than 
admire its jewels, and much better fitted than Caſimir 


for the management of public affairs. She al- 
. aſſiſted at the private council where matters 
epared for the Senate, and had an equal ſhare 


Bun the King in the direction of ſecret negotiations; 


the even appeared publicly in the diets, where ſhe 
had great influence by the ſuffrages of her creatures, 


and gave occaſion to frequent complaints, that her 


— leſſened the dignity of the republic (c). Be- 
ſides theſe talents, ſhe had alſo the virtues of her 
own ſex, and was of a- devotional turn of mind; 
thing pretty uncommon. in a Queen who has 
- credit in public affairs. If it be true, as 
me of the Poliſh hiſtorians will have it, that a 


Queen of this character ſuggeſted to the King her 


huſband, the deſign of abdicating the throne, it can 
be accounted for only by ſuppoſing, that ſhe was 
at length weary, as ſhe ſaid herſelf, of the fatigues 
of royalty, the murmurs of the nation, and the 
diſſatisfaction even of thoſe upon whom ſhe had 
© conferred favours. 
ber health made her wiſh for a quiet life, which 
was alſo agreeable to the King's taſte. 


(a) There are in Poland two Refiniduries, one for eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, the other for ſecul ar. 


their advice, when the King holds his court of juſtice. 
(+) Lengn. p. 221. Zaluſki, tom. i. part 1. b 153. 


* Ta P. 222. | | 
H ance, 


Beſides, the declining ſtate of 


The grief 
| occaſioned by her death was of no long continu- 


Their office is to make 
. report of petitions tp the King or the Chancellor, and to give 
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aance, except with the King, the favourites, the 
| monaſteries, and thechyrches. * She had been twiee 
© _  a' Queen, but left no'children. 
Year 1667. Sobieſki ſtill poſſeſſed the favour of the King, and | 
the eſteem of the public, two things'which de not al- 
ways go together. His riſe was alſo promoted by 
events, which fell out in his favotir with uncommon 
rapidity. Lubomirſki, by taking up arms agafnſt 
the King, had left vacant for him the dignity ef 
Grand Marſhal in 1665. A year after, the dea 
of Czarneſki made him Petty! General. He had 
now only orie ſtep left to become the moſt cn. 
derable perſon in the republic. The Grand- Genen 
Potoſki died this year (1667) and Sobieſxi fuceceded 
to his taff, reſigning that of Pettry- General to De: 
metrius Wieſnowieſki, Palatine of Beltz. 'The'two 
| | Generals do in fact receive from the King a ff, 
_ called Boulaf, which is a ſhort. mace, terminating 
SG at one end in a large head, either gilt or of mally 
ſilver, and ſometimes enriched ' with jewels. But 
in the army it is not this ſtaff of command which 
indicates the General, but a long lance, adorned 
with a horſe's tail, contrived to be ſeen at a great | 
diſtance, either upon a march,” in time of action, 
or in the camp. The two Generals have their 
tents, one on the right, and the other on the leſt 
of the line, each with this enſign of office, called 
Bonicbou e. 22 © 9 111 
The power of a Grand-General is limited only - < 
by his own will; the greateſt ' inconvenience! of | #A 
which arbitrary authority is the abuſe of winter- F ft 
quarters, which he may appoint where he pleates, b 
and oppreſs or relieve whom he will. There had K 
been inſtances of Grand-Generals who had accu. } 7 


= So hs tr 2 r Ss wot xe - - 


. 
2 


2 ta 


(a) A fort of governments. The lands of which they con- 
ſiſted, were originally part of the royal demeſves ; and granted 
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| them at 2 low rate, in order to ſave themſelves from V: OE: 


ruin. Sobieſki. as ſoon as he was inveſted 


with the command, renounced this . privilege of 


Dinting ;winter-quarters,” in order, to fie b his 


cceſſors of the means of being tyrants. He him- 
ſelf. might have tyrannized more than any man, if 


bed had had that unfeeling nature which is too often 
with... power... Beſides, the ſtaff of Grand- 


nora, he poſſeſſed, as has been ſaid, that of 


Brand- Marſhal, and by this means had in his hands 
the civil and mili tary power, A circumſtance 


Thich at firſt occalione great murmuring, becauſe 
both ehe ſpitit and the cuſtom of the republic di- 


2 Te theſe two, offices ſhould: be always kept 
— as their union confers too formidable a 
upon one man: but Sobieſxi's conduct ſoon 


r a * 66 to all diſcontent. 


An army of fourſcore thouſand Tartars appeared 


pon the frontiers, of the kingdom, and was al- 
teady laying. waſte Podolia, Volhinia, and the Pa- 


ecived; freſh grounds of diſcontent, were ready to 


Join in any attempt that aimed at their deſtruction 


and they marched for this purpoſe under the com- 


mand of Doroſcenſko, a chief of leſs ability, but 


greater obſtinacy, than Chmilienſki. Poland. was 
exhauſted. of men, by ſo many wars: its army con- 
ted only of between ten and twelve thouſand men; 


and the ſtate was ſo far from being able to pay 


freſh troops, that the Grand- Treaſurer declared 


there was not money enough for the old ones. The 
King, wholly abandoned to grief, and diſguſted 
more than ever with the crown, no longer exerted | 


Ae 


out by the c crown to the nobles, to enable them to bear the ex- 


pences of military expeditions, reſerving only a right of nomi- 


nating to then when they ſhould become. vacant, 


He + him- 


Ll 


tatinate of, Ruſſia. The Coſſacks, always irritated | 
$ againſt their maſters, from whom they had lately 
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v. 1667. himſelf to ſupport its weight. In the mean time, 
the evil grew more urgent: the Tartars, ſuſtained I / 


© 


by the Coſſacks, advanced daily; and there w W 
ſome. reaſon to be under apprehenſions from tie 
The republic expected nothing but ruin; but 80. 
bieſkj did not deſpair. If ever he wan | 
it was upon this occaſion'; but every thing "failed "> 
 -rogether; for the Petcy-General, WW. ieſnowieſki, 2 
/ man of experience and abilities, was dangerouſly F 1 
ill. The Whole weight of the war fell therefore 
upon Sobieſki, who laboured to encreaſe his lite 
il 
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e wanted a ſecond, 


\ ! 


army. Being to march over his own: ample terti- 
- tories, it was there ſupplied with recruits. Theſe 
he joined to ſuch as came from other quartets, 
formed magazines of proviſions, exhauſted his own 
private purſe, borrowed large ſums to ſupply the 
public treaſury, and marched with twenty thoufand 
5 men towards the Palatinate of Ruſſia, there to de- 
fl cat a hundred thouſand. He was no ſooner -f 
= rived, than he detached Koniecpolſki towards Tat- 
== nopol, Szlieniſki to Leopol, Modrewſki into Brze.- + 
be - ſcia; and ſecured the paſſages of the rivers by di. 


3 
erent bodies of troops, in order to ſtop the inroads I} '»: 
of the Tartars (2). He gave the command of | 
two thouſand horſe to an officer, named Piu, i»! 
Vho uſually led a marauding party, but had all te 
abilities of a general, with orders to ſcour te 
country, and haraſs the enemy inceſſantly. He 
himſelf marched towards the enemy's camp, and, 21 
as if victory had been at his command, writ to 
to his wife, who was gone to viſit France her na- «nl 
tive country, that © on ſuch a day he would, wih! 
twelve thouſand men, ſhut himſelf up in à f- 
tified camp before Fodahiecz, a place that Do- 4 


33 
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KING of POLAND. 


gut upon the enemy; that he had placed am- 
( buſcades on all g and would! in the end ruin 
this great army. 
The Prince of Conde. to e this Jetter was 
ſhown, could ſee no poſſbility of ſucceſs. Moſt 
of the Poliſh. officers loudly condemned the diſpo- 
Frions of their leader; they ſaid that to divide i in 
this manner ſo ſmall an thy was to deſtroy. it; 
anch chat it was neceſſary they ſhould all conquer or 
petiſn together, This i rſe begun to ſpread 
among the common ſoldiers, and there was reaſon 
0 fear the army would be diſheartened. Upon ſuch 
geraſions, it is as- neceſſary that a general i ſhould 
ral, as that he ſhould 4 upon e „ am 
* determined, ſays he, to make no chang e in my 
plan; the event will ſhew whether it 2 well laid 


or not. As to what remains, I lay no reſtrainc 


2 upon ſuch as have not the courage to face a glo- 


5 rious death. Let them retire, and die in flight 


5 by the ſword of a Coſſack or a Tartar. For 
e myſelf, J ſhall ſtay here, with all thoſe brave 

| aſe fouls; who, love their country. This crowd of 
robbers, makes no impreſſion upon my mind. 
„ know that Heaven has often given victory to 
*& ſmall numbers, when animated with valour; 


a 66, and can vou doubt but God will be for us againſt 


on theſe infidels? All who were preſent looked 


Hat each other, and bluſhed; and no one thought of 
e the camp (a). 

The Barbarians were few to * on and pene- 
40 trate into the heart of Poland: but they choſe ra- 


ther to deprive the kingdom of its only reſource, 
N attacking this little army with all their forces; 
and they were too well N with Sodieſki to 


(a) Zal. tom, 1. part „ 
r leave 


nf} dt that on the mor- Y. 1667. 
= ow, and the following 7. "iS he_would fally. 
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| 8 With dead bodies, but there fell only; four 
hundred Poles * the Tartars Carried off theirs sto 
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v. 1657, leave him behind them. He had already. taken 
ſome priſoners, whom he made uſe of to menace 


the Tartarian General, at 4 tine when he had every 


thing to fear himſelf. Go, ſays hie to the priſoners 


as he diſmiſſed them, tell the Saltan Nuradin; that 


T will treat bim in the Jame manner that he treated 


my brother : T will bv, beal for" bead. The only 


anſwer that Nuradin zave, was to haſten the at· 


tack (40. e Fan DR ee 06 wan 


Among the Poliſti effcers who defended the en- 


trenchments, there were ſeveral who had acquirel 


great glory in former actions; and they were mow. 


employed with all the marks of confidence and 


Afton that they deſerved. Alexander Pula. 
nowſki commanded on the left; Uladiſlas Wile- 


20 wIxki, on the right; the center was committed 


to the care of Staniſtas Tablonowſki, Palatine 'of || © 


Ruſſia, of whom it was become a proverbiab ſay- 


ing, 1s be greater in the' ſenate than' in the fe? 


The Grand- General undertook; the een of the 
Wh le 20. 1-803 8 o How! 21:3 40-2 

he enemy poured iw upon the camp on all ſides, 
and were on all ſides army received,” while the ar · 
tillery ke ept playing briſkly. At length chey forced 
their way in a weak place, and the Poles runnihg 
* thither, repulſe, expel, purſue them, ſabrs in hand, 
beyond the entrenchments! The plain was ſoon 


burn them accordin to the cuſtom of the nation. 
Sobieſki, having led this firſt aſſault, did not 
make all the Aarantage of this ſucceſs that fortune 
ſeemed to invite him to. The aſſailants had much 


to loſe, but he had every thing to firs; He Thety | 


a) Chruſcinſki. 
BL Zaluſki. tom fi. part 1. p. 14, 


fore - 
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1 . to his entrenchments to make the moſt X30 


of any fayaurable opportunity that ſhould offer. 
A battle; is generally over in a few hours; but 
in his caſe there was a continued action of ſeven- 
teen days together, on each of which hoth ſides 
Puphe as if che preſent had been the deciſive mo- 
ment. On the part of the aſſailants, whoſe ſupe- 
nor number gave them confidence, it was attack 


upon attack; on the part of the beſieged, defence 
upon defence, ally upon ſally. The laſt day of 


all was the moſt bloody. Sobieſki had given or- 
, the ſeveral detachments, which had occa- 
Goned ſuch murmurs in the army. hy their ſcpara- 


| = to approach inſenſibly towards the camp. 


The Barbarians, provoked and diſheartened by fo 


 \obſtinate. a . made by ſo ſmall a number, 
chad reſolved upon a geperal aſſault: and the mo- 


ment was near hich. muſt determine the ſafety or 


min of the republic. 


n Sobieſki, inſtead of Waiting to be attacked, 
quitted his, entrenohments and, marched to meet the 


enemy.» His trogps had learnt, from the prece 
ing actions, that this, .crowd of opponents was not 
| Aovincible.: , The Barbarians, aſtoniſhed at ſuch. 
#boldneſs,- teſtified their joy by loud cries, which 


were inſtantly ſucceeded, my the, battle. A deluge 
of blood was ſpilt, and victorysſtill continued un- 
certain; but befare it declared for either ſide, the 


ſeveral detachments arrived, and attacked the ene- 


my in flank. The braye Piwot in particular, after 


having laid waſte the quarters of the Coſſacks, car- 
tied off their convoys, and repulſed their foraging 


parties, redoubled his glorious efforts, attacked, 
ſabre in hand, with his two thouſand. horſe, and 
drove all before him. The very ſuttlers and pea- 
ſants converted every thing they could find into 


arms, and reſolved to bear a ſhare in the victory, 
- which was now but feebly diſputed. The carnage 


H 4 | would 
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5 v. 1667. would have been univerſal, if the victors had not the 
| been wearied with ſlaughter. | The Tartars; litt NY 
_ accuſtomed to pitched: battles, begun to look be. xc] 
hind them, a 1 ſoon after gave way, loſt their 2 
- Tanks, took 6 fliglit, and drew the Coſſacks aſtef lt 
a them. At this juncture, Sobieſki, whoſe braver) f 90 
and ſkill had animated the whole action, hoped tb 1 
keep his word with Nuradin, and ordered his life : fer 
to be ſpared, if he ſhould be overtaken in the rout; IIb 
that he might ſacrifice him to te manes of his 
brother. But Nuradin and Doroſcenſko had Tos” 
tired fo early as to fear no purſuit, leaving 
| thouſand & their men dead upon the field 0 batth, 
= Alter their retreat, the Poles ſaw, with horror, A 


the ravages they had committed, the villages ſackel, II 
the country-ſeats and town-palaces of the nobles" of 
levelled wich the ground, the churches burnt, c, I fl 
caſſes piled in heaps upon the ruins, and the from-” RK 
tiers entirely laid waſte; but the body of the ſtate be 
Was preſerved (a); and Sobieſki's Fa ee | the 
Poland, the Prince of Condẽ, and FranſmGGGGe. the 
The . who had begun the war, "i bo 
ſued for peace, which the'conquerors wanted mote I 

- than the conquered. Jablonowſki was ap poi by 
"to ſettle the conditions of the treaty, en Is Ci 
impeded by one difficulty. The infidels demanded th 
and offered hoſtages; whereas the chriſtians alledged « 


that a peace confirmed by oaths made them uſeleſs. 
The Tartars ſtill inſiſted upon their demand, and f ® 
anſwered that paſt events had taught them what f b. 
value they ought to ſet upon oaths. At laſt, the I ® 
article of hoſtages was agteed to, and the ent wi 3 
ſigned the 19th of October (). 8.12 

"Sobieſki, preceded by victory, returned to War: a7 
av. | He. xeceived upon the . the ANF" 0 a 


(4) Lenghich,'p. 22, and 23. 
FP Zaluſc. tom. i. part. 1. p. 1 5 pd 15. 
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dot 2 eee for all the poſſeſſions he had re- v. 1667; 


them; por Vas the capital ſparing" of of its 


eee 1 een 8 
Another ſu hiect i joys 78 with leſs luſtre, 
tot. perhaps More ſoſid Adr. Was his be- 
wing a father. His wife was brought to bed at 


bis of a ſon, ; whom, the; virtues of his father 
ſere Jellinedd to, raiſe, in time. to the rank of princes. 
Ihe child's Godfather was Lewis XIV. and he 
115 . 2 uniting by this means 
the BE of his i illuſtrious grandfather, anda great 
arch. 
The wihier i is the Talon uſually allotted for diets, 
tat the operations of war may not be interrupted. 
112 of the preſent year was opened in the month 
e e The republic . of Poland has many 
oms. —_ ich greatly reſemble thoſe of ancient 
he Grand- General gave àn account of 
le Patenten he had received from the ſenate, of 


Y. 1668, 


he. operations. and ſucceſs of the campaign, and 


the diſtinguiſhed actions of thoſe who ſhared his la- 
hours, dwelling upon theſe much longet than upon 
lis own, His diſcourſe was received with applauſe 
by. all the orders of the aſſembly ; and the Vice- 
Chancellor riſing. from his ſeat at the foot of the 
„gave ſolemn. thanks, in the name of the re- 


975 1 the deliverer of his country, and all wo 


d afliſted in its preſervation (a); à cuſtom admi- 


ly. calculated. to raiſe cmulation, but impractica- 


2 pure monarchics, . where the King gengrofſes all 
— 


Caſimir. bad no other ſhare i in c victory, but 


ordering prayers for the ſucceſs of the campaign, 


and giving ſolemn . thanks. to God in the great 


church of Warſaw. A deep melancholy preyed 


yoo his ſj * : he was inconſolable for the loſs of 


(a) Zaluſki,, tow, i. Pp: 63. | > 
the 
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16% "HISTORY of Joan SOBIESK]. 
—— 1668, the Ween; and yet, by no uncommon contradis 
E , tion between the judgment and the affttiong, 10 
: TR conſcience 1 was uneaſy at having married her. I 
| Athority of the Holy Sec had long quiered hi 
ſcruple: but he now tbokted upon himfelf "as a6 
re for all the calamities which the voice of tle 

5 attributed to his 'miltriage and his adm 


= ſible only of the burdens of royalty. He . 
ER, called. to bs memory the many diſgufts chat h 
| Tech © given Him upon different PECALIOHS; the vip. 

; lence. - vr to his . inclinations in takin 
= gainlſt the Colfacks, the confederacy 00 I. 
oe; the revolt of a great part of the nobles, th 
e declamations 5 the Queen, who's 

_ accuſed; of engaging him in the projects of fo 
5 courts, 1 the invectives made by the deputies mt 
Sr Again the F rehch ambamador, ' Peter de Dont, 
Biſhop + of Beziers, a ſubtle and inſinuating Tthiian, 
he Was highly in the King's favour, and theirdh- 
—_— ſtinacy in infiſting upon his diſtniſſion in - ſpite 
—_— the court. He Salts not” get out of his mind 
= a deputy had told him to his face, a little beforeth 
= death of the Queen, That the” calamities , Polit 

= "would not end but with Bis rügen. The 'dimintion 
of his German guard, though paid out öf his cn 
= revenue (a), aS another circumſtance that hunt 
him greatly. He could ſee nothing in his gi 


=] 


dignity but a vaſt” burden, which the Quden 10 
longer helped him to ſupport, and which de want 

ed to remove from his ſhoulders. 
Lewis XIV. had not laid aſide his project o 
3 , reighing in Poland, by procuring that cen for the 
Duke 0 % Anguien. He cbmmifnoned his ambiſſ- 
dor fo offer - abbeys inſtead" of a kingdom, and what- 


(.. Zalufki, tom. i. p. 161. The King's We guard 
may be more or leſs numerdus. That which the republic pro- 

© © Yides him, conſiſts of 1200 men. 
$ | Pn go: 


ration. His mind, overwhelmed with g 6 
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ns, hi hole dominions. The, King of Poland's cha- 
I Wer” muſt have been thoroughly;known, or my 
| ae never have been made him. 


to quit the throne. Hie had in- 
ee fuck: a hint a few hours after the 
„6 death; but his confidents ſuppoſed that he 
2 . 5 no more of it, as ſoon as the grave 
_ cloſed ; and they kept it a profound ſecret. 
ſhe ſenators had no apprehenſions but of another 
om triage contrary to the inclinations; of the repub- 
Mand therefore REN te propoſe to him one that 

5 Teauld approve. T ATI > Jiffy (929: %% 1 
% J There were at that time in Europe, as thay es 
, many Princeſſes to be diſpoſed of in mar- 
Age and but fe huſbands: to be got. Every 
made an offer of ſuch ast cod furniſhs: 
Ar pictures were to be ſeen in the caſtle of War- 
and the King was the only perſon ho never 
Wed at them. To get rid of ſuch troubleſome 
he had nothing to do hut to ſay, I abdi- 


3 = 
"> 1 


4 ſoon, and had already ſignified his intention 
all foreign courts. His letter to Pope Clement 
N. contains theſe words, which gave great edifi- 
tion at Rome, and great ſcapdal at Warſaw : 
Nr diadem for which J am indebted to the benediftion 
Mube holy apoſtolic ſee, I lay down at: yaur Holineſs's 


TT 


oo er (a). Nothing however was effected by theſe 


meaſures, without treating with his own ſuhjects, 
— alone — che crown they had, Sven 
% 1949 2715816 201 


'of May, without declaring; the ſubject of their 


| 28 9 42 79 


(a) Zaluſki, tom, i p. 38. and 154. 28 


gevplace. of reſidence Caſiir; ſþ Id. N in v. 1668. 


knew nothing of the King's Having 


e Theleavords. he was reſolved upan pronounc- 


He thereeoinfbanhled: the ſenate ig the anch 
eng The ſenators were all in ende at this | 


uncer- 


107 
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1658. uncertainty, till the Vite- Chancellor Olſowſki put 


that ſtate of eternal peace, to which he teſglvg 


„ intruſted t c him. I his deſign is irre voti 
f paare both itſelf and hit the trouble of a. 


ſenators, - with their eyes bathed in tears, made ſſgu 
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an end ton it, by taking from the King's: * 
aper which he watered with his tears, and e 
with a voſee intetruptec by frequent ſighs: 4. Thy 
King has reſolved” to interpoſe ſome ſpace of 
between the hurry and agitation of a ren 


2 


— — 


0 to dedicate entirely his future thoughts. The | 
8 hour cannot be far off, which will render hin 
| 2 to bear the weight of a crown; ande 
e chuſes rather to antici ate this hour, thati-tgl 
45 overtaken by it. He has heard the uring 
<< of the nation againſt his government; he knows 
ve the unfavourable: conſtructions that have mit 
„% than once been put upon his intentions, ſo 
* even to accuſe him of contriving to get ſue. 
ceſſor elected by wiotence. "He — cherefor 
„ deliver the republic from its apprehenſions, 5 
66" religning/Xh&-ſceptre” into the ſame hands tt 


— 
* 


* reſolved on: he — the ſenate 


-':perſuaſions t Alter it? lin Fill Ü w 
It was viſible on this oecaſion, how arena 
affections of men are influenced by whatever has an 
air of diſintereſtedneſs, and greatneſs of mind. Tbe 
King, by quitting che throne; ſeemed to have fk. 
quired the qualißcations necefſary to fill it. Allthe 


to the Primate to ſpeak. | He roſe up, and tepte- 
bare to the King, that it was cruel to repudiae 
A nation which had :ſhedfo much blood in bse. 
cCauſe, and to: deliver up a chriſtian: republic o 

<« the attacks of Barbarians; that they could ot 
ſabmit to have their King wander over the eanh, 

* in ſearch of a retreat, wihout being ſure to find 


ir: it; that if he was fond of repoſe, the republic s 


c had excellent Generals and Miniſters ; that if bis 
e 44 col 
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| G . diſturbed him, there were Biſhops and v. 1668. 
vopes to remedy this evil.“ As he went on in 
harangue, he continued advancing to «proſtrate 
Amſelf before the throne, and all en wih 
An. 1 
Ahis Aſiatic een —* ſubjects to a — — 
I addreſs Kings, was, hitherto unknown in Po- 

d, and ſhewed a ſtrange contradiction in the 
banners of a free people. The King, more care- 
than they of the public honour, avoided this 
en by repreſenting to them that it was for- 
ag themſelves, and debaſing the dignity of the 
ate Atrer which, -he appointed them a 10 to 
tonſider the form of abdication (a). ry 
ue. The Poles: were unprovided with a precedent. on 
refore is occaſion, the flight of Henry-de Valois being 
by B ©-abdication, not in form, but in effect, which 
that breed the republic to declare the throne vacant. 
ably F Thoſe who continued attached to Caſimir, main- 
© Þ ined, that the union between the King and his 
ſeleſ objects was indiſſoluble; but ſuch as deſired a 
6 — thought it would be ſufficient for him to 
\ the make his abdication” before the Senate. After ma- 
van y debates, it was - unanimouſly reſolved, that as 
The F Cafimir had aſcended the throne by the ſuffra- 
ac- ges of all the eſtates: of the realm, he muſt alſo de- 
ithe end from it by the ſame ſteps. The King, who / 
till continued fixed in his deſign, appointed a ge- 
. ent diet to meet on the goth of Auguſt. 
ar During this interval, he received letters from ſe- 
his erat ſovercigns, who exhorted him to continue on 
% © the throne; and conſidered his uneaſineſs at hav- 
not ing quitted this eccleſiaſtical-profeſſion, and the con 
th, F "ſtant meditation of eternity for the promotion of 
nd ] his temporal greatneſs, as the effect of undigeſted 
lic  ſeruples. Pope Clement IX. - bighly pleaiec with 


.F..) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 35 & 157 
| the 
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the docilit be had always ſhewn towards the holy 
"' fre, ” writ to him with his own Hand, that ff b 
conſcience was alſturbed, he might ſend his» Confeſſn 
10 Rome to bring from thencw che neceſſary remedit, 
Theſe letters getting abroad, made it doubtful 

whether the King would abdicate or not; and the 


uncertaint) was augmented by his ſeeming: to be 


leſs ſporroqful, and employing himſelf more about 
public than private affairs: for he aſſiſted in the 
courts of juſtice, added new ornaments. to his pa. 


lace; encreaſed his guards, and gave frequent en- 


tertainments (a); At was recollected, chat in 2 


diet held à little before the Queen's death, being 


provoked and wearied out with the oppoſition made 
to his - meaſures; he had faid in a puſſionate tone: 


<< T have liſtened to what you have to ſay ; do 


e you alſs liſten to mme. I ſee that you want to 
6. give me pain If you are tired of having me 


40 for your King, I am much mote tired of having 
* you for my ſubjects. * Notwithſtanding this po- 
ſitive declaration, he had ſtill continued to reign. 
- His ſubject ''therefore, looked at each other, and 


none would venture to declare his thoughts. There 


were ſeveral who reproached themſelves, with har. 


Y -,e LE 


ing been perfiaps" too dn in ee aber celire 


of a change. 

At length the day that was to rl the 5 
myſtery arrived. The novelty and — of 
the ſcene made a ſtrong impreſſion upon all. 
nators, Equieftrjans; Deputies, Marſhals of — 


Prelates, Palatines, Caſtellans, Staroſts, Great Of. 


fiecets of the Crown, not a man was abſent. Ca. 
ſimir, who. was now ſeated upon the throne for 
the laſt time, conſidering himſelf as having already 


— quirted it, did hot employ the uſual organ of Kings 
to ſignify his will, but ſpoke weiten 101 follon- 


ing terms: . 4 TRCTH & 3 


ow” Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 158. | 
0 | Proph 
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"KING POLAND. 

. _ * People of Poland. 
It is now two hundred and eighty years that 
« you have been governed by my family. The 
« xeign of my anceſtors is paſt, and mine is juſt 
« going to expire. Fatigued by the lahours of 
« War, the cares of the cabinet, and the weight 
« of age; oppreſſed with the burdens and ſolici- 
s tudes of a reign of twenty-one. years, I, your 
« King and father, return into your hands what 
«the world eſteems above all things, a Crown; 
tand chuſe for my throne ſix feet of earth, where 
J ſhall ſſleep in peace with my fathers. When 
you ſhewy my tomb to your children, tell them, 
in retreat, that I renounced regal grandeur for 
the good of my country, and reſtored, my ſceptre 
60 to thoſe-who gave it me. It Was your affection 


from the pinnacle of greatneſs to mix with the 
inferior throng; from a ruler I become a ſubject, 

from your King, your fellow- citizen; and leave 
my throne to whoever you ſhall think worthy to 
_ * flirt. © The republic will make a good choice, 
and .be bleſſed with proſperity, if heaven liſtens 
to the prayers I ſhall. put up in the ſolitude to 
„which L am retiring. Nothing remains but that 
* Lthanle the republic for all the favours. it has 
done me] for all the advice it has given me, for 
all the loyalty it has ſhewn me; and if, contrary 

to my intention, I have had the unhappineſs of 
& diſpleaſing any, I deſire them to impute it to 
„ „ the 


ö 


4 


* * 


. 
— 


% 


ms 


. v. 1668. < the misfortune of the times, or to fate; and to 
. forgive me as I forgive all who may have cf. 
« fended me. I bid you all adieu, — 

« all in my affections. Diſtance of place may ſe. 
c parate me from the republic : : but my heart ſhall 
. always be with that affectionate parent; and! 
« ordain that my aſhes be depoſited in her 1. 
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bear you 


«Om (8). 

If Caſimir. did not ſhew all the W800 F 
mind that might have been expected, while he con. 
tinued on the throne, he ſeemed to come near it 
upon his quitting that ſtation. The Senate re- 
newed its ſighs ; and even the Equeſtrian order, 


which had fo often expreſſed its diſcontent, and 


addreſſed him fo roughly, upon many occaſions 
conjured him not to abandon the helm of govern- 


ment: tears ſtreamed from every eye; but they 
were like thoſe which are ſhed at a tragedy, that 
leave no impreſſion upon the heart when the ſpec- 
tacle is over. If Caſimir had been prevailed on 
to reſume the helm, it is probable that the former 
complaints and murmurs would have been heard 


again. It became him, however, to lend an car 


do the laſt repreſentations the republic would have 
an opportunity to make him. Sarnowſki, Marſhal 
of the diet, ſpoke in the name of all, and omit- 
ted nothing which decency required, to diſſuade the 
King. But he firſt repreſented the abdication of 
£6 throne, as the moſt heroic. effort of which the 
human mind is capable; he blamed Auguſtus for 
deliberating about it twenty years, and not having 
the courage to do it at laſt, and beſtowed the igt. 
eſt praiſes upon the few great ſouls, ſuch as Sylla, 


Dioclefian, and Charles V. who had the reſolution 


to part N ſovereign 2 25 ( b ). 


fa) Zela, tom. i. part 1. p. 67. „) Id. ibid. p. 55: 
Such 
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Such a diſcourſe was not likely to alter the King's v. 1668. 
deſign. Night being now advancing, the diet roſe, . 
and the republic employed the following days in 
c. coming to a final reſolution. Caſimir was not a ty- 
an rant; and had he been ſo, a tyrant is never univerſally. 
hated. The perſons! whom: he had much obliged,” 
bo. or who would be loſers by his reſignation, were ear- 
neſt for his being ſolicited a- new in a ſtronger man- 
ner chan before. In this number was Sobieſki, more 
2 out of gratitude than ambition; for being 
y Grand- General, and Grand- Marſhal, what 
9 — could he hope? The majority was of opi- 
nion that ſufficient entreaties had been uſed: and 
that after ſo many tender ſcenes, it was time to pro- 
vide for the public good. It was allowed, that 
Caſimir was a good . a good maſter, 
and a good friend; that he was of a mild and af- 
fable temper, a lover of juſtice, when he knew on 
which {ide it lay, and even a good ſoldier, with re- 
pn. to perſonal courage; but the thing complained - 
was, his want of application and talents for go- 
vernment. . Do you not recollect, ſaid the Poles to 
each other, the life he led in the arms of the queen; 
how his palace was ſhut up immediately after din- 
ner; with what diligence all buſineſs was kept at a 
diſtance; how many hours he threw away in his 
gardens, in hunting, gaming, and other amuſe- 
ments, which were often protracted ſo late at night, 
ag to encroach upon the labours of the ſuoceeding 
day 3. what a reliſh he always diſcovered for a pri- 
vate life, and how much diſguſt for a public one? 


ng 
oh Have we not ſeen. him fly into paſſions upon the 
la, bench, zin the Senate, in diets, and ſhew an inde- 


cent averſion for the labours of a royal ſtation 2\ Let 
us no longer weary him with uſeleſs remonſtrances + 
to take from him a burthen, which, by his own 


. 55, confeſſion, he can no deer bear, is to ſerve him, 
E $113 | and 
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Prazmowſki,' who had no objection to acting the 
part of interrex, ſupported his opinion; and they 


thought no longer but of ſettling two articles; one ef 


which, viz. the penſion of the abdicated King, Was 
fixed at three hundred thouſand flerins. The other, 


which was the inſtrument of abdication, „gave them 


more trouble; for as they had no form in readineſs, 
it was neceſſary to compile one. Such an att is 
worth preſerving in hiſtory, to be uſeful to ſuch 


| Kings, as being convinced of cheir e 


ſhall: be wihg 90 imitate Caſimir.” 


We, John Cafimir; king of poland, 255 Grand: 


Duke of Lithuania, do make known to preſent 


and future generations, that finding ourſelves weak- 
ened by age, and oppreſſed with the many labours 
to which our ſtrength is no longer equal, we have 
taken, of our own: proper motion, a refolotion 1 to 
abdicate our crown, in order to apply ourſelves, 
wich leſs interruption, to the great buſineſs of our 
ſalvation. For this purpoſe, we aſſembled the ſenate 
at Warſaw on tlie 2th. of June, to communicate 


to it our intentions. But the Senators, equally ſur- 


22 at the greatneſs and novelty of ſuch a reſo- 


ution, referred the eognizance of it to the tribu- 


nal of che whoOle tepublic. We therefore appointed 


an aſſembly of all the eſtates of the realm on the 
21ſt of Auguſt ; "where, no ſooner had we pronoun- 


ced the word of abdication, than we experienced the 


affection and regret of our faithful ſubjects, who, 


recollecting all the benefits conferred by our anceſ- 


tors upon the republic, and in particular, all that 
we- ourſelves have done for its advantage, omitted 
Lu ran] to prevail wich us co continue pon 


1 


my (a) 2s, * . -part 1. p. 166. — 
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the throne; . But our reſolution continuing un- v. 8668. 
ſhaken, it becomes naceſſary to proceed to a ſolemn” 


abdication before all the eſtates of the realm; and 
accordingly, after mature deliberation,” and with 
the conſent” of the whole kingdom, We John 
« Caſimir, being in perfect health ' of body and 
« mind, do- freely and voluntarily reſign the Crown 
« of Poland, and the Grand-Dutchy of Lithuania, 
« and all the dominions thereunto belonging. We 

«/abdicate, for the preſent, and for the future, all 
«.the prerogatives of royalty; and we give back 
the crown, with all its dependencies, into the 
« hands of the Senate, the Deputies, and the whole 
republic; releaſing from their oath of fidelity, 
« obedience, and homage, all the eſtates of the 
«realm; and every ſubject in particular: and in 


virtue of this abdication, an interregnum being 


* now commenced, the moſt reverend Archbiſhop 
«of Gneſna, Primate of the kingdom, is autho- 
© fized to proceed, in conjunction with the eſtates 
ci of the realm, to the election of a new King, ac- 
«cording to the eſtabliſhed: laws and uſages; and 


e e promiſe not to concern ourſelves, in any 


«© manner, with the ſaid election. In witneſs 
e hereof, and for a perpetual ratification of the 
* fame, we have affixed our royal ſeal to this in- 
0 ſtrument, and ſigned it with our hand. Given 
* at Warſaw, in the general diet of the kingdom, 
don the 1th day of September, in the year of 
. 3 Lord 1668, and of our reign the twenty- 
T9 r 2 | 

© By this deed; re pub nod was charge from all 
obligation towards the King: but the King was not 
ſo towards the republic, till by a reciprocal deed 
his abdieation was accepted, his engagements to- 
wards his ſubjects diſſolved, and he himſelf releaſed 


from the pacta conventa, which he had ſworn to at 


4 2 his 
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his coronation. When this was over, there ſuc. 


ceeded harangues of mutual farewel, in which the 


head had a greater ſhare than the beurt; after which 


the abdicated King was conducted to the ſuburbs 
of Warſaw, and received upon this occaſion, for the 
laſt time, the honours that were een no lon- 
ger due to him (a). L 
He was the laſt of the race of the Jagellons, 
which had reigned near three hundred years. No. 
thing could be more diverſified than the fortune of 
this Prince. Though born the ſon of a King, he 
could not reſiſt the temptation of entering into a 
monaſtic life; a fort of diſeaſe, ſays the Abbe de 
Saint Pierre, which often ſeizes youth, and which 
he calls the ſmall-pox of the mind. The Pope 
cured him of this diſorder, by making him a Car- 
dinal. The Cardinal was then changed into a King; 
and after having governed a kingdom, he came in- 
to France to govern Monks. The two abbies of 
St. Germain in the Fields, and St. Martin at Ne- 


vers, which Lewis XIV. gave him, became a ne- 


ceſſary revenue for his ſubſiſtence; for the Poles 
refuſed to pay him the ſtipulated: penſion, which 
is but a bad proof of the ſincerity. of the tears 


that were ſhed at his abdication. At the ſame time 
there were great murmurings in France, at a ſtran- 


ger's coming to eat the children's bread. There 


were others who attacked his ſuppoſed want of the 


virtues which became his new profeſſion ; for he 
had frequent interviews with Mary Mignot, the ce. 
lebrated layndreſs, whom the caprice of fortune had 
firſt raiſed to be the wife of a Counſellor of the par- 
liament of Grenoble, and afterwards to the ſame 
connection with Marſhal de' PHopital. This ſin- 
* woman, b had been twice left a widow, 


(a) Zaluſki, tom: 4. j part 1. p. 37,7 _ — 
| afſſured 
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aflured Gourville, that ſhe was rivately married v. | 1668, 
to King Caſimir. This title o King, which he 
commonly went by, his former ſubjects refuſed to 
give him, alledging that the utmoſt they could al- 
low him was the title of Ex- King (4), If he re- 
pented of his abdication, his regret was of no 


long continuance, for he was | on delivered from 
i t by death. 


2 


(a) Zaluſki, tom. 1. parti. p. 140, 
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KING OF POLAND. 
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S ſoon as any nation wants a Governor, there 
is no Prince who does not think himſelf 
capable of diſcharging that office, not excepting 
even youths, who have as yet done nothing, either 
in the cabinet or in the, field. Upon the preſent 
occaſion, there appeared ſeveral candiclates ; the 
Czar of Muſcovy's fon ; Ragotſki, Prince of Tran- 
ſylvania; the young Duke of Anguien; and in 
caſe of his being rejected, the Prince of Conde his 


father. There were alſo two others, who entered 


the liſts; Prince Charles of Lorrain, ſon of Duke 


Francis; and the Duke of Newburg, Palatine of 
'the Rhine. 


The republic foon diſmiſſed the four firſt for dif- 
ferent reaſons ; the Czar's ſon, on account of = 
| reli- 
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religion; though he. offered to renounce; it; but Y. 16684, 


that this: offer did nat proceed from conviction; 


was evident--fromhis thinking no more'of it; after | 


he miſſed the Crown; Ragotſki was rejected, be- 
cauſe Poland was ſtill ſmoking with the fire of that 
war which his father had kindled in the kingdom. 

The objections to the Duke of Anguien were, his 
oun youth, and a crime committed by another, it 
being in his favour that Caſimir had attempted to 
bring on a premature election, againſt the moſt ſa- 


cred law of the republic. Even France had - with- 


dtawi from him her protection, and given it to 
the Prince of Condé his father. The ſon could 
only give hopes of future merit; the father was al- 
ready an accompliſhed hero, celebrated for almoſt 
as many victories as he had fought battles, nevef 
defeated but by Turenne, and this withdut any lofs 
of :glory/;2 a ſtateſman as well as a. General. It re- 
quired great: efforts to ruin the intereſt of ſuch a 
— for the crown of Poland: the afliſtance 
| - was called in, .and.France furniſhed 
the ſcandal. A libel was tranſmitted! to Poland, 


and ere en about among the Elee- 


tors. R Ka ns 
It was chere faid;. 985 that Troy and all its glory 
60 were now no more; that the hero, ſink ing under 


the exceſſes of his youth, much more than the 


* weight of years, oppreſſed with the gout, and with 


% diforder in his-nerves,: which had deſtroyed all 


8, their elaſticity,” was obliged to be carried about 
like 4 monument of his former glory; that he 


© ſpent his days in indolence, being incapable of 


“ all application; that, if the God of War had for- 


0 merly animated him in battle, the Goddeſs of 
0 wiſdom had never inſpired him in council; that 
e he had never known peace, and breathed no- 


„ thing but war, for which he was no longer fit; 


« * that -— id his FI ſhould revive, it would 
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„ be only to ruin the Poliſh diſcipline, which. he 


6, would model: after the French manner.“ The 
libel added, that his heart was incapable of 
cc any ſentiments of humanity or friendſhip ; that 
che had abandoned the Duke of Bouillon and Tu- 
45 renne, who had attached themſelves to his for- 
tune; that he was of a haughty and violent tem- 


"65 per; had treated the French Senate. with great 


< indignity, in the time of the civil war; and had 
e hired incendiaries to ſet fire to the Palace where it 
«« was aſſembled. Nor was his religion repreſented in 
«4 a more favourable light than his moral charadter, 
„The practices of the church were the conſtant 
object of his ridicule; he had never been ſeen 
at conſeſſion; and his table was covered with 


5 fleſh on Fridays. A Poliſh nobleman had been 


0 preſent on ſuch an occaſion, and made no ſecret 
« of what he had jeen. Another | was;witneſs to 
<© his having danced upon a Saint's day, Even 


the pleaſantries which were laughed at, at Paris, 
gave great offence at Warſaw. It was made an 


objection to bim, that being once at ſupper with 


Cardinal Mazarin, he ſaid to a page, Give me ſome 


. of the wine that the Cardinal drinks, when be is in 


22 


private with Madam The Poliſn Biſhops 
conſidered this pleaſantry as a want of reſpect fo 
the n. and the Church: nor did they 
forget his ow] amours, as if Princes ought not to 
excuſed in every foible that has no influence upon 
public affairs. In ſhort, - the offer which France 
made to Poland of the Prince of Conde; was not 
ſo much, it was, ſaid, with a view of ſerving that 
— Kingdom.) as of getting rid of him (a). 
While Poland was ſetting out the hero of Ro- 


en in ſuch odious colours, he made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Ae en er time as free As its 


7a) Zaluſk tom, 1, 18. 1 | 
name 
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indeed previouſly bribed the Governor, and the 
Abbẽ Jobn de Vatteville, who, after having been 
an officer in the army, then a Carthuſian, then a 
Muſſulman in Turkey, and laſtly an eccleſiaſtic, 
cloſed the ſcene with betraying his King and his 
country. Nevertheleſs, the Prince's expedition, in 
which he had both intrigues and ſieges to carry on, 
ſhewed that he had ſtil] ability and vigour, But 
the Poles were at this time diſpoſed to believe every 
thing againſt France and Frenchmen: The le- 
« yity and impetuoſity of that nation, ſaid they, will 
« never ſuit-with our phlegm and gravity. Their 
© boundleſs ambition would involve us in all their 
„ wars, and their arrogance deprive us of all our 


glory. Have not ſome of them been heard to ſay, 


«4 thatthe Poles were indeed brave, when headed by 
« Frenchmen ? They have no eſteem bur for their 
« own nation, and their own King, who aims at 
« univerſal monarchyi! They have compiled a 
book (a), which gives him a right to all the coun- 


tries that his arms can reach. Ours, among the 


feſt, muſt come to take its trial; and the Sor- 
% bonne, the Parliament, or a Court of Juſtice, 
“will give ſentence for our deſtruction (50. ? 


Such were the efforts made to ruin the Prince 


of Condẽ's party. It received its laſt blow from 
Lewis XIV. himſelf, who, a little before, had 
treated with the Swedes to force the election in 
the Prince's favour. A ſudden revolution had 
changed the intereſts of France, the Elector of 
Brandenburg having lately joined its enemies, and 
made himſelf formidable in the Low- countries. It 
(4) Entitled Recherche des Droits, a Diſcuſſion of Rights ; 


compoſed by order of the court of France, and containing large 
claims upon the dominions of moſt of the neighbouring Prin- 


3 
(5) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 84. 
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V-a658, was of great importance to diſunite him; from thy 
allies, by preſenting to his view the crown of po. 
land for the Duke of Newburg, from whom he 
expected great advantages to his family. Levi 
therefore heſitated not to declare to the Poles, tha 
he deſiſted from his firſt demand, and transferred al 
his intereſt, to the Duke of Newburg. (a). 

Yer 1669. Things. were in this ſituation, when the diet of 
election was opened in the month of May. 4; 
ſoon as the throne is vacant, all the courts of juſ. 
tice, and other ordinary ſprings of the machine of 
government, remain in a ſtate of inaction, and all th 
authority is transferred to the Primate, Who, in 

quality of interrex, has in ſome. reſpects more power 
than the King bimſelf; and yet the republic takes 
no umbrage at it, becauſe he has not time to make 
throne to foreign Princes, which is in effect pro- 
claiming that a own is to be diſpoſed F; he il. 
ſues the um venſals (S for the election; gives order 
to the Staroſts to keep 4, ſtrict guard upon the for 
tifſied places, and to the Grand - Generals to do the 
ſame upon the frontiers, towards which the army 
marches. If a foreign Miniſter was to preſent 
himſelf there, at this juncture, he would be refuſe 
admiſſion, till he received ia paſſport from the Pri- 
mate. The ſingular ſituation of affairs made tbe 
Poles think once more of Caſimir, who, not with. 
ſtanding his abdication, had not yet quitted the 
kingdom. He was obliged to remove forty leagues 

38 from Warſaw; that he might be out of the way 

of forming any party. Ve N ; itte 
The plate of election is the field of Wola, at 
the gates of Warſaw. All the nobles of the king 


r 7 9750 

(8) Littere univer/ales. | Circular letters ſent by the Kings 

of Poland to the provinces and grandees of the kingdom up- 
on public affairs. | OT ee 
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dom have a right of voting. The Poles encamp on 


the left ſide of the Viſtula, and the Lithuanians on 


the right, each under the banners of their reſpec- 
tive Falatinates, which makes a ſort of. ciyil army, 
conſiſting, of between a hundred and fifty, and two 
hundred thouſand . men, aſſembled to exerciſe. the 
higheſt act of freedom. 2 Thoſe who are not ahle 
to provide a horſe and a ſabre, ſtand behind on foot, 
umed with ſcy thes, and do not ſcem at all leſs 
proud than the reſt, as they have the ſame right 
of voting. Ta, e 5 Y TH # 
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The field of election is ſurrounded by a ditch, 


for Little Poland, and a third to the weſt for Li- 


+ 0 


* 


im R.... 
It is prohibited, upon pain of being declared a 
blic enemy, to appear at the election with regu- 
troops, in order to avoid all violence. But the 
nobles, Who are always armed with piſtols and 
ſabres, commit violence againſt one another, at the 
time that they cry out liberty. 


All who aſpire openly to the crown, are expreſs- 


ſent accalion, one of the Potozki family filled this 


o 
: 


* : 


ly excluded from the field of election, that their 
preſence may not conſtrain the voters. The King 
muſt be elected nemine contradicente, by all the ſut- 
frages without exception. A ſingle noble oppoſed 
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v. 1669. the election of Uladiſlas VII. and being aſked what 


gets on horſeback ; and then the profoundeſt ſilence 
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 objeftion' he could make to him, None at all, an. 
ſwered he, But I will not ſuffer him to be Ning. 
The proclamation was ſuſpended for ſome hours, 
which were employed in bringing him over. 
The attempt) ſucceeded, and the King would fain 
know the motive of his oppoſition. I had a mind 
to 77 ſaid the nobleman, whether our liberiy wa; 


till in being or not. I am ſatisfied" that it is; and 


you ſhall not have a ' better ſubjels than me. The 
law is founded upon this principle, that when a 
vaſt family adopts a father; all the children have 


aà right to be pleaſed. The idea is plauſible in ſpe: | 


culation; but if it was rigorouſly kept to, Poland 
could have no ſuch thing as a lawful King. They 
therefore give up a real unanimity, and content 
themſelves with the appearance of it; or rather, if 
the law which preſcribes it cannot be fulfilled by 
— of money, they call in the aſſiſtance of the 
— ( ĩ HT INE OT * 

Before they come to this extremity, no election 
can poſſibly be carried on with more order, decen- 
cy, and appearance of freedom. The Primate, in 
few words, recapitulates to the nobles on horſeback; 
the reſpective merit of the candidates, which has 
already been examined in the dietines ; he exhorts 
them to chuſe the moſt worthy, invokes heaven, 
gives his bleſſing to the aſſembly, and remains alone 


with the Marſhal ' of the diet, while the Senators 


diſperſe themſelves into the ſeveral Palatinates, to 
promote an unanimity of ſentiments. If they ſuc- 
ceed, the Primate goes himſelf to collect the votes, 
naming once more all the candidates. Soda, an- 
{wer the nobles ; that is the man we chuſe, and in- 
ſtantly the air reſounds with his name, with cries 


of vivat, and the noiſe of piſtols. If all the Pa- 


latinates agree in their nomination, the Primate 


ſuc- 


if all are ſatisfied ; and after a general approbation, 
three times proclaims the King; and. the Grand- 
Marſhal of the crown repeats the proclamation three 
times at the three gates of the camp. How glo- 
rious a King this, if endued with royal qualities! 
And how inconteſtible his title in the ſuffrages of a 


whole people! 


* 


This ſketch of a free and peaceable election is, 
by no means, a repreſentation of what uſually hap- 
pens. The corruption of the great, the fury of the 
people, intrigues and factions, the gold and the arms 
of foreign powers, frequently fill the ſcene with vio- 
lence and blood. The Czar Alexis, to ſecure the 
election of his ſon Fædor, was advancing with an 
amy of fourſcore thouſand men. He was not yet 
the father of Peter I. whoſe greatneſs was to aſto- 
niſn the earth. The Grand- Chancellor of Lithua- 
nia, Caſimir Paz, ſaved his country by amuſing 
Alexis, who came to deſtroy it; and while he flat- 
tered him with the hopes of gaining his point, with- 
out drawing. the ſword, the Poles were diſcuſſing 
the claims of two other competitors, the Duke of 
Newhurg, and Prince Charles of Lorrain. | 
The former, already ſixty years old, was ſup- 
ported not only by Sweden, and the Electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, but alſo by the King of 
France and the Emperor. This cabal preſented one 
of thoſe ſingularities which always aſtoniſh thoſe 
who know nothing of Princes. Lewis XIV. ab- 
andoned a Prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and 
Leopold, a Prince of Lorrain, whom he conſidered 
as the chief of the eldeſt branch of his family ; and 
both to protect a ſtranger. 3 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, ſon of Duke Francis, 
and nephew of the inconſtant Charles IV. Who 
ſpent his whole life in loſing his dominions, and re- 
covering them again, had to recommend him the 
lay ä flower 


ſucceeding to the greateſt noiſe, he aſks three times, Y. 2 


« $ 
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v. 1665. flower of age, a happy countenance, an heroic fl 


ure, Rrengeh of body, vigour of mind, the rep 
tation of being humane, application to buſineſ, 
and talents for war, of which he had given proofs 
in 5 There were two other circumſtan. 
ho T2 1% Vedi ee nnn e 
ces which preſented him in a favourable light; Be. 
ing yet unmarried, he might make ſuch a choice a 
the republic approved; and the Prince of Lixen, 


his Ambaſſador, told all the nobility, that his na. 
ter preſented himſelf unſypported by foreign powers, 
that he might owe his elevation to them only, and 


teſtify his gratitude as became a King. Nor were 
there wanting ſome zealous jeſuits, hd, to increaſe 
his intereſt, gravely aſſured the Poles, that he had 
a great devotion for the Virgin, 'ahd that there 


were three hundred faints in his own family, whoſe 


litanies he daily repeated (a). Having no domi- 
nions, his private agents were only his confeſſor 
the Jeſuit. Kichard, and an Iriſh Monk, diſguiſcd 
in the habit of a cavalier. Such emiſſaries were 
not likely to procure him great regard.” 
The aſſembly was already proceeding to vote, 
and the deciſive moment approached, when Debicz- 
ſki, ſtandard- bearer of Sendomir, a man 'venerable 
for his ſanctity of manners and grey hairs:, gave 
the Equeſtrian order to underſtand, ** That the 
faction of the Prince of Conde was, reviving; 
that a ſuſpicious aſſembly had been held at the 
% Primate Prazmowſki's; that the uſual artifices 
& of France were well known; that the Ambaſſa- 
* dor of that crown publicly declared one thing, 
„while another was contriving in private; that 
* Conde would be proclaimed at a time when it 
was leaſt expected, if meaſures were, not er 
ly taken to prevent it. Immediately the Equeſ- 
ian order ran to the Seilite, to, init upon the 


he ; þ 8 * , 
6 ry Fra rn Fry 4 E+Y 7 us | n 1 9 1 161 197 1 
244 433 „ „ 144 aw 4s - | SC £4 6. a 64+ 5 3. 244140 LET | . 
' (a) Zaluſki, tom. i. 85 
8 an. ch >» $ : .* o 0 
een . 
exclu- 


ing; and the Primate fought his anſwer in the 
F . OO >. 99S CH 
Sobieſki, as Gratſd- General, ought to have been 
ipon' the frontiers: he was prohibited by the laws 
wo appear in the field of election: but the high 
credit he was in had raiſed him above the conſti- 


; ation; a fore ſign of weakneſs in a republican 
. oremment, where the laws ought always to be 


more teſpected than great men. Sobieſki obſerving, 
the perplexity of the Primate, roſe up to ſpeak, It 
2s for his intereſt that an excluſion ſhould be pro- 


re tor his in nat al | 
f rounced . againſt the Prince; for, though he was 
ad ot in the number of the candidates, he knew 


hat a free nation might, in a moment, look be- 


re 
fs ond them for ſome other perſon ; and in this caſe, 
\i- te hero of the nation might well flatter himſelf 
or rich the hopes of fixing its attention. And yet 
d {With are the terms in which he ſpoke : „I here 


eis a wide difference between refuſing to vote for 
* a candidate, and excluding him. A refuſal is 
* only an exerciſe of freedom; an excluſion is a 


te 8 | | 

2. direct affront. If the Equeſtrian order pretends 
e to reſtrain, in this manner, the liberty of the 
ve “ Senate, I will neither ſubmit to ſuch ſlavery, nor 
he have any ſhare in affronting a great Prince, 
g „but quit the aſſembly, If they are contented 
he “ with refuſing him their ſuffrages, it is well 
es known that I always yield to the voice of the 


* public.” Next day the demand for his exclu- 
lon "became the voice of the public; and the Pri- 
mate 5 it, againſt his own opinion, and 


it en the Senate (6 
i. Tranquility was now reſtored for a time, the 


el. F/ention_ of the aſſembly being wholly taken up 

he ith the Duke of Neybürg, and Prince Charles. 
ini Dag i 13 Jo gaiitcod - 

" 2 Zalaſki, tom. i. p. 118. | 

u- . 6 Their 


acluſion of the Prince: the demand was perplex v. 1663. 


V. 1669. Their virtues and their vices, the good and the 
I evil that the republic might expect from them, 
were diſcuſſed. Tis at the tribunal of liberty that 
Princes ſhould get themſelves tried, if they would 

know what the world thinks of them; for they ca 

never know it in their own courts, The partiſans 

of Prince Charles, that is to ſay, the majority of 

the nobles on horſeback, never ceaſed repeating, 

« What ſhall we do with Newburg ? A Prince, 
already ſixty years of age, who will no ſooner 
. have tried on his crown, than we muſt throw our. 

«© ſelves again into confuſion by thinking of a,new 

« election; and even though he ſhould live longer 

« than there is any ground to hope, will his ad. 

e yanced age permit him to learn our language, to 

«* faſhion himſelf to our manners, and to ſupport 

e the fatigues of the diet, the bench, the ſenate, 

«* and the camp? What good can we poſſibly en- 

e pect from him? Too many powers intcreſ 

« themſelves in his behalf, not to make. it coſt us 

« ſomething : particularly, Sweden and Branden. 

wy « borg are our very next neighbours. He is re- 
Go « commended to us for our King; but we ſhould 
„ be told what he has done either in war or peace, 
for the glory and happineſs of his own ſubjects. 
“All that we know of him is, that he is the fa- 
« ther of a numerous family. Two of his ſons are 
«intended for the Prieſthood : and will not our 
' ©" richeſt abbies, and beſt biſhoprics, he for them 
% only? His daughters too! What a burden wil 

. * they. be to the ſtate? His being a candidate for 
© our crown, is not, depend upon it, ſo much for 

_ *© himſelf, as for his poſterity, whom he wants to 
* fix upon the throne. If he ſucceeds, we ſhall 
« 'for ever be forced to bend under the ſtiffneſs of 
% haughty nation, and ſee our court and great 
«offices filled by Germans of both ſexes, inceſ- 
e ſantly boaſting of their pedigrees, and inſulc- 
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ing us and our wives; us, the deſcendants of the Y+ 1669. 


„ Sarmatians who have ſo often made Germany 


« tremble (a). 


« We are preſented by fortune with another 
Prince of a very different ſtamp: ſprung from a 


« modeſt nation, and endued with that virtue him- 
« ſelf; fierce and haughty no where but at the head 
« of an army. The f 

« with him, if he brings any at all, will be amply 


it ſatisfied with being on an equality with the Poles. - 


« Unſupported by any cabal, without moving all 
«© Europe to promote his greatneſs, he wiſhes to 
% owe the ſceptre only to our ſuffrages. His age, 
« his ſtature, his ſtrength, his virtues, the exploits 
“ which have already diſtinguiſhed him, all con- 
« ſpire. to promiſe a long and happy reign. His 
children, if they are to ſucceed him, will be born 
« Poles, and by ſuch a mother as we ſhall ap- 
% proved?! {oh + 46 "Fork 
The Senate, .the Deputies, and almoſt all the 
grandees who were for the Duke of Newburg, al- 
lowed the portrait of the' Prince of Lorrain to be 
faithfully drawn ; but, after having ſoftened that of 
his rival, they boaſted much of his great poſſeſſions, 
and what he promiſed to the republic; a body of 


troops, maintained at his own expence, a year's 


pay to the national forces, a military ſchool for the 
young nobility, with a fund to aſſiſt them in the ex- 
pence of travelling; advantages which Prince 
Charles might promiſe, but was not in a condi- 
tion to perform, as he had not the ſame fortune, 
or rather had no fortune at all, the French having 
lately diſpoſſeſſed his father of his dominions. If 
we refuſe him, added they, we have no inconve- 
nience to apprehend on that account; but if we 
reject the Duke of Newburg, let us reflect that the 


() Zaluſki, tow. i. p. 76. (b) 14. ibid. p. 42. 
; K powers 


ew Lorrainers that he brings, 
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| themſelves obeyed, ' | 
At theſe words, the * 5 . contain no 


longer; a ſudden fury was kindled, and the fire 


ſpread through every rank. The Senate, the great 
Officers, and the Deputies, were ill defended by the 
entrenchment that ſurrounds the Szopa. One part 
of the republic beſieged the other. Several diſ- 


charges were made, as a prelude to all the horrors 
that ik follow. The Senators and Deputies were 


ſeen throwing themſelves from their ſeats, and run- 
ning here and there, or lying flat upon the ground, 


while the balls whiſtled over their heads. Some 


got to the gates of the camp, but were received 
with piſtols at their breaſts : two were killed; a 
great number wounded; and all forced to return 
to their places to ſave their lives (a). The tumult 
was every moment encreaſing, when Potozki, the 
Marſhal of the diet, interpoſed to appeaſe it. It 
was with great difficulty that they refrained from 


inſulting him, but the uproar ſtill continued. No- 


thing is more difficult than to Ny within bounds 
a nation that makes Kings. 

From the firſt opening of the diet, not a night 
paſicid in-which-perſons were not aſſaſſinated in the 


ſtreets of Warſaw, or the field of election. Sobi- 


eſki had, upon two accounts, a right to command 
obedience to his orders. As Grand- Marſhal, he 
was entruſted with the civil government; and as 
Grand General, he had the army at his command. 


As ſoon as he exerted his authority, he ſtruck an 


awe into the tpi of „ ur He threatened 


71 

(a) This — Was * lathe of the Szopa's being 
Þuile in a new ſorm. This wooden edifice was formerly open 
on all ſides, ſupported only by pillars; but was cloſed up in 
all future elections. The nobles murmured at this innovation; 


but it ſtill ſubßſts. 


to 


e. eee 
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to ſend for troops, and fire upon whatever party v. 1669. 


— — to diſturb the freedom of election. 
The fdar of his executing: theſe menaces having 
d the rage of the aſſembly, Opalinſki, 


Palatine of Kaliſch, completely reſtored tranquil- 


lity by the wiſdom of his remonſtrances. 


To what purpoſe, ſaid he, are we murdering: 


one another, for princes that we have never 
A ſeen, and who perhaps will make uſe of their 
i ſceptre only to {mite us? Our anceſtors were far 
c more wiſe. Scarce was the nation ſettled, when 


eit was divided, as it is now, among ſeveral fo- 


„ reign candidates. The calamities which threat- 
«<ened:'the public, reſtored the uſe of reaſon : 
« Piaſt, a native of Poland, was choſen : and this 
tt man, who had neither birth nor fortune, go- 
te verned with ſuch wiſdom, that to this time eve- 


« ry Poliſn King is called Piaſt out of honour and 


« gratitude. Let us leave the Duke of Newburg 
«to govern his large family, and his ſmall domi- 
4 nions. Let the Prince of Lorrain employ his 
money in recovering his hereditary territories. 
« But let us imitate our anceſtors, and chuſe a 


4, pigſt (a). 


This is not the firſt time that a wiſe ſpeech has 
calmed. a tumultuous crowd. But what Piaſt to 
ehuſe, was a difficulty not eaſy to be got over. 
The aſſembly turned their eyes upon Sobieſki, If at 
this juncture he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 


the crown, the illuſion was of ſhort duration. The 


more any one reflects upon ancient and modern 
hiſtory the more will he be convinced that human 


affairs are the ſport of fortune. The man whom 


ſhe ſecretly deſtined for the throne, was the laſt 
that the public would have thought of. He inter- 
eſted himſelf ſo little in the election, that he was 


(a) Hiſtory of the diets, p. 194. 
| 2 not 
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V. 1669. not found in his tent, but in a convent at Warſaw, 
His name was Michael Wieſnowieſki;''' The two 
Palatines, Opalinſki and another, conduct him to 
the field of election without informing him of 
their deſign, and there preſent, propoſe, and nomi- 
nate him. Olſowſki, Biſhop of Culm, and V ice- 
Chancellor of Voland, a prelate reſpectable for his 
virtue, cries out in an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain, Long live 
King Michael. The cry immediately flies from 
mouth to mouth; all the orders repeat it, and no- 
thing is now wanting but the Primate's proclama- 
tion: the nobles force him to it with a piſtol at his 
breaſt, and Wieſnowieſki is King. 

The man in the nation that was moſt ſurprized, 

was he himſelf. He wept as they dragged him to 
the throne, and proteſted: that he was incapable of 

= filling it; and the truth is, that ſince the Poles re- 
= jected all foreign candidates, and reſolved upon 
chuſing a Piaſt, it would ſeem they ſhould not have 
hefitated a moment between Wieſnowieſki and Sobi- 
eſki. Wieſnowieſki was ſcarce thirty years old; 
Sobieſki, being ten years elder, had nearly reached 
that maturity of age which is ſo neceſſary in the 

Governor of a great nation. Wieſnowieſki's youth 

had been totally unemployed :. Sobieſki had ſpent 
his in travelling, in the ſtudy of public buſineſs, 
and in the fatigues of war: Wieſnowieſki had held 
no office in the ſtate; Sobieſki” had obtained the 
higheſt by actions of 'diſtinguiſhed glory, and till 
went on to acquire new triumphs. Wieſnowieſki 
even wanted that importance which riches beſtow; 
he ſubſiſted upon a penſion of ſix thouſand livres 
which Queen Louiſa had given him, and upon the 
liberality of the Biſhop of Plocſko; Sobieſki had 
a vaſt eſtate, and numerous vaſſals. Wieſnowi- 
eſlei came to the election among the crowd of 
nobles to join his ſuffrage with theirs; Sobieſki, 
the firſt perſon of the republic, ſeemed to preſent 
4 | 1 him- 
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KING of POLAND. 
himſelf rather to receive the ſuffrages of the aſſem- 
bly than to give his own: . One circumſtance only, 
if ſuch a circumſtance can make a nation happy, 
ſpoke in favour of the new King; and this was his 


birth. He was deſcended from Koribut, uncle of 


the great Jagellon ; his father was Jeremiah Wieſ- 
nowieſki, Palatine of Ruſſia, who having poſſeſſed 
a great eſtate in the Ukraine, was ſtripped of it 
before his death by the Coſſacks; ſo that the ſon, 
having nothing left him but an empty name, could 
have little reaſon to expect ſo diſtinguiſhed an ho- 
nour, * 

There is nothing in other countries that reſembles 


this ceremony. Let any one figure to himſelf, more 


than a hundred thouſand nobles on horſeback, who 
would ſooner reduce themſelves to the loweſt po- 


verty than not diſplay their pomp; the grandees 


in all the Aſiatic ſtatelineſs; a whole nation of cu- 
rious ſpectators; the numerous troops that guard 
the camp; and the roar of artillery, joined to the 
acclamations of an aſſembled kingdom. Such is 
the military and-civil pomp, with which the King 


elect is conducted, firſt to the great church of St. 
John, and then to the royal palace. Upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion, the Poles, in the firſt moments of 


their enthuſiaſm, diſcovered many a happy preſage; 


for their- prejudices in favour of the ancient Ro- 


mans, diſpoſe them to put all the faith in omens 
that Chriſtianity will permit. During the election, 
a dove had flown acroſs the incloſure where the Se- 
nate was debating. An eagle had hovered over the 
nobles. A ſwarm of bees had buzzcd about Wieſ- 


nowieſki without / hurting him, a thing that had 


formerly happened to a ſtatue of Antoninus Pius, 
To all this, were added ſeveral preſages that had 


happened to Monks at the altar. Every thing con- 
curred to promiſe a happy reign : but we ſhall ſoon 


K 3 - fee, 
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ſee, that the dove, the eagle, 1 bees, and the 
Monks, were all miſtaken (a-. 

Caſimir, however, was mots 1 told 
whom they had choſen, V bat, ſaid he, have they ſet 
the crown upon i be bead of that poor fellow ? His 


reign was thought ſo unpromiſing in foreign coun- 


tries, that, ſoon after his election, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, whoſe houſe was far from being fo 
powerful as it is now (Frederick II. was then un- 


born) ordered a Pruſſian gentleman to be ſeized 
under the very windows of his palace; and that aſy- 


lum was violated without any repargtiog being 


made. 


— 


Never was chere a King who wanted more to be 
governed; and in this caſe, it is not always the moſt 
able and moſt upright that get the government in- 
to their hands. The Grand-Chancellor of Lithua- 
nia, Caſimir Paz, paſſeſſed all his confidence: a 


man of eminent talents, great natural eloquence, 


and improved abilities; but ambition being more 
prevalent in him than love for his country, he aimed 


gular inſtance of profuſion in a ſtateſman. 


only at promoting the greatneſs of his own family, 
which was already the moſt flouriſhing in Lithuania, 


though not originally of that country, but a branch 


of the Pazzi of Florence. This relationſhip, with 
Saint Magdalen de Pazzi had coſt the Chancellor 
near two millions to build a monaſtery of Camal- 
dules under the patronage of his kinſwoman : a ſin- 
His 
brother, Michael Paz, of a turbulent, fiery, and 
capricious temper, was Grand-General of Lithua- 


nia, a profeſſed rival to Sobieſki, well acquainted 


with military. affairs, but wanting that ſuperiority of 
genius which ſupports a tottering ſtate. 

If Sobieſki had not ſtood up in its defence, Po- 
mc was on the. point of being lulyeQed to ra- 


(a) * Pp: 1 355 146. 
vage 
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vage and deſolation. The Coſſacks, notwithſtand- 
ing the peace they had made with the republic in the 
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reign of Caſimir, begun to entertain great ſuſpicions of 


the deſigns of the new King Michael. They appre- 


hended he might have a mind to recover the large 
eſſions of his own family in the Ukraine, and 


thoſe of all the other Poliſn nobles who had been 


diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates. To diſpel their fears, 
the Coſſacks demanded a renunciation of all theſe 
claims. The Poles, on their ſide, were unwilling to 

in a war, at a time when the kingdom was greatly 
exhauſted. The King employed Sobieſki to ne- 
gociate the affair; though he could have wiſhed for 
any other fit Ambaſſador, for he begun to take 
umbrage at a ſubject who was too much eſteemed. 
by the nation. The leader of the Coſſacks, that 
ſame Doroſcenſko whom Sobieſki had already beat, 
was inflexible. It was neceſſary, therefore, to have 
recourſe to that laſt reaſon of Kings, which has 
ſpilt ſuch ſtreams of blood ſince the time that men 
firſt choſe to ſet maſters over their heads. Sobi- 
eſki ſhed as little as he could; for he conſidered: 
the blood of the Coſſacks as belonging to the re- 
public, ſince they had actually been good ſubjects 
before the Poles had made them bad ſlaves. An- 
other cauſe of Sobieſki's treating them ſo mildly, 
was his having but few troops; he therefore called 
in the aſſiſtance of art, and ſowed diviſion among 


the Coſſacks. He ſet up a new leader againſt the 


old one, Hanenſſco againſt Doroſcenſco. He re- 
duced to the obedience of Poland the cities of Bar, 
Nimirow, Kalnick, and Braclaw, and all the coun- 
try between the Bog and the Nieſter. Doroſcenſke: 
being entirely overpowered, had no way to ſave the 
reſt of the Ukraine but by threatening to give up 
the country to the Turks, if he was drove to extre- 


mities; and this threat made Sobieſki ſuſpend his 


victories. The congratulations he received ſhew 


plainly the Importance of the campaign. We 


4 | 7. Can- 


V. 1671. 
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V. 1651. (cannot ſufficiently admire your valour and pru- ; 
0 dence in this expedition. With ſuch a handful of 
e men, how could you recover ſo many places, 
56 and particularly Braclaw, which alone is worth 
1 a victory? You have opened to us a paſlage into 
© the Ukraine, and will doubtleſs compleat its re. 
% duction. Even envy. itſelf. is forced to own, 
«+ that Poland is indebted to you for its ſafety (a). 
Theſe are the terms in which the Vice-Chancellor 
writ to him in the name of the King and the whole 
republic; and in this manner the Grand-General 
took his revenge for having miſſed the crown. 

But he inſiſted upon it, that, without abuſing 
their victory, the Poles ſhould treat the Coſſacks 
gently, and bring them back to their allegiance by 

clemency, and the alluring hopes of future pro. 

ſperity. n 45 
v. 1672. Such was alſo the opinion of all the Deputies, 5 
and the greateſt part of the Senate aſſembled in the pal 
diet; but the King and his council thought diffe- vo 
rently. The reign of the weak Michael was the Co 
reign of favourites. His council was made up of 
ſioners to the Emperor Leopold, whoſe filter 
he had lately married. Leopold was appreheuſive 
of a formidable armament that was preparing in 
Turkey; and had laid a plan that was likely to 
divert it upon Poland. He knew that Doroſcenſko 
had threatened to give up the Ukraine to the Turks, 
if he was driven to extremities ; and he conjectured 
that the Turks would not be indifferent to the ac- 
quiſition of fo fine a province, which would lay 
open to them Poland and Muſcovy, two kingdoms 
that had produced ſo many enemies to the Otto- 
man empire. He knew beſides, that Michael, if 
he could recover the Ukraine by open force, flat- 
tered himſelf with recovering alſo the immenſe pa- 


(a Zaluſti, tom. i; p. 133, 146. 
3 h e e Yimony 
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rimony of his anceſtors, perhaps with ſome addi. v. 673. 


tions. Acquainted with all theſe circumſtances, 
Leopold had no difficulty to perſuade him, that all 
negotiations with the rebels were no leſs dangerous 
than they were mean; and that to pardon Doroſ- 
cenſko was to weaken the royal authority. Mi- 
chael therefore thought himſelf great, by ſhewing 
himſelf inflexible. - 4 | | 

In the mean time the diet, by the. laws of the 
kingdom, might force him to make peace: to pre- 
yent which, he bribed a Deputy, who made a pro- 
telt, left the aſſembly, and the diet was diſſolved. 
A plain proof that the proteſt of the Deputy was 
only an artifice of the court, is, that the King 
took no ſteps to bring him over, and reſtore to the 
council of the nation its power of proceeding up- 
on buſineſs, | 


Doroſcenſko was ſoon acquainted with what had 


paſt, and fearing to fall into the hands of a pro- 
yoked ſovercign, went to look for a new one at 
Conſtantinople. * 

Mahomet IV. in his way to the throne, had 


paſſed over the body of his father, Ibrahim J. 


whom the janizaries had ſtrangled. He had beat 


the Imperialiſts, made great conqueſts in Hungary, 


ſubdued Tranſylvania, and taken the Iſle of Candy, 
anciently called Crete. The Turks thought they 
could not do a greater honour to the Count de 
Guilleragues, Ambaſſador from France, and his 
attendants, than by calling the French the kinſ- 
men of Mebemmed-Tetib, Mahomet the Victorious. 
Hitherto, however, he had been victorious only as 
moſt ſovereigns are, who do every thing without 
doing any thing. He had never yet appeared in 
perſon at the head of his armies; but. his ſucceſs 
ſeemed unalterable under the management of the 
Grand- Viſir Cuprogli, of abilities equally exalted 
with his ſtation. A Grand- Viſir is Conſtable, Chan- 

2 | . . cellor, 
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v. 2672, cellor, and F irſt Preſident, all together; and each 


of theſe offices was well filled. He ſucceeded his 
father in the Viſir's place, againſt the policy of the 
Empire, which does not ſuffer honours to be per- 
petuated in the ſame family. Another ſingular cir. 
cumſtance was his obtaining this ſupreme honour 
at the age of thirty, whereas the cuſtom is for no 
one to hold great offices under forty (a). The 
Turks, who never give into hyperbole but upon 
ar occaſions, called him zhe light of nations, 
the guardian of the laws, the formidable Commander. 
The ſaying of Montecuculi, upon his retiring from 
public life, when his rivals finiſhed their courſe, is 
well known; ſhould 4 man who has had the ho. 
nour of fighting with Turenne,, Conde, and Cuprogli, 


. hazard his glory againſt perſons that are only begin. 


ning to command armies? The military part of 
Cuprogli's character was all that Montecuculi was 
acquainted with. 


This able. Miniſter, reflecting upon Doroſcen- 


ſko's offers, formed a deſign to conquer Poland, 
deferring, till another campaign, the deſtruction of 


the empire of Vienna, as a victory which would 
be facilitated by this; and he was for having his 
maſter come in perſon to gather the laurels he had 
prepared for him. The Viſir's inſiſting upon Ma- 
homet's preſence in the army, was a proof both of 
his policy and attachment to the Sultan, who, not- 
withſtanding the victories of his reign, was begin- 
ning to incur the hatred and contempt of his ſub- 


jects, becauſe he was entirely given up to his plea- 
ſures, and ſpent more money in his ſeraglio, than he 
would have done in conquering the Chriſtians. 


But the Divan repreſented, that this war could 
not be a juſt one, without a previous ſummons to 


the Poles, and a refuſal on their part to give ſatis- 


( @) Ricaut's Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, p. 135. 
faction 


that is, the Pontiff of the Mahometan religion, re- 


importance, being the only one in the empire to 
whom. the Grand-Seignior riſes; but were he de- 
tected in any double dealing, he would be pounded 
to jelly in a mortar (a). The Fetfa which he re- 
fuſed on this occaſion, is a ſort of Epiſcopal man- 
date, that always accompanies the public orders of 
the Grand-Seignior; becauſe, without this oracle, 
the people would not obey ſo well. Cuprogli, who 
was himſelf too much a friend to juſtice and reli- 
gion, not to liſten to their dictates, addreſſed the 
50. bpollowing manifeſto to the republic of Poland. 

« You aſſert that the Ukraine belongs to you, 
« and that the Coſſacks are your ſubjects, as if 
of ve did not know that this nation was formerly 
« free, and depended only upon itſelf. It is true, 
« they have given themſelves to you of their own 
« accord, and upon certain conditions; but they 
d, little expected that you would prove tyrants, and 
of (commit ſo many outrages. They have therefore 
d taken up arms, as they are authorized to do by 
is the laws of nature, to recover their former ſtate 
d of liberty. They have beſought the Sublime 
;- M*< Porte, to take them under its protection, and do 
F for them what it does for all the unhappy. The 
- ( invincible Mahomet has therefore ſent to Doro- 
- WM ſcenſko, chief of the Coſſacks, the ſabre and 
. the ſtandard. Know then, that if you do not 
- haſten to compoſe this difference with my maſ- 
e ter, who is already in motion towards Adria- 

* nople, but ſuffer him to arrive upon your fron- 
J tiers with his immenſe forces, the diſpute will 
Ano longer be decided by a treaty, but by the 


el 5 118 en ES A | 
(a) Ricaut's Hiſt, of the Ottoman Empire, p. 190. 
2 Wi * ſword, 
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faction to the Coſſacks, The Mufti in particular, V. 
fuſed his Feta. This Mufti is a perſonage of great 
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FV. 1673. « ford, and the wrath of the God of venge 


&* ance (a . 

At the grumbling of this thunder, the Senate xr 
fmbled, and begun with expreſſing great indig. 
nation, that the letter containing the declarz. 
tion of war was not writ by the Sultan himſelf 
but by the Viſir; which was conſtrued to be 
contemptuous e of arrogance. The King's 
partiſans laid hold of this moment of indignz- 
tion, to inſinuate that the declaration was not made 
in earneſt: Why, ſaid they, ſhould the Pore, 
«in general ſo faithful to treaties, break with us, 
«© who have given, her no offence? Can it be to 
enlarge her empire? But it is well known that 
* ſhe' is more ſolicitous at pteſent to preſerve her 
“ immenſe dominions, than to extend them. Can 
«* it be with a real deſign of ſupporting Doroſcen- 
% ſko?” But it was much more natural to favour 
“ him, while his ſtrength was yet entire. Would 
e Mahomet come with all the weight of his power 
1 to enter into a league with a robber? The vi. 
* ſir's declaration has all the appearance of being 
a menace extorted from him, by the importunity 
© and falſhoods of Doroſcenſko. But ſuppoſe the 
&* thunder ſhould follow the lightning, the Czar 


offers us a powerful diverſion, in, which he pro- 


<< miſes. to engage the Perſians ; and can we think 


„that the empire of Germany is not equally in- 


<< tereſted to reſtrain the Tyrant of Afia ? Here is 


alſo a ſuccour that may ſoon be called for (5). 


To all this the true patriots anſwered, that it 


was a much eaſier way to ſatisfy the Coſſfacks, and 


by this means deprive the Turks of all pretence to 
diſturb Poland. Sobieſki being abſent at this junc- 
ture, the Primate propoſed to ſuſpend all debates 
about was, till 1 arrival of the hero who under- 


(a4 -Zalu tom. 1, A 360, (6) Id. ibid. p. 352, & ſeq. 
| 8 ſtood 


preeable' to the King, who was apprehenſive of 
of. the Grand-General's becoming of ſtill greater im- 
dig. ce. Night coming on, it was propoſed to 
ata. ¶ carry on the debates by candle · light; but. the Pri- 
mate oppoſed this deſign, for fear that, as the diſ · 
de putes ran high, they might be tempted to ule their 
"g's Wl poniards in the dark ; a thing that had happened 
na. more than once in theſe aſſemblies. Perhaps alſo 
ade he apprehended an attempt upon his own perſon, 
ne, from ſome of thoſe villains, who are always ready 
us, o do more than Kings even deſir 
to The next morning Sobieſki arrived, and moſt of 
hat the Senators went out to meet him. He had the 
her BW pleaſure of hearing his own praiſes in full Senate: 
can Wi he was told, that the gown and the ſword became 
en. him equally, that he had twiſted the Jaurel with 
our WW his fakes, and had the abilities both of a Senator 
uld and a General. All this was true; but it was ne- 
ver WH ceflary, without loſing a moment, to fix upon ſome 
Vi- i expedient, to ſave the republic. Sobieſki ſpoke 
ing with great warmth for appeaſing the Coſſacks, point- 
ity ed our the articles in which Poland might make con- 
the ceflions. - But there is no ſuch thing as perſuading 
zar WW weak minds, much leſs Princes who are accuſtomed 
ro- if to make no diſtinction between might and right. 
nk WF Michael perſiſted in his obſtinacy, and returned the 
in- Porte no anſwer, as if its menaces had been of no 
i conſequence. 3 ee 255 
From this period may be dated the riſe of the 
it league that was formed to dethrone him. It is a 
nd maxim with the Poles, that whatever nation has a 
to night to make a King, has a right to unmake him 
c- alſo; fo that what would be called a conſpiracy 
tes in other countries, they look upon only as an exer- 
er- tion of a national privilege. Among the chiefs 
of this league were the Primate Prazmowſki — 
eo +: | awſki 


ge.: ood it ſo well. This propoſal was by no means v. 1672. 
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v. v1. awſki, the Great Standard- Bearer; "Lubomirſki, 


Palatine: of Cracow';  Ledehinſki, of Mazovia; 


Potozki, of Kiovia; 'Vielopoliki, and other nobles 
of equal importance. The enterprize was not ſo 
hazardous as it would have been in an hereditary 
kingdom, but yet it had its dangers. 6 
The confederated nobles thought proper to ſhey 
their regard to the Emperor, by acquainting him 
with their deſign, on account of his fiſter, why 
ſhared the throne of Poland with Michael. They 
therefore laid: beſore him all the grievances of ni 
ſtate, and particularly Michael's incapacity to go- 
vern. In proud and haughty nations, a King who 
1 generally totters upon the throne, whil 
rs, ho are eſteemed, fit firmly. The Eng. 
liſh. never thought of depoſing Cromwell; for 
Cromwell had humbled Holland, preſcribed the 
conditions of à treaty to Portugal, beat the Spa- 


niards, forced France to court his alliance, and 


given the empire of the ſea and of commerce to 
England; — ac was fit ek 3 but to 
ruin Poland. 

The — * tupceſental ander to 
the Emperor, the neceſſity there was of chuſing 
another Governor; that the only obſtacle in their 


way was their reſpect for his Cæſarean Majeſty, 


and their Queen Eleonora, whom they were forry 
to! involve in the King's fate. They therefore 
deſired him to ſay in what manner he —_ ſhe 


. might be treated. 


The emperor, after having ep. this pity 
for his brother-in-law, in having no talents for a 
throne, anſwered, that he pitied the republic ftill 
more, but could not conſent to ſee his ſiſter with- 
out a crown. The method that he propoſed, to 


avoid all difficulties, was this: The moſt Serene 


King (ſuch was the title his Cæſarean Majeſty gave 


\ 
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10 Michael was of a weak conſtitution, of un- 


{ttled health, and hitherto without children: the 


validity of his marriage might, by the canons, be 
queſtioned, on account of impotence, a way that 
had often ſucceeded with crowned heads. The 
Queen conſented to ſupport this accuſation, | for the 
good of the republic; but then it muſt be expreſs- 
ly ſtipulated, that after the diſſolution of her union 
with Michael, ſhe was to marry the Prince who 
hould ſucceed him in the throne. A parallel in- 
ſtance had happened ſo late as the year 1667, when 
the Queen of Portugal, who had a paſſion for Don 
pedro, brother to her huſband King Alphonſo, ac- 
cuſed the latter of impotence, and obtained a bull 


from Rome to marry her e e jat and ſhare | 


with him the throne. 

Another difficulty was, to ſettle opon 5 head 
they ſhould place the crown. The Emperor inſiſted 
upon the excluſion of all heretics, and Frenchmen. 
His averſion to the former he carried ſo far, as to 
extend it even to heretics who ſhould change their 
religion with a view. to the crown; and the French 
were proſcribed % as a. reſtleſs, turbulent, and in- 


« flammatory nation, ſaid Leopold, in his diſpatches 


on chin occaſion. : Their machinations,” added 

+, againſt, all Europe in general, and againſt 
F the houſe of Auſtria in particular, are well 
8 known. It would be unreaſonable, that I ſhould 
« expoſe my own family and the empire, for the 
„ fake of your intereſt. The King that I propoſe 
to you is Prince Charles of Lorrain, whom you 


ere upon the point of crowning in the laſt 


i election. Do net, conſider him as a Prince with- 
out fortune, and without power, who would be 
burdenſome to the republic. His father is in- 
* deed diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions; but this is 
* only a temporary evil, for which he is indebted 
* to France, and which that nation will, in = 
((e en 


V. 1672. 
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v. 2678. 66 rene tows ww" repent of, than rejoice 
6 at (a . 

In the laſt election, Leopold had me the 
Duke of Newburg to the Prince whom he now ſo 
warmly. recommended; but policy will not permit 
ſovereigus to ſpeak always the ſame language, and 

wear the ſame E After having laid open his 
plan, he again expreſſed his forrow, that the ſceptre 
ſhould-be f — out of the hands of the moſt Se. 
rene King Michael, and lamented over "fo melan- 
choly a neceſſity, concluding with-a moſt earnef 
_ requeſt to the ren to Lr for” on Slit 
ene, nin 
HFitherto the eee nobles: -uncertain of 
Sobieſki, whoſe conduct ſeemed to indicate an un. 
willingneſs to break with the court, had communi 
cated to him nothing of their deſign > but reflect. 
ing upon the neceſſity of gaining ning him over, they 
no laid it before him. The part he ſhould take 
— him to act, was likely to 5 detide the fate of 
the King, and the kingdom. With all the weight 
of his -dignities of Grand-Marſhal and Grand- 
General, of Commander and Father of an arm), 
which thought itſelf invincible when headed by him, 
he eſpouſed the-cauſe of the kingy "againſt the 
/ King. But whether, when he reſolved upon the 
depoſition-of Michael, he aimed at fixing the at- 
tention of the nation upon himſelf, or had nothing 
in view but the ublic good, it is certain that he 
_ repreſented how: rous it would be to take the 
Emperor's nomination of a King; that it was put. 
ting the ſtate under the cuition of the council of 
Vienna; and that they had felt the melancholy ef. 
fects of it ever ſince Michael had been upon the 
throne : '** but juſt as it is, added he, to take the 
crown en a man who is incapable of wear. 


(a) Zuluft, tom. i. p. 342, & ſeq. 
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«, gf his wife; and the republic cannot, without 


1 diſgrace, engage in ſo infamous a plot. And as 


« to a, new King, if Poland cannot ſupply that 
« want, France has one to offer us, of as war- 


et like a genius as Prince Charles, and who can 
« '5 ONES us. in no diſagreeable connections. The 
rſon I mean is the Duke of Longueville (a), 5 


40 1 ot from the famous Count of Dunois, 
40 e ſaved Charles VII. his King, and France, 


41 11 


6. tue of his echte, and i is deſtined to ſave 
« Poland.” | 

The Queen did not think with Sobieſki, that ſhe 
Was. inſeparably connected with a huſband without 
a crown... She would indeed have preferred Prince 


Charles to the Duke of Longueville; but ſhe was 


determined, at all events, to continue upon the 
throne. She therefore inſinuated to the Grandees, 
that ſhe would conſent to marry the Duke. His 


picture: had been already ſhewn herd anc ſhe did 


not diſlike it. | 
Sobieſki's propoſal was nb to the * 


faction he always retained for France, and the in- 
tercourſe he kept up with Lewis XIV. As for the 
Prince whom he propoſed, all his merit conſiſted in 


valour, which alone will never make a great King: 


But the confederated nobles were too eager for a 
reyolution to weigh things maturely, and therefore 
acquieſceti implicitly. They made the utmoſt ex- 


pedition to form their meaſures with France; and 
the thing was conducted with ſo much ſecrecy by 


Sobieſki, that neither the court of Vienna, nor that 
of Warſaw, had the. leaſe Barn of wha was 


e on. 5 
0 2 = alſo by the 7 of Count de Saint Paal. 


The 
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HIS TOR of 10 HN SOBIESK 1 
Tbe abrupt diſſolutton of che laſt diet fiirhiſhed 


a pretence for demanding another in the beginning 
of the ſpring. Michael durſt not refuſe ity if ale 


ally as it was neceffary to put the republic in arms, 


for intelligence came Jnr the Turks were uli 
* their march. 


Never was a King inte ins rough a manner 


befor all his ſubjects. A grievance Which had, in 


voy meaſure, been fore! wen: him,” was revived in 


S327 + 


this diet. He had taken an oath at his corofiation, 


not to matry without the approbation of the repub- 


ick; and he had not even aſked its opinion, when 


he married Eleonora, Arch- Ducheſs of Aviftria. 


The Czar offered him his daughter, and the re- 
ftirution 'of the dutchy of Severia, with other con- 
fiderable advantages and this propoſal was highly 
agrecable'to the republic, whereas the Arch-Ducheſ? 


brought nothing. But tie King liſtened" only to 
the Chancellor Paz. The Bringing & about = al- 


liance had coſt him fve Rune thouſand” livres, 
which 'ſurnthe'-attempted'to reimburſe himſelf pri 
vately out of the naten ſtock ; and this'was in- 
2 A crime againſt tlie republic, Which ought 
how her finances are diſpoſed of, and had no- 
thing to do with the expences of a marriage that ſhe 
diſapprov: The fame match: 1 Bon him 
anot F reproach z his acceptarice of the order of the 
Golden Fizece being conſidefed as a mark of vaſfſa- 
lage, equally diſgraceful” to the King a0 ro his 
fuse; and as an engagement to eſpbuſe the 1 in- 
tereſts, and avenge” the*wrongs of the ' Y6uſe of 
Auſteza. It was even Pretended that he had ex- 
prefaly Worn to do o, Fllen he accepted the or- 


4 det, che cetemony of which was performed: ig pri 


vate. Far different, added they, was the Pabs 


„ viour of Stephen Battori, when the Spaniſh Am- 
"BS balldor mad him * od of the ime order. 


Sa #, "x x75.06 That 


. N 6 of PO LAN D. 


plore, ortered a collar to be. made, in which, 
inſtead of a Hep, there hung a w⅛Ʒ g amm 


* ed with threatening teeth (ah. Mi faid:che; 


« is "my order; I will accept yours; ben my-bro- 
ther, che King ef Spain; accepts mine.. 
The compariſon was carrigd on to a ſtill greater 
length. „Stephen conſultedꝰ only with the Senate 
and the diets: Michael manages all public bu · 
*-finefs with the Queen and the Auſtrian aſs 
4 fador, who is employed night and day in con- 
4 triving our ruin. Stephen always headed our 
% armies in perſon: Michael has never yet Hen 
ee ſten there. Is it reaſonable mar the members 
«ſhould expoſe themſelves foria head, who always 
keeps. ;hinitſelf out of the reach of danger (b) 25 
The Primate; taking advantage of this . 


addreffed him in tabms which, in an abſdlute 


narchy, would be: conſidered as high⸗ tr | 
The nation, ſaid he, has made, you its Ling. 
«1 and you are compaſſing its] deſtruction. La 
«ſtead ef endeavouring to pacify the Uk 


o vor have irritated-its ſenſe: of pain! Tou — 


«6 neglected to repair the fortifications; of Kami- 
« nieck, the bulwark of Poland. You- ſtill keep 
6 the German guard, which the republic ſaw with 
idiſdontent attending upon your predeceſſor, 
though be Paid it with his own money. You 


=” Have in your court, and your cabinet, 


« who factifice the intereſts of the nation to thaſe 
„of the King. The Deputies were preparing 
to addreſt you, to remove theſe public peſts; 


and yd have diſcovered an: expedient to re- 


* move the 2 temſcives.1.-You- violate our 


| 4 9 The arms of alta of which Bator was Wine 


before he came to the crown of Poland. 


© (#) Zaluſki, tom. i, p. 168. & ſeq. 


Ln L ons 
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1 That gerwullent Kin vwhoſe loſs: we Icio de- v. 7, 
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J. 367% «//conltitution,'in Aiſpoling.of Staroſties and ſeaty 
8 


% in the Senate, before deatk of thoſe who 
Ahold them. Tou have broke off two diets, in 


e order to ſcreen your authority from the animad- 
«, verſion of the laws. You have openly laid claim 


© to the ancient. prerogatives of gur Kings, and 

<< proteſted againft all encroachments upon them. 
% Theſe. ancient. / prerogatives, Which may be ex- 
po tended” to ſo enormous à pitch, where do you 

4 propoſe”: to ſearch for the: records that contain 
4 them 25 Probably in the Archives of Vienna or 
4 Madrid. '?Tis:: time, Senators, that we tremble 


2 for ourſelves, if we behave as becomes our 


*<:rank.. That ſaying which, you was heard to 
«make. uſe. of, after your corbnation, that you 
4 f wore to the Haid Conventa, with a mental re- 
« 49 16 Ae ee can we 


bee my ho. number. "mas. = in- 


ed to; Mi- 


to receive che Duke 81 e 0 Tho was 9 


tined for the tbtonege That Heir was yer Upon 


(a) Zulu. tom. 1. p. 168. 255 & * 
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the banks of the Rhine, which Lewis XIV. 1 was Y: 
attempting to paſs ; where every one knows that 
the Duke met with his death, by Hiring a piſtol 
wantonly upon ſome Dutchmen, who. begged their 
lives upon their knees. The/e /coundrels (to make 
uſe of his own e to whom he ordered the 
French to give no gave him none; and 
with him ended the b ; Orleans- Long veville, 
The death of this Prince 2 the "kengve, 
and reſtored ſome hope to Michael. 
The King, uncertain whether he was Rill aKing 
or not, aſſembled all- the nobility of the lower or- 
der, amounting to a hundred thouſand, in'the field 
of Golemba, upon the banks of the Viſtula, in 
= N e of Lublin. He had formerly made 
of their body, and lived upon a level with them. 
Woelen he was principally indebred for the ſceptre ; 
he was beloved by them as an equal, and reſpected 
a 4 King. He choſe S/ephen Czarneſti for Marſhal 
of the Royal Confederacy, with a power of raiſing 
anew army, and: reſtoring the ancient militia, cal- 
led: Hafate, on account of the lance it was armed 
with. Poland acknowledges only two Grand-Ge- 
nerals; but Czarneſki now made a third, and in- 
deed a great deal more; for being armed with the 
thunder of war, and the ſword of juſtice, he was in 
fact a Dictator, who could either acquit or con- 
demn at pleaſure. The confcderates took an'oath 
to him, to maintain King Michael upon the throne | 
at the hazard of their lives and fortunes; and the ; 
religion of an oath is as much reſpected in Poland, 
as it Was in the time of their anceſtors, the Sarma- 
2 tians. The Senators and all perſons in office were 
ſummoned to join them in a limited time, upon 
pain of confiſcation of goods and loſs of dignity. 
ö The time allowed was a very ſhort one, and had it 
5 not been for the reſolution Sobieſki took, they muſt 
all have thrown themſeclves at the feet of a provoked 
2 1. 3 , | a OW 
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he Nad Cent affernblea! his LM at Lo- 

vlcz, in be Palatimate of Rava, the citadel: of which 
yas Büt by an | Arch-Biſhop of Gneſna. 
e-few 'inftances in Pahund of convents 
it by Princes o the church; and the reaſon: is, 


town. 
here a 


becauſe Tie) as all Senators and ſtateſmen. ;-. Who- 


ever would fee that diviſion of the republic to 
Which the majotity ef the Sena adhered, muſt 
| kave"ſech” it t LOV. 


be army, Which now d eee in 
itstarþ,? (4 ſpecies of league always to be'dreaded) 
5 bath? td 3 and ſwore by the name of 
and of Söbiellei, to 0 the rights and 


pfivileges of their eguntry, as delivered down by 
choſe ancient \wartiofs who had ſealed them with 


gr blaod; to rerognize as Generals thoſe only 
Na hat been inveſted * with the command before 


the breaking out of the diſturbances; to diſcover 
to- che Generals whatever they ſhould learn, that 


to che detriment of the preſent confe- 


| detacy; tg feveal none of its ſecrets; and to con- 


ſider as an chenty to his edunrry, every ſoldier who 
ſhould not int under irs banners (a). 

* White. the republic was thus arming agoniſt it 
Af,” Cuprogii having received no anſwer, procured 


the War he had threatened againſt the Poles to be 


declared a Juſt one, and the Mufti ſanctifed it 


With his Ferfa.” The orders were already iſſued 


out, and the horſerails flying upon the ſeraglio. 


It was not mere Wim, but the gaining of a vic- 
tory, that made the Turks adopt this banner. 


Their troops being put to flight in an action, and 
the Great Standard taken, the General ſtruck off 
4 Norte 8 tail with his ſabre, and Ari it to the 
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before all | | 
that Mahomet wonld open the campaign with the 
ſiege of Kaminieck, the capital of Podolia, a place 


KING of POLAND. 


f . 5 | 7 ' „ 

""Mahomet now advanced like an angry ſea, ready 
to overwhelm, Poland. The King, inſtead of go- 
ing to meet him with the hundred thouſand nobles 
that ſupported his tottering throne; and ſhewing 
by this behaviour that he deſerved to reign, was 
employed in proſecuting the firſt ſubjects in his 
kingdom with all the rigour of the lay. Confiſca- 
tion of goods, loſs of honours and dignities, degra- 
dation from nobility, was decreed: againſt all; but 
againſt the ringleaders, loſs of life. In the laſt 
claſs were included Sobieſki and the Primate; and 
to complete the whole, a price was ſet upon their 
heads. The ſentence of death made little impreſ- 
ſion upon the criminals, who were ſurrounded with 
an army that could bring their judges to the ſcaf- 


fold. But twenty thouſand ducats might poſſibly 


tempt an aſſaſſin, eſpecially as the ſentence took 
off all ignominy from ſych'an action, and converted 
it, upon the preſent occaſion, into a title of ho- 

At this news, the ſoldiers gave a ſhout of in- 
dignation againſt the King and the confederated 
nobles, and laying their ſabres in the form of croſſes, 
ſwore to defend and avenge their General. It was 
neceſſary that ſuch a man ſhould either periſh, or 
become in the end the firſt man of the kingdom. 
I accept your proteſtatioms, anſwered: he, but let us, 
things, defend our country. He foreſaw 


ſtill ſtronger by nature than by art; being built up- 
on 4--ſteep rock ſurrounded with che river Smot- 
ricz, andi a circle of ;hills; extending all round the 
river. It had been, in all ages, the bulwark of 
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4 0 (a) Zaluſci. tom. i. p. 444, & ſeq. 
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top of a pike, rallied his men, and got the yic- T. 16. 
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long been looked upon by the former with ey 

indignation; nor did it give the Tartars leſs — Nay 

Sobieſki ſent thither eight regiments of foot to rein. 


guiſhed talents, both in war and peace. 
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againſt the Turks and Tartars ; and — 


force the garriſon: but the Governor, Who -was 


vholly devoted to the King, was afraid that theſe 
troops would give Sobjeſki too 


"an authority 
in the place, and therefore ref 42 6 them; 
a fatal effect of the civil 3 $6 ONT 


Mihomer; at 'the bend f 2 ident und fy 
chute men, paſſed the. Danube, near Siliſtria, a 
city of Bulgaria, crofled Walachia and Tranſylva- 


nia, threw bridges over the Nieſter at che foot of 
the walls of Choczin, and appeared before Kami- 


nieck about the end of July. A hundred thouſand 


Tartars arrived there, by his orders, at the ſame 


time; commanded, upon khis great occaſion, by 


the Cham Selim - Gierai in in perſon. The nation had 
not had, for a long time, a leader of ſuch diſtin - 


iſn Generals paid great regard to his Judgment; 


and the Tartars were ready to undertake any thing, 


when they had him at their head. In another coun- 
try, he would have introduced politeneſs, ſciences, 
and arts. 
he took up the pen; and Cantemir calls him an ex- 
cellent Philoſopher and hiſtorian (a): His Lieu- 
tenant-Generals were his two ſons, Sultan Galga, 
and Sultan Nuradin. Scarce had they paid their 
reſpects to the Grand Seignior, when he ordered 


them to make incurſions as far as the Viſtula; 
while the Coffacks, ſtimulated by reſentment, car- 


Fjed defolation on another ſide. M 
idol of this: 


Mahomet was the 
great multitude which exhauſted the 


earth; but we pear Cyprogli WAI „ 
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The Turk- 


Whenever he could lay aſide the ſabre, 


Sobieſki, | 
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not give battle to an hundred arid fifty thouſand 
Tal before Kaminieck : he therefore abandoned 
this - 1 to its dreadful fate. It was of ſtill 
greater ce to ſtop that torrent of Tartars 
which was going to overwhelm the heart of the 
kingdom. The Cham was ravaging Pokruſia; 
Sultan Nuradin, Volhinia; and Sultan Galga tool 


nate of Ruſſia. 

We muſt not loſe ſight of the Bundes thouſand: 
nobles; under the command of the King at Golem- 
ba, and Sobieſki, with his little army at Lovicz. 
An imprudent ſtep of Nuradin diſcovered on which 
fide lay true courage, and regard for the welfare of 


5 
a 
* 
f 


| nw of of Lublin,” took his march'between the two 
The King and the nobles took" into 
* eit beads, that this motion of the Tartar was 
i planned in concert with 'Sobjeſki ; and the alarm 
z vas ſo great, that the King did not think himſelf 
b ſecure in the midſt of a — thouſand nobles; 5 
y but took refuge within the walls of Lublin (a), 2 
» WH town about fix leagues diſtant from his n and 
ö the 'nobility diſperſed. 
! Sobieſki, having nothing farther to fear from his 
, countrymen, diſplayed all his greatneſs. The man, 
a who had juſt been condemned to death, exerted his 
0 utmoſt to ſave his judges. He went in ſearch of 
| I the Tartars wherever they appeared. His firſt vic- 
im was Nutgdii, whom he: carne 2 with mg 4 


ho es Wy 


| (a) This nden of the Palin of che ae name, is a 
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ſand which are eſtabliſhed here, draw thither many of the no- 
bility, and traders of every nation. Among its buildicgs, the 


eg to John. | 
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Sobieſki, with thirty-five choafidiPhite; could: v. 1672. 


the middle way rennen the center of the Falati- 


Poland. The young Tartar, as he coaſted the Pa- 


place of great note. The courts of juſtice for all Little Po- 


moſt noted is the palace of Mark ene „ of Lublin, | 
feated c 
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2 3: Whos — ON h Mp alle "marched w 
Nieſter, in order o 75 — Ag with 
— But hy T_ a y. the. amazing di. 


ligence « an of ions exceeded, that of 
Bis brother: The Jimirow was a 
with Tartars ny heir laſt upon the booty 
they had carried off; and thoſe that ie took 
to- flight. * Nile 


Sobieſki, leaving, his infantry with the hag baggage, 
fallowed the runaways with his horſe. A new batte 
was, fought .at.. Grudeck, and another, at Komar 
whence-the. two Sultans capes, in the utmoſt dif. 
order. Having paſſed the Nieſter, they expected 
wo haye ſome reſpite with, the ſhattered remains of 
their arniy, but Sobieſki fill purſued them. They 
then threw; themſelves. acroſs two other rivers, the 
Stry and the Chevitz, which Sobieſki. alſo paſſed; 
and at length the two Sultans: joined their father. 
The Cham, who had as yet beep in no e 
was ſtrong enough to avenge his ſons; but being 
intimidated. by their diſaſter, and ſtill more-ſolici- 
tous about the preſervation of his vaſt booty, Which 
alſo embaraſſed his army, and rendered it leſs fit for 
— he ſought only to avoid an action. This 

being the ſpoils of Poland, intereſted So- 
bieſki ſtill more than than the Tartar. Beſides furs, 
ſilver, andi gold, the Tartars were carrying off a 
vaſt quantity oh cattle, both. for War and agricul- 
ture; and thirty thouſand ſlaves of all ages, ſexes, 
E conditions, moſt. of e e — 2218 em- 


6 Ts. This is Shu FEY in abe Palatinatu'of Lublin J 8 
. confer diſtinction eee ** en is the: ſcene of 
n aklions. 1 | 
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0 so ed in tillage. The leaſt valuable part of the; v. 36%, | 


d. Neil was u nnmber of Monks. The Cham. kept 


„ Whjiogz Sobieſki never loſt fight Gghr of him; and 


„ (gre experience than the Tartar, waited 
© Wor an opportunity to attack him with advantage. 


u. nge found it at laſt at Kaluſſa, at the foot of the. 


of WM crapack mountains, in a narrow paſs where. the ene- 


Y Aion was very bloody; for the Cham left u 

* the field of battle fifteen thouſand ſlain, and al 
booty, It was an affecting fight, when the irons 

„eee taken off from thirty thouſand, Poles, 97 

them upon the Tartars that were taken after the 


dn had not room to draw up their troops. The 
is 


. on (0. This multitude of unhappy wretches, 
q who never more expected to ſee their wives, their 
by children, or their homes, fell proſtrate before their 


deliverer,” who- himſelf fell proſtrate before the God 


the Tartars, who knows but Kaminieck might have 


been ſaved f. The Turks were perfectly acquainted 
uh fieges before the Chriſtians : at that of Candy 


they made parallel lines, in their trenches. Upon 
the preſent occaſion, Cuprogli exerted all the mi- 
litary art. For near a month, an enormous train 
of artillery had been playing upon the place, ſo that 
nothing was left but ruins and the rock they ſtood 
on. This rock, however, was acceſſible only by 
a bridge; and the able Viſir ſhuddered at the Mut. 
t fulman blood that muſt be ſhed in an aſſault. He 
therefore took advantage of the fault the Governor 


* 420 * 


4 


34 9 ; F, 
e, Lenguich. p. 239. 
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. Poland was now delivered from the Tartars, but 

bot from the Turks. If the hundred thouſand 

o e at Golemba, that Poſpolite which 

„e republic ſo much boaſts of, and which Per- 
8 haps might haye done wonders under a great King; 

8 had attagked the Turks while Sobjeſki preſſed upon 
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7. 3678. half e committed. He knew that when he refuſed i to 


25 ce of the bridge there was a large 
er 


The ms 


Poles that eſcaped h 
| _ Pardon for a crime of WARD: HRP were, inno- 


pitulation; but the Poles þ ere ſtruc 
nation, when they | 
: church « on borleback, 28 
25 ge the raps of Saint 


+440 FF. © had 


admit Sobicſki's ſoldiers, he had received into the 
town all the nobility of Podolia, men. women, and 
children. The Viſir had recourſe to bombs, which 
falling within ſo ſmall a compals where ſo many 
N were crowded togerhiet, heaped. the dead up- 
on the dying. The cries of the women and chil 
dren enervated the ſoldiers, and llackened the vi. 

ur of the defence. But there was yet po talk of 
Fee C uprogli next employed another 


Nod, of terror; and gave the beſieged to under. 


nd, that if they did not ſürrender in "twenty-four 
hours, they ſhould all be put to the ſword, 01d ant 
young, down to the very ihfant at the breaſt. This 
menace, accompanied by all the diſpoſitions for: 
general ſtorm, ſtruck terror 6 Ft. . and 


| 2 parley was beat on the 29t 


0 Major of artillery, enraged at the lupe of 
ace which might have been better defended, r- 
fred not to ſurvive ſo great a Joſs. At the en- 


ved for a magazine of powder,'in w 

a match, and mounted the platform, fre 
he ſaw the Turks enter the place, 400 f the 2 Pole 
run out to implore the merey of the. conquerors. 
magazine ſoon blew u 15 and büriedd the off. 
cer, and all that were within a , certain , diſtance, 
both Turks and Poles, in its burni ruins. The 
ad great 1 8 "to. obtain 


he, ED. adhered: rrictly to "the articles of the ca: 
with confter- 

im enter the cathedral 
M ahomet II. had former- 
Sophta at Conſtanti- 
, who, were. ole, at this 


at E - — 4 
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5 jad more than once treated the Turkiſn moſques: I. 1678. 


It is confidently faid, that the news of the tak- 
ing of Kaminieck, which arrived in France in the 
b. month of October, had a fatal effect upon Caſi- 
. I nir, the late King of Poland. In extreme mif- 
„ beunes, it is natural enough to reproach ourſelves 

vith things that we could not poſſibly foreſee. If 


Cafimir, inſtead of abdicating, had continued upon 
the throne, it is highly probable that Poland would 
haye, eſcaped. the cruel deſtiny that now afflited it; 
for, though he was not a great King, his incapa- 
city was not ſuch as to commit the faults of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. .. He died at Nevers three years after his ab: 
dication, leaving his heart to France and His body 
Poland: preſents of very Heile vale, when 4 
King does , nor leave great ae lons behind kth.” | 

Mahomet, being now maſter of Kaminieck and 
Podolia, ſent garriſons into all the Places of the 
Ukraine that were poſſeſſed by the Coffacks, whom 


"Dp 


5 | Ka 73's 1. 7 e EY. A. 
the in the ſame manner, and that the outrage was re- 


the Poles repented too, late that they had oppreſſed: 
Their misfortunes however did not end here; for 
the Sultan reſolved to - puſh] his conqueſts into the 
heart of the kingdom; and while he himſelf ſtaid 
with the main body of the army, ar Boudehaz, he 
detached forty thouſand men towards Leopol, un- 
der the command of Caplan Baſhaw, Governor of 

Aleppo, The name of Caplan, which was cbn- 
ferred upoh the Baſhaw by the voice of the public, 
as 1 of honour, ſhews the difference of ideas 
that prevails in different nations, An European 


— CTD> ww. 
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General might perhaps be pleaſed with the title of 
Lien, but fe would cechialp be offended at being 
called Tyger, Which is what Caplan means. Whe- | 
ther of the two has reafon on his ſide, will ad- 
mit a doubt. Be this as it will, Leopol, which 
Was but,a weak place, made a better defence = 
r fre 
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7. 1672, could be 6 ex ed; and when it could Hold out 90 
ED longer, Pg itſelf from being Pillaged : and bung 
at the price of all its gold. . 
of EY, day continued to produce me ney dl. 
ter. Sobjelki brought back bis viftorious troop 
| 705 the foot of the Craphck mountains, which d. 
TY. Poland from Moldavia, "Tranſylvania and 
Hun A If at this juncture he” had Aeg 
wo, ger imſelf proclaitned King, he would 
. y. Were ſucceeded. But he was wholly taken 
wich the Turks, and contriving a plan to attac 
them in the leaſt diſadvantageous manner. . 
dut a large detachment to reconnditre the cam 
at Boudchaz; and the officer who eorritjaeded i, it 
marched with ſuch ſecrecy, that he ſarprized th 
| of the Sultanas. The chief of the Ei. 
; nuchs, who was accou ntable for them with Bis head, 
had not time to ſtab them, to prevetit the proftits of 
__ hionof the Grand- Seigniot's miſtreſſes. They ver an 
ſayed by. a Chriſtian, named Cantemir, che Calm, d 
or Major-General of the Moldavians; 4 Tartar 1 
deſcent, who repulſed the "Poles. This ſer vice spa 
too great to be HY) by the Sultan 3 and we ſhall if tie 
fe Cane | b in a higher ſphere. ml 
The derben rejoined the body of ti army, 0 
vrckour ſome toſs ;” but it brou er the intelligence f ls 
that wWas Franted, and . prepared to make » 


2 m — 
- 1 n — 1 . ** — 


the belt of ir. We 01”, ir 
I Michael was in ſuch af tuation, that he dreaded wit 
| f the ſucceſs of his own General as mch 4 that of lay 
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the Turks. Inſtead. of generouſly forgetting what hap 
had paſt, and uniting with him for the public pr: 
ſervation, inſtead of leading to battle he Hundred 
thouſand nobles that Ache to him; heated 1 
part that proved the Tuin of Poland. He ſent t 
ue for peace of  Mahomer- at his camp at Boud- 
chax, leaving him maſter of all the conditions, ex- 


rte one, which was not Viſagreeable to the nay 
8 _ 


— 49», 


5 r 
— — 
* 


aa this” Was to ei Ng 9 85 er v. 1672, | 
Poland. he Ot. zine and Poddlia, at that time | 


urihi inces, were yicked to the coti- 
8 1 = loſs "ſo fuſtained er e 5 
8 . 


ſs 95 af 15 1 1 a5 e u 
1 Ning: Hke ſo many 5 Prin- 
ces a 


kurt ſlaves of the orte, ob- 

00 1 at its command, againſt all the 
weniles/ of its Power, Chriſtians a as Ee, others. 
duch Was the infamous treaty of Boudchas. 
recollect the circumſtances of 'Michatt% 


tears] 7 "upon" Keeping 3 It; and/confider him 
ar preſent, keeping his ſear in Ipitę of the grandes 
of the Kingdom, exp a. to Univerfalc conte 
and, bound in che. chains of ſervitudde? 115 will be 

lt Det. ro believe, hey er ene may fog, 


wat a con 8 ute than 
ag hw ar Ne chat TENTS His. "unleſs 
9 5 Abit Hicks, great virtues, and great 


22 e wllich Michael "had j jut gre upon 


aig 


15 knees, not, only covered Poland wit 


was an open violation of its 5 for a 
Poland tan neither make peace nor war 
FRE: the conſent of rhe nation; and of all the 


laws; which. 1 have invented, this per- 


Fo 10 5 - 
Ef u was a good judge of men, eſteetri- 


= f much. 28, 12 elpleg Michael: but 
th 1 


wil e interefts of the Potte, that Mi- 
chaeÞ's ey 4455 be' a Ph one. He removed 


Ae out of Podolia to the 25 * of 


* 2 4240 {7 71 1 77 A 


Salo 9d7 0. 7. Lenghich. p. 238. 


ie averſion he ſhewed:! to the tlltone, the 


pe 
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E. 2672 the Danube, and, acroſs. Mount. Heemus 3; w 
eg unhappy wretches,. torn. from their oe 
_ and their country, were. to cultivate and-people the 
territories. of their enemies, and two thouſand Spy 
his, from the. neighbourhood of Bender, came to 
fop y 9377 Nang occupy y their poſſeſſions. 
But Cuprogli did not think this body of troops fuf 
Ecient to Wen th conqueſts, and therefore left four. 
Tory e men W at Choczin, with or. 
he. Poles had forgot. their li 
5277 ns pk returned. ie to Conſtantino le with 
victory and his'maſter,. who had diſc in thi 
Fw on that there are other Pleaſures | beſide 
d ker ſeraglio. 
Aeg o potentates chat made che moſt noiſe thi 
. year. in Europe, were the Sultan and the moſt Chri- 
de King, both. by attacking; Chriſtian republic, 
the. Nieſter, the other the Rhine : Ma. 
ce ing a hundred an fifty thouſand men and 
Ti progli : Lewis XIV. wich an hundred and wy 
T thouſand, and Turenne, Conde, Luxembourg, and 
N Vauban. But the 0 of the two expedition 
Was greatly different. Lewis abandoned his con- 
queſts with as much rapid” as he made them, and 
HFolland remained free. Mahomet preſerved his 
1 and Poland was enſlaved. 
Ina the whole kingdom of. Poland, Michaels 
8 Was. ee only by himſelf. Content. 
th preſerving bis Crown, and unconcerned 
= hes dement of poſterity, he reigned over 
40 5 bil) that he had emblet in the camp of 
e „But though all _ was over with the 
urks, the civil Far was not yet extinguiſhed. So- 
. ' whole hat zands were tied up by the peace, wa 
returned to, his camp at Lovicz, Mic ael would 
| needs make a ſbew of generoſity and dignity, with: 
"out being Poſſeſſed of either: and ſent an order to 


the army, and to the Grand-General oy” name, * | 
| 2447 F take * 


Cor oe * 


ING f POLAND. 161 
glke a ner oath of allegiance to him; upon which v. 267%. 


e condition he promiſed to forget hat was paſt, and 
h to: reltoe all the proſcribed to their honours and 


eſtates. 73 t 

8 + Sobieſki naffacfed;ntfarrie bienſlf ng the army 
| - would take the oath: required, provided that the 
King would take a new one to: the republic, with- 


out any equivocation; and ſwear to obſerve the ar- 
8 ticles which had been: umitted in the Padia Conventa 
1 by a geſigned precipitation! "Theſe articles were 
ich „ e all the violations that the Primate 
" packed him with. The King, highly in- 


Ki benſed at being put upon a level with the nation, 
| 25 if ĩt had been an affront to that Majeſty which 
bi only had conferred upon him; and: pros 
of voked at their :refuſah of the brefered 8 : 
0 | breathed: nothing" but vengeance (a )... 
1. Jo ſee in ſition to each other, two.names, 
ſo reſpettable in the::confticution of Poland, as that 
of che King and Grand. General, two confederacies 
a ſo highly>Weenſed; two armics mutually: menacing 
"nw! another, one would- have thought that a de- 
luge of *tivil blood muſt have been ſpilt, and that 
ve mpublc was going to dig its. own grave. Up- 
ons ſuppoſition, the following epitaph was writ 
lor the expiring commonwealth by a royaliſt. 
> "Suns from the too great induf ce of Kings 
m7 T a by t the Bs ance” 2 the — 
wk An diſturbed | by the licentioufneſs of the Equeſtri- 
. SS, order, proſtitured' by the avarice of all the 
— otters,” reduced to pay tribute tothe infidels, 
. les the 1 97 of Foland, buried 2 laſt 


N Joi $32. 
was however, in too 


eat haſte.,. 1 5 is wach Warſaw as with an- 

eien Rome, whoſe 5 Was. wu extiriguiſh- 
to (.. Zaluſki, tom. 4. P. 434. | - (8) Id. ibid. p. 415. 
ake MY © | M ed 


v. 1678. ed but in its own blood; whereas the former, more 
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accuſtomed to combat with the laws than with arms, 
often puts a | ſtop to the violence of its Marius 8 
and Sylla's without coming to blow . 
There yet elapſed ſome time longer in a dread- 
ful uncertainty of what would happen. Sobieſki 
was reſolved not to begin the attack, his aim 
being to -reclaim the King to a ſtricter obſervance 
of the laws of the republic, and a better go- 
vernment; a deſign which Kings will always par- 
don, when they prefer juſtice to arbitrary power. 
Michael, who liſtened only to the dictates of his re- 
venge, had no ſcruples about ſhedding blood; but 
one reflection moderated his ardor. tation no- 
thing to execute his vengeance but an undiſciplined 
body of nobles, and a few new-raiſed troops, he 
was afraid of a veteran army, inured to victory, 


under an experienced general. In this perplexity, 


he liſtened to propoſals of peace. The Queen his 
wife, and the Auſtrian Ambaſſador made an offer 
of their mediation. Tis only in caſe of ſuch con- 
vulſions, that the republic permits its Queens and 
foreigners to meddle with affairs of ſtate. Rome 
was at all times excepted from this excluſion, and 


upon the preſent occaſion gave proofs! of its zeal. 


Sobieſki received from Clement X. a very honour- 
able: brief; in yhich the Pontiff, after an encomi- 
um upon his great talents and glorious; aCtions, ex- 
horted him to, ſacrifice his reſentments to the ſafety 
of his country, and of Chriſtendom \ in general, 


W r th by the: en ſtate 


In the preſent. Beh ten, of. ings, it = of 
mucb more conſequence to ſe Sobieſki than 
the be I Sobieſki was 1 and his party preſ- 
him to make uſe of his e The 
ng yielding to neceſſity, erazed his name, and 


a "cho Stall th ee, Robles, out of the 2. 


7 
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KING of. POLAND: 


of ee ; after which, he ſent a deputation v. 173. 


to the camp at Lovicz, to aſſure them of his af- 
fection, and to invite them to a diet of pacification, 
which was held at Warſaw in the beginning of 
February. | 


Whether it would be prudent for Sobieſki to be Fe. Ws 


reſent at it. or not, was a queſtion of ſome diffi- 
culty, now diſcuſſed in the army. The officers and 
ſoldiers repreſented to him, with great emotion, the 
dangers that might atterid his going. But heroes 
depend for protection upon the ſuperiority of their 
talents, and the majeſty of their virtue. Beſides, it 
was well known at Warſaw, that the army would 
be ready to avenge the wrongs of its General; and 
fear is frequently neceſſary to make Kings ſhew A 

oper reſpect to heroes. The greater ſeverity the 
Eg had before ſhewn towards Sobieſlei, the more 
he 5 affected to ſhew reſpect to him. At his ar- 
rival, he ſent the Great Chamberlain to compliment 
him at the Palace of Oviaſdow. Upon his coming 
to court, he received him with a ſmiling countenance, 
and a ranklingheart, being under great anxiety what 
would be the event of the diet. bY 
If any one had a right to aſſume a high tone 
in this aſſembly, it was certainly the man who had 
triumphed over the Tartars, and would have ſaved 
Poland, if Poland would have fought with him in 
its own defence. But he forgot the ſcaffold that 
was intended him, and the price put upon his head: 
ho complaint eſcaped him upon theſe ſubjects; but 
he painted, in the ſtrongeſt coldurs, the grievances | 
of his country. He entered again upon all thoſe 
that the Primate had laid open in the laſt diet, and 
went to the bottom of loch a as he had bnly touched 
ſuperficiallyß. He traced out to the Senate and 
"Equeſtrian order, a plan of the regulations they 
ought to make, in order to reform abuſes, and re- 
Note domeſtic tranquillity, The King Was preſent, 
M 2 


E SG, 


x. e 4 as his Ration obliges him 1 to. 
blies of the nation; but the 8 enius of the” throne 


experience what happens too ſeldom 


[ laws had given | im. 
He had allo another wound fo bear in a very ſen⸗ 


public, which - 


HisT drr of Jortx 1 SOBIESKI 
be in att the” Alem. 


Was awed by that of Sobieſki; and RE 5 by 
o thoſe who 


abuſe their power 3. he. loſt Part. of that hich the 


2833 


ſible | art. Sobieſki. ſhed tears over the treaty of 
Boudcl 42, and Er from the a the re- 
not fi; gned its own Havery and 
ruin. The keneluleß 1325 came to, Was to de. 
clare it void. 1 
Such Pr IK? ing was ealy "enough at Fata 
but IC 4 5 Was aſked, Pow it would be re 
ceived at Conſtantinople. © * With extreme. Indig- 
hed nation, no doubt, replied Sobieſki ; 3 but; we Na 


courage and ſabres ſtill Teft us. We will not 


« wait 3» the enemy” 8 comung to us, but mult i in- 


« ſtantly go to t em,“ 
This loud alarm to. War put the whole! aſſembly 


in, a conſternation. . Even they who mol diſap- 
proved the infamous treaty c of Boudchaz, were ter- 


rified at anew war with a Dower that had ſo late- 


ly cruſhed. them. They e Treſented. that. the a army 
was not numerous; + that new levies would neither 

capable, 'by their experience « or number, to face 
the enemy ;. that the revenues of the Kingdom were 


| exhauſted; 3, that the people, loaded with faxes, dür- 


ing a war of ſuc h long continuance, were.unable to 
bear new ones; and That the Ukraine and Podolia, 
being in the hands, of Matiomet, and fourlſcore 
thouſand Turks 1 upon the frontiers, fixed the un- 
happy fate of Poland. We a are indeed, ſaid they, 
« reduced to ayery, but yet v ve live. Should we like 
4% to ſee our cities ſacked, 100 wives and children 


4. butchered, and breath « our laſt upon their pant- 


bing bodies? If we mul again try our fortune 


& hr the Turks, let, us Wait at leaſt till our 
I : « ſtrength 


„Kune of P OL A N D. 


A, 


5 


AED is recovered, and take time to form al- V. 1673+ 


£8.24 ſolicit ſubſidies. It 1 is the common 
q 1 of all Chriftendom, as well as ours.” It 
ua ſo in effect; for from the mouth of the Bo- 


ſthenęs "ot the territories. of Venice, the arms of 
Vion preyed upon Muſcovy, Hungary, Greece, 
ar Ein, lands, each in their turn; and the Poles 
were of opipion, that all the Chriſtian world ſhould 
Kare a common cauſe. 1 
arguments ſeemed to admit of no oy, 
ol; had occaſion for all that N of ge- 
mis - which ſubdues multitudes.” It were to be 
wilhed: that the annaliſts of nations had preſerved 
thoſe pieces of eloquence which ne the deſ- 
tiny of tree ſtates, For my part, 1 pretend to give 
Ma more than the ſubſtance of Sobieſki 8  difcourl,, 
fach as I find it, 
I am Bu ſays he, as well as you, with 
« the ſmall number of our forces, and the ex- 
« hauſted ſtate of our finances; but neither of 
£.theſe, evils is without a remedy. The boors 
45 that cultivate our lands acquire a ſort of liberty 
e by, taking arms; and ſoon become ſoldiers, if 
5 « they. are headed by. a General. I demand only 
4 Fi FE thouſand men to free you from the Otto- 
man yoke. But you will aſk me, where we 
« can find a fund to pay them ? If I were to pro- 
poſeꝛ the fale of your conſecrated plate, you ſhould 
e - beſirare to give your conſent ; for our coun- 
af try; is, more ſacred than the implements' of reli- 
6 gion. But I make no ſuch propoſal.— The 
PL) republic poſſeſſes a treaſure in the Caſtle of Cra- 
cow. Wall you wait for Mahomer's coming 


25.49 take it, as ſoon as he knows that it 1s there ? 


| ot Let us rather employ it to break in pieces the 
chains he bas. laid upon us. Tou chuſe to wait 
for a more favourable opportunity, for alliances 
* and ſubſidies. | Negotiations are tedious, the fu- 
| * 3 | e 
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v. 1673 « ture is uncertain, the preſent. is in our power,” 


“ Your anceſtors would have preferred death to a 
„ ſingle year of flaver , 

Whoever. has di, nity and eloquence ſhould ne- 
ver deſpair of prevailing upon great aſſemblies. The 
fire of the Poliſh. Demoſthenes caught the Senate 


and Equeſtrian order. The treaty of Boudchaz 


was declared void, the peace broke, and war re- 
kindled. They fancied; already that they ſaw Ma- 


homet humbled under the ſword of the Grand- 


General. The Poles, in their commendations, 
have always ſomething of the ſwelling ſtile of the 
Afﬀiatics. Some ſaid, that the Greeks would have 
taken Sobieſki for the God Apollo, whoſe oracles 
diſcloſed Futurity. Others were for reviving the 
doctrine of Pythagoras, and inſiſted upon it, that 
the ſouls of all 55 ancient heroes had united in one, 
and paſſed into his body. It is certain that he was 


greater than the King, who heard all this from his 
| throne. 


But it ĩs dangerous to be too great : : the murmurs 


| of envy, and the indignation of the court, were 


excited. Lozinſti, one of the nobles, whoſe want 
of fortune made him a Plebeian in that body, as 


18 frequently the caſe in Poland, a man of an au- 
-dacious ſpirit, and voluble tongue, roſe up and 
ſaid, that he had a crime of the deepeſt dye to lay 


before the republic; that a traitor had called in 


the Turks and T artars; that Kaminieck had been 
ſold for twelve hundred thouſand florins; that he 
had ſeen this treaſure in waggons, without know- 


ing at firſt what it was ; but that having queſtioned 


the guards about it, he was told that it was the 
price of Kaminicck ; that beſides this, he had ſeen, 


by accident, in the hands of an officer at Zloc- 
zow (), a note for a ſum of money that was to 


| ne from Conſtant: nople for a Saupe of the re- 


= 4) A country-houſe belonging to Sobieſki. : 
| = public; 


— we WW "S S > = ww vv» - i. 4 
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public; and that it was with the utmoſt reluctance V. 2673. 


chat he accuſed the Grand-General of this crime, 


whoſe correſpondence with the enemy might © com- 
plete. the ruin of the ſtate (a). 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the Ae A Wich r 


appeared upon every countenance. Sobjeſki, with- 
out changing colour, and unmoved at every eye's 
being fixed upon him, addreſſed himſelf to the 
King and the two orders, ſaying, If I am guilty 
« of this crime, I deſerve to be puniſhed, and 
« never more to appear in the Senate. I theres 
« fore leave the aſſembly, and will not ſtir from 
«© my own. yer till I am convicted or MZ 
« ted.“ 

There was not the leaſt probability, hab the man 


who had beat the Tartars, had called them in; or 


that he who had ſent eight regiments to defend Ka- 
minieck, had ſold it. The: firſt motion the Senate 
made, was riſing to ſtop Sobieſki, and conjure him 


to deſpiſe this calumny which deſtroyed itſelf. The 


King thinking himſelf obliged to do the ſame, came 
down from his throne, but Sobieſki was inflexible; 

and went out accompanied by the Primate and the 
other-nobles of the-confederacy. - The accuſer was 
immediately arreſted ; and the trial, by a decree of 
the dier, committed to four Senators and eight 


provincial Deputies. This proceeding was neceſſa- 


ry, both for the honour of the accuſed, and the 
ſafety of the ſtate, 

25 ſcene of this ſort very ſeldom happens i in ab- 
folute monarchies, -where no one dares to accuſe men 
in high ſtations : the public murmurs, but the 
monarch protects the crime, and thinks to ſecure 
his authority by defending thoſe who abuſe it. Tt 
is only in countries of liberty, that the law tries all 


yon without any diſtindion of rank or W 
| (a); Zalaki, tom. ü. 
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The informer: did - not, make; good his charge up- 
on the trial; but prevaricated, and varied in his 


evidence; and beſides, it was proved that Pruſi- 


notiſt i (the pretended: bearer] of the note in queſ- 


' tibn) had not ſet his foot in Zloezow fince the tak- 


he confeſſed that a powerful party had ſet him upon 
this calumny, by promiſing to make his fortune; 
and he named Two nobles of the firſt rank, one a 


Senator, and the other one of the chief officers of 


' the ctown (a). 


. + Sobieſki, dreading the conſequences that might 


follow, not to his own perſon; but to the peace of 
a great number of families, perhaps alſo to the 
public tranquillity, came to the Senate and declared, 
that he was ſatisfied with his own acquittal, and 
deſired: the republic to ſtop the progreſs of this af. 


fair; that he gave up his reſentment to the ſtate, 


which required that its members ſhould be other- 


wife employed than in the puniſhment of private 


wrongs. But the republic thought it neceſſary to 
paſs ſentences and the informer. being condemned 


10 death, was delivered up to Sobieſlæi himſelf, to 
order his execution as Grand-Marſhal. This was 


in effect ſaving the life of the criminal, who owed 


his preſervation to the generoſity of the man whom 
he attempted to ruin ; but. he. lived, hated by all 
good men, and tormented with the remorſe of his 


own mind. 


Phe o nobles who had ſubonned this in- 


former, got off for only expreſſing their ſorrow 
22 2 2 1 TILED tat Foo nw, 4 2 5 765817 vj 


4 The manuſeript that I follow ſuppreſſes their names, 
out of regard for their families; but the ſecret is known b 


F All Poland. | One of them, while the. tizal was depending, pat 


Teveral captive Tartars to torture by fre, in order to make 
them confeſs that Sobieſki had' flirred up their nation againſt 


Poland. But virtue had more power over theſe infidels, than 


over the Chriſtians, who'tormented them to no purpoſe. 


lebe fler le 1! to 
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ſioners. Sobieſki took care to make the mortifi- 
cation as light as poſſible. The palace where he 
reſided being about, a hundred paces from che eity, 
he gave them notice that at ſuch an hour he ſhould 
nobles met him, and every thing paſſed off light - 
ly, By expreſſing their ſorrow, they certainly con- 
feſſed their crime. Why then was their ſentence 
different from that of Lozinfki? But it has been 
z complaint in all ages, that the inſtruments of 
erimes are puniſhed, and the authors ſpared. 
The acquittal of Sobieſłi gave great ſatisfaction 
to all who loved their country, and particularly 
to the confederated nobles, who were now n 
longer united by that bond. The King himſelf 
. thought he was obliged to expreſs his joy. Every 
N thing was calmed in the diet, and the public wel- 
g fare was the only object of its conſultations. 
e The Primate Prazmowſki did not long enjoy 


0 chat reſtoration of public order to which he had 
d ſo much contributed. He appeared at Warſaw, even 
0 before the arrival of Sobieſki, without any thing 
s o protect him but his dignity. A dangerous ill- 
d neſs corifined him to his bed, which he, was fated 
n neyer more to riſe from. The court ſent frequent- 
l ly to enquire after his health, rather to know the 
s moment of its getting rid of him, than to lament 


| his death. He did not live to ſee the end of the 
diet; but before he claſed his eyes, he proteſted. in 
words, and declared in his will, that whatever he 
had done in the preſent reign, had been for the 


„ae of the laws, of liberty, and his country, and 


chat he expected his reward from the Sovereign 
Lord of Kings and people. He was a Prelate, 


o, with great qualities, had perhaps carried the 
o WO zeal of his patriotiſm to too great an exceſs againſt 
I the King. But love for one's country is ſo noble 
= . a paſſion, 
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to Sobieſki. in the preſence of the twelye oommiſ. v. 7 
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a'ipaſſion,” that its exceſſes, even at the hour of 
diarts; ſtill paſs for virtues; and the oppoſite party 
were obliged by decency to enn the man they 
hated (4). 

The diet ended happily. with recommending 
o the care of the Grand- General, all the pre- 

tions for a war which muſt end in the pre- 

ſervation of Poland, or its total ruin. The trea. 


ſute of Cracow, which had been laid up for. ſeve- 
ral centuries; was brought to the capital, It con. 


ſiſted of Jewels of every ſort, ſet in gold. The 


Grand- Treaſurer Morſtyn claimed a right of being 


entruſted with it, in order to its diſtribution: and 
indeed it was a privilege belonging to his office. 
But in ſo preſſing a juncture, the Grand- General 
dreaded every thing that looked like form, as be- 
ing a ſource of delay; and therefore the treaſure 
was put into his hands. The arts of Luxury were, 
at that time, ſo little known in Poland, that they 
were forced to ſend for workmen from Vienna, Ve. 
nice, and Breſlaw to value the jewels; and the mo- 


ney they ſold for was diſtributed to the officers to 


raiſe recruits. 

It was ſoon diſcovered that this fund would not 
be ſufficient to pay the great number of troops which 
it was reſolved to keep on foot. The republic 


therefore impoſed a new ſubſidy, which was paid 
with ſurpriſing readineſs, conſidering how much 


the nation was exhauſted. But extraordinary im- 


poſts are not ſo much dreaded, in a free govern- 


ment, as under an abſolute monarchy. The ſub- 
jects of the former know that they are laid on in 


caſes of __+ e and will laſt but a ſhort 
time. a 
5 While the recruits were den Sobieſki diſ- 
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that after Mahomet's departure, the bridges over 


no the Danube were broke down, and that there was 
50 appearance of their being erected again. But 
they gave a terrifying account of the camp at Choo- 
+ zin, which they deſcribed as looking like an im- 


e- menſe fortreſs, erected to command Peland, on ac- 


l- count of the communication it had with Podolia 


e and Kaminieck by its bridges over the Nieſter: 
g Sobieſki, without deceiving himſelf as to the 
d WE riſk he ran, but pleaſed with the greatneſs of the 


e. WT attempt, ' diſpatched courier after courier to the 


al Grand-General of Lithuania, Michael Paz, to 
- haften the march of his troops. The Lithuanian 
e army did not arrive till the end of September in 
the plain of Glinian, a few leagues from Leopol, 
where the Poles waited for them with great-impa- 
tience, and not without reaſon ; for it was time to 
put an end to the campaign, rather than to be- 
036” | | | " 


delay, but had ſoon a greater to bear. He was far 
from imagining that the King, who neither loved 
nor underſtood war, and had hitherto never quit- 
ted the court, would put himſelf at the head of 
the troops upon ſo critical an occaſion. But dark 
ſuſpicion is ſometimes a more active principle than 
the love of glory. The King, who was credulous 
to exceſs, could never efface from his mind the re- 
preg which had been ſo often confuted, that So- 
iefki was not always inacceſſible to the gold of 
the infidels; and beſides, having been long jea- 
lous of that eſteem which he could not obtain him- 
ſelf,” he ſaw with pain the army acquiring a habit 
of obeying only its General. He therefore came 
to. take upon him the command. Sobieſki, and 


4 al 


” Sobieſki difſembled the vexation he felt ät this 
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V. 16. all who loved i coun St foreſaw 2 incon- 
veniencies.from Never was there greater 
need of —— 0 could act in perſon : il 
others were fit only to hinger and Per X the oe 


rations. 

The King's firſt —_ was — 8 coup 
"ol in his tent, where he propoſed it as a matter of 
debate, whether it were prudent to provoke {6 
formidable à power as the Turk. The Grand. 
Chancellor; Andrew Olowſki, one of his favour 
ites, anſwered, at the hazard of diſpleaſing hin, 
He bave alrrach paſſed the Rubicon: it is now tu 
late 10 loot back (aq. Paz, who beheld with a 
eye of diflatisfattion Sobieſki's laurels, though he 
had gathered ſome himſelf, ſaid, in an ironical tone, 
I bave provided my army for à ſeven year's expel 
tion, aud fince we are bent upon à cru ſade, I an 

ry. that the true croſs i is no longer at Feruſalm, 
Sobieſki roſe to ſpeak in his turn: . expected, 
ſays he, that our deliberations would have tur 
ed. upon other ſubjects. To what purpoſe is 
„ it to debate in a private council upon what a 
«- national aſſembly has already decided? Have we 
forgot that we ourſelves made part of that aſſem- 
* bly ? And do we allo forget the obedience we 
C owe to the republic? 1 —.— thing is already 
ſettled; we have nothing to do but to execute 
We have .loſt already too much time.” Paz, 
being hard preſſed with this reaſoning, had no- 
thing to 5 but that he expected to be joined 
by more troops; a time of junction Was therefore 

aſſigned him, and he accepted it. 
5 The King, after this uſeleſs council, would make 
2 review of the army. hoſe who are acquainted 
_ with Poland will be af niſhed that it could 4. 


e fifty thouſand men.in 1 ſhort a time, But 


Wo a) A ſaying of Caſas when he marched 250 Rome. 
Sobieſt 
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cobjeſki ereated every thing. 
mended the fine appearance of the troops, but theß 
ere not diſpoſed to return him any compliment ; 
for they” eonſidered him only as a weak Prince, who 
had ſet his hand to'the ſlavery of Poland. Such 


oun. an act of meanneſs could not be expiated under 
r of whole centuries of virtue; and 1 he had not 
2 {6 chat warlike air, which "takes ſo much with the 
nd. Wi dier) 3 that exalted mien, which indicates a hero. 


He was dreſt in the French manner, (a ſure way 
ving offence; becauſe every country is attached 
12 own cuſtoms) covered with ribbands, his hat 


hand inſtead of the ſtaff of command. He looked 
23 if he were to lead up 'a ball, when they were 
marching to the field of battle. He did not go 
throogh/ with-the review; for his colour changed 
on a ſudden, and a cold enk ran down his face. 
An illtieſs ſeized him in the reins,” and he was car- 
red to Leopol, where he had en of phyſic 
than the army had of him (a). 

Sobieſki, whoſe preſence was more valued than 
the King's, put himſelf in motion, and entered 
upon a march of ſix weeks. When he arrived 
upon the banks of the Nieſter, he halted ſome 


bim. Hitherto the troops had ſhewn great alacri- 
ty; but proviſions begun to 
roads more e difficult, and winter was advancin; 

with its froſts. There was in the army a party 
devoted to the court, always ready to take every op- 
portunity of ſowing diſcontent. They now diſ- 
guiſed themſelves under the maſk of regard to the 
public, and demanded a council of war; which 
accordingly aſſembled, and was very numerous. 
The harangues that were made were dictated by fear 
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anch with a plume of feathers, and à cane in his 


days to wait for the Lithuanians, who there joined 


ſearcer, the 


only; 
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l v. 1673. only: nothing was dwelt upon but rivers ſmell 
by rain, immenſe forreſts to croſs, ſuperior armie 
to attack, ſickneſs and famine to encounter. When 


was the prudence, it was aſked, of beginning the 
campaign ſo late, and deſtroying, by this mean, 
the heroes of the ſenate, the power of the Equel. 
trian order, and all the ſtrength of Poland? 
... Sobieſki, filled with indignation to ſee Poland con- 
quered before it had fought, ſpoke in ſtrong terms, cf 
the ignominy there would be in turning back aft: 
a march that muſt have attracted ſo much notice, 
and of the danger of leaving the republic any bon. 


ger in chains. 1 know, ſays he, that an Aga i 


<<. ſet out from Conſtantinople to come and demand 
ce that infamous tribute which we ſubmitted to in 
the laſt, peace; and that he is bringing to ou 
< King that ignominious (a) veſtment, which vil 
ec rank him among the ſlaves of the Porte. Yau 
are afraid, you ſay, of famine, Do you ſuppoſe 
<< that I have not taken all proper precautions? 
« You ſhall have ſupplies of proviſions where you 


* leaſt expect it. You are apprehenſive of the 


s number of your enemies. Muſt we therefor 


<<. be equal in number in order to beat them? But 


<< the Porte has not yet brought into the field thoſ 


'*<. immenſe bodies of troops which ſtrike Europe 


with terror. It has only fourſcore thouſand men 
„ under the walls of Choczin; and *tis to Choczin 


„that I am conducting you. If the officers de 


s ſert me, I flatter myſelf, at leaſt, that the {ol 
<<. djers, with whom I have ſo often been vifor- 


cus, will follow where I lead them. I will ei 


— 1 - te e 7 . - ry 2 4. 27 4 * 4 | 
* - A: { = | 6 : 
(a) The Caphtan, which che Sultan ſometimes. g ves to 
the Ambaſſadors of foreign Princes, who conſider it as a mark 
of honour; but to their maſters it would be 4 badge of d- 
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1; i < ther return with victory, or expire upon the car- V. 1675. 


« caſs of ſome Turk: 9 2 . 

Diſcourſes of this ſort are more neceſſary where 
men are free, than in abſolute governments, where 
every thing ſubmits to the dictates of blind obedi- 
ence,” They often raiſe the ſinking ſpirits of an 
amy ; but on the preſent occaſion, no ſuch effect 
was produced. Sobieſki's harangue was not follow- 


N ed with that agreeable murmur which betokens ap- 
I plauſe. - On the contrary, the, diſobedience en- 
® creaſed; and next morning, at break of day, So+ 


bieſki was told that the Lithuanians refuſed to 
march-any farther. We have here an inſtance of 
the ill conſequences. that follow from. an army's 


may. induſtriouſly avoid the mark that the other 
aims at. Paz alledged that the Poliſh army ſhewed 


mine behind it; that the term for which the army 
was paid, was expiring, and the campaign near 
its end;; with many other ſpecious reaſons, which 
are neyer wanting, when a man aims at diſtreſſing 

Sobieſki ſent to him the Standard- Bearer of Poſ- 
namia, Scorazowſki, a man of eloquence, and agree- 
able to him whom it was neceſſary to perſuade. He 
did his country more ſervice upon this occaſion, 
than if he had expoſed his life in a field of battle, 


e. 
| for Paz liſtened to his . reaſons, and from this mo- 
i ment the paſſage of the Nieſter was reſolved on. 


The river being greatly ſwelled, and no ford to be 
found, thoſe who had ſhewn moſt reluctance, were 
no the foremoſt to ſwim acroſs it, as if they aimed 


to Wa | ; 
* wipe off the ſtain upon their characters. So- 
le- v2 1 4 HM Na „ 1 ; ; | / l 


conſiſting of two independent parts, one of which 


no concern whether the Lithuanians followed or 
not; that by marching firſt, it left nothing but fa- 


7 bo 
| = 


lin bieſki put a ſtop to this raſh impetuoſity, which 


quickly over. A wanian ſaved him-and his army 
a ee 
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coſt the lives of ſeveral; a bridge was made, 
which he himſelf Was the laſt i in Paſſing And the 
amy advanced into the Bucovine, A fareſt of thi 
lang, and as many hroad, where a branch 
of the Crapack mountains forms defiles, ſo ex. 
tremely difficult to paſs; that even a traveller Can- 
not do it without ſhuddering. 
It ſeems: 1 that at Conftantinople they 
knew. nothing as yet of the breach of the G 
and the march of i the Poles. The army met the 
Turkiſh Envoy coming to demand the firſt payment 
os the tribute. He behaved withall the haught. 
neſs that he thought might be ſhewn' with impu- 
nity to conquered tributaries. Sobieſki aſked for 
his letters, in order to open then. That honour, 
replied he, belongs only te ty maſter, 't0 - whom thy 
are directed; and nothing but death fall binder ne 


From. bbeying the orders of #he invincible Mabome. 


Sobiefki; was tempted to put him in-rons, or at 
to cut off his beard, which in the eaſt is the 
— all affronts. But he reſpected the lay 
of nations, and ſuffered him to continue his jour- 
ney, while the army advanced into the foreſt, 


where they expected to havg the paſſes diſputed, 


But tlie enemy did not appear till they arrived in 
the plain on the other ſide, and then only a few 
ſmall bockes which retired with great expedition. 

Sobieſki haſtened his triarch along the banks of 


the Pruth, antiently called Hieraſus, which falls 


into the Danube. Pa on the banks of this ri- 


ver that the Czar Peter in 1511, found on a fud- 
den his army without / proviſions, or forage, 1 
a hundret and fifty thouſand Turks in front. 

this moment he was more wretched than his Bir 


Charles XII. at Pultowa ; but this moment was 


Rand 
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ich I by negotiating the peace of the Pruth ; and from v. 2673. 


de, . being the wife of a common dragoon, ſhe married 


the the Emperor, and ſucceeded him in the throne. 
(ty Sobieſki, leaving the Pruth, appeared on the'gth 
ch of November before the camp of Choczin. The 


Ke town on the right ſide of the river was defended by 
N- a high citadel, and a fort on the left ſide covered 


the head of a bridge. In this very place, it was, 
that fifty years before, when Sultan Oſman was de- 


exploits : the ſon was now attempting greater, with 
this difference only, that at that time the Poles de- 
fended the camp, and at preſent they came to at- 
tack it. The Seraſkier Huſſeim, a diſciple of the 
famous Cuprogli, was Commander in Chief, and 


had with him fourſcore thouſand of thoſe veteran 
tops that had conquered the iſle of Candy. There 
1 were in the army ſeveral Baſhaws with three tails ; 
h but Mahomet had ſent Huſſeim a fourth, that he 
a might have the command. The title of Seraſtier 
ic WY is given to all Commanders in Chief, who repre- 
eent the Viſir. Huſſcim had exhauſted the country 
for ten or twelve leagues round, to ſupply his 
„amp with proviſions, while the Poles, who had 
d moſt of them never been in any actiqn, were in 
n Wy want of many neceſſaries. | k | 

* A council of war was held in the night, in which 
1. Paz, weighing the inequality of forces, proteſted 
of that 'it would be a puniſhable piece of temerity to 
i expoſe to certain deſtruction the laſt refource the 
republic was poſſeſſed of; and that, as for himſelf, 
l he would retire at ſun- riſing with his Lithuanians, 
d to preſerve them for the ſervice of his country. 

t Sobieſki, mare haraſſed by friends than enemies, 
i anſwered, that he had foreſeen every thing that 
now preſented itſelf, except this reſolution of Paz 
Y that the ſituation of things was far from giving 


him any terror; that it was much more dangerous 
| | N to 


feated, Sobieſki's father had performed ſuch great 
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F. 2673. to retire before an enemy of ſuperior ſtrength than 


to attack them; and that, in ſhort, the only fa- 


vour he deſired of him was to ſtay and be a ſpec- 


tator of the firſt blows.  _ 

Paz himſelf loved glory; and ince Sobieſki 3 was 
obſtinately bent upon ſeeking it, he would have 
been greatly mortified at his finding it without him. 

On the 10th every thing was prepared for the 
attack. There was in the; Poliſh army a body of 


Coſſacks, gained over bySobieſki's libera ity. Their 


leader, Samuel Motovildo, impatient to ſignalize 
himſelf at their head, opened the ſcene, without 


waiting for the General's. order. He was already 


mounted upon the entrenchments, when he fell 
dead upon the body of a janizary whom he had juſt 
killed. This brave man had been a ſlave nineteen 
years in the Turkiſh galleys, and had ſet. himſelf at 
liberty by his courage, with three hundred compa- 


nions of his ill fate. He made himſelf maſter of 


the galley in which he was chained, . and landed at 
Venice dyed with the blood of his Tyrants. Such 


a man deſerved to die in freedom (a). His men 


were all cut to pieces. 

But this was not the day that Sobieſki deſtined 
for the effuſion of blood. He continued with his 
army in battalia, hoping that the enemy, with ſuch 
a ſuperiority, would come out of their camp. But 


the day was ſpent in cannonading. Towards the 


evening an unexpected event increaſed the forces of 
the Poles. On, the right of the Turks, there was 


| a ſeparate camp of between ſeven and eight thou- 


fand Walschian and Moldavian horſe, which, tho 
Chriſtians, were under the command of the infidels. 


Theſe troops did not anſwer the expectations of the 


Seraſkier, either in number or beauty; and the 
two. Haſpodars who conducted them were there- 


(a) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 498. 
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el like ſlaves. The Seraſkier forgot him- V. 1673. 


ſelf ſo far as to ſtrike the Moldavian with his battle- 
ax, . The Princes, ſtimulated by revenge; came 
and offered Sobieſki themſelves and their troops. 
The Turks beheld this deſertion with indignation, 
but were unable to prevent it (a). 
The following night was extremely ſevere for 
ſoldiers to continue under arms. They were 
froze by the ſnow, which fell in great abundance, 


but they ſaw Sobieſki viſit the poſts, reſt himſelf 


upon the carriage of a cannon, and refuſe a 
tent. At break of day, he obſerved that the ene- 


my's ranks were thinner than uſual, The ſame 


number of colours was flying upon the parapet ; 
but- much fewer janizaries were to be ſeen. The 
Turks, accuſtomed to a mildneſs of climate, which 
the Poles are unacquainted with, are leſs capable 


of fatigue. Their ſtrength was exhauſted by hav- 


ing been four and twenty hours under arms in ſuch 
ſevere weather, and thinking that the Poles would 
not dare to attack them in open day- light, they 
ere retired to take a little reſt. 

This is the moment that I waited for, ſaid Sobi- 
eſki to the officers who were about him: carry my 
orders for the attack ; and he inſtantly ſet them an 
example, which, upon any other occaſion, would 
be found fault with in a General. Obſerving that 
the firſt brigades were wavering between courage 
2 fear, he made his own regiment of dragoons, 

a troop formed by himfelf, alight from their horſes, 
and putting himſelf at their head, he marched up 
to the Turkiſh entrenchments. He was too bulky 
to mount with eaſe; and while his men were aſliſt- 
ing him, he was all the while expoſed to the ene- 
my's fire, but at length 
pet with his dragoons. The foot, ſeeing his dan- 


(a) Cantemir, tom, ii. p. 96. 
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V. 1673. ger, and trembling for him, ruſhed on violently 
on the right and left to ſuſtain him, and forcing 
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the firſt poſts one upon another, turned their own 
cannon againſt them. 1 5 55 | 
In the mean time, Jablonowſki, Palatine of 
Ruſſia, made a motion of the utmoſt importance. 
The cavalry had not yet forced their way, and the 
infantry was afraid of being ſurrounded, if they 
advanced too far. He therefore came round 
the camp which the Moldavians had quitted, and 
forced through with the Pancerns. Sobieſki had 
fought on foot for near an hour: he was at length 
ſupplied with a horſe, and the reſt of the cavalry 
ſoon entered through the entrenchment itſelf. 
Surprize occaſions greater confuſion than fire and 
ſword. The Turks being puſhed on all ſides, loſt 
many men and much ground. But the Poles, 
finding a greater number of empty tents than of 
enemies, ſtopped to pillage z a common fault with 
troops that are not under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
If the victory was at all uncertain, it was at this 
juncture. * The Turks, charmed at the power of 
their wealth, took courage and repulſed the victors. 
Sobieſki with the Towariſz ſuſtained this firſt ſhock: 
and was ſeconded by Jablonowſki with the Pan- 
cerns, Leſczinſki, Palatine of Podalchia, brought 
up the plunderers to their colours; and victory, 
which ſeemed to be departing, appeared again, ac- 
companied with order. bas! 
Sobieſki, in the heat of the action, did not ne- 
glect to take care of conſequences. He ordered 


the Baron de Boham, a French officer, to march 


to the bridge to cut off the enemy's retreat (a). 


By this time, there were none who ſtood their 
ground but the janizaries only, who durſt not give 


0 a ) He lake — brid; e, . dia: be might be 
forced from his poſt. Se, apPP ws 8 
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way in the preſence of the brave Soliman who com- Y 1673. 


manded them. The Seraſkier, on his part, did all 
that could be expected from a General who was 
forced in his camp. He rallied and brought back 
to action his broken ſquadrons. | 


But when ſome of the runaways, being repulſed 


from the bridge, brought intelligence that the re- 


treat was cut off, the Turks, inſtead of deriving 
freſh courage from deſpair, had no ſenſation left 
but that of terror. A body of between ſix and 
ſeven thouſand horſe endeavoured to eſcape in a 
place where the rock was lower than uſual; but 
were charged by the Lithuanians, who forced their 
way by that very- entrance, and drove them back 
upon the field of battle, where they ran full ſpeed 
againſt a body of Poliſh horſe. Sobieſki; who 
was every where, happened to be in this body. 
Wo be to that General, who, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, cannot act the ſoldier! Sobieſki could; and 
fortune aſſiſted him as much as his own valour. 
A Turk aimed at him a mortal blow, which was 
received-by a young hero, named Zelinſki, whoſe 
death was quickly revenged ; and there ſucceeded 
a ſeries of ſingle combats in the midſt of a gene- 
ral action. At laſt, the Palatine of Kaliſch and the 
Caſtellan of Poſnania, came up with a body of horſe 
and diſengaged the Poles. The whole camp was 
covered with expiring infidels. Soliman was juſt 
wounded and taken priſoner in the midſt of the ja- 
nizaries z and that brave corps at length gave way. 
The Spahis puſhed on their horſes at random, with 
no other view but to avoid the ſabres of their pur- 
ſuers. The Seraſkier covered with wounds, thought 
only how to ſave the wretched remains of his army; 
bur how to effect it, was the difficulty. The only 
way of retiring that he could diſcover, was either 
a feẽ paths acroſs the rocks, or the waves of the 
Nieſter. & = Lind 
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From this moment, the ſtate of the Turkiſh ar- 
my no Jonger preſented the idea of a battle, but of 
a complete rout, where deſtruction was multiplied 
in all its various forms. Here the flying ſquadrons 
throw themſelves from the top of a rock, and are 
daſhed in pieces againſt other rocks below, where 
men and horſes are heap 2 one upon another, to 

the height of ſeveral Pikes. There the broken in- 
fantry take refuge é the citadel, which being 
capable of containing no more, ſends them back 
to the ſabres of the enemy. At a greater diſtance, 
the cavalry plunge i into the river, and are delivered, 


by being ſhot in the midſt of it, from this ſcene 


of horror. Even ſuch as reached the other ſide, 
or had croſſed before the breaking of the bridge, 
were not ſafe. They drew themſelves up in batta- 


lia, to receive and protect ſuch of their compa- 


nions as ſhould attempt the paſſage ; but the impe- 
tuous Mandreoſki, a Brigadier of horſe, cquld not 
bear to ſee them live. He throws himſelf into the 
river, followed by his brigade : but receiyes a wound 
from a muſket- ball in the midſt of the river, which 
deprives him of all ſenſe. He was brought back 
to the place he ſet out from, and loſt his life ten 
years after in a ſtill more celebrated battle. His 
troop {till purſuing its point, is joined by other 
ſquadrons; and the enemy being every where broke, 


retires for ſafety under the walls of Kaminieck. 


The river was covered with ten thoufand tur- 
bans, and the earth -with twenty thouſand flain, 
among which were eight thouſand janizaries. 
The victory coſt the Poles between five and fix 
thouſand killed and wounded ; among which, the 
death of the Great-Huntſman of the Crown was 
particularly lamented. Biginſki was dragged from 


under a heap of carcaſes the next day after the battle, 


and had the pleaſure of knowing that his ſuppoſed 
death was regretted. If we coniider the vaſt ſupe- 
riority 
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fiority of the conquered army, the whole looks v. 1673. 


like a fable. But one of theſe two ſuppoſitions 
will account for it; either it is a great diſadvan- 

e to wait for an enemy in entrenchments, or 
heaven fought on the ſide of the Poles. There is 
a third, which will perhaps give a ſtil] better ſolu- 
tion. When men fight, not for the whim of a 
fovereigh, but for the real intereſt of themſelves and 
their country, they are raiſed above the level of 
humanity. | 

The Poles took a great number of priſoners, 
whoſe deftiny ſtained the brightneſs of Sobieſki's 
laurels. It is highly proper, that the miſchiefs, 
which men in power do to their fellow creatures, 


ſhould be related by hiſtory. If they would have 


nothing but good recorded of them, they ſhould 
take care that all their actions be of that 
fort. . No fooner had Sobieſki returned thanks to 
God, by having maſs ſaid in the magnificent pa- 
vilion of the Turkiſh General, than he commanded 
the priſoners, who made no farther reſiſtance, to 
be all maffacred ; and to this firſt act of barbarity 
he added a fecond, by an order to the inhabitants 
of the country, to put to death every infidel that 
had taken refuge in their houſes, upon pain of be- 
ing put to death themſelves. He forgot that the 


God of battle (a title which he never aſſumes but 


when madmen diſturb the earth) is ſtill more the 
God of mercy. More than one Baſhaw periſhed 
in this laughter ; but he had not the cruel ſatisfac- 
tion of involving in it the Seraſkier Huſſeim, who 
had eſcaped in time (a). 

He ſhewed more humanity to the wretches who 
waited for their fate in the citadel of Choczin, 
which contained vaſt riches, being the place where 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews kept their ma- 


( Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 498, & ſeq. 
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Y, 1673. gazines for the camp. Tbe artillery was brought 


up againſt it the ſame day; and it could not poſ- 
ſibly hold out: a detachment which came to its 


relief from Kaminieck being quickly repulſed by 


Samuel Coſacowſki. After which, Sobieſki ſent 


them a Poliſh Deputy, accompanied by the Ba. 


ſhaw Czauſio, a prifoner of diſtinction, to ſum- 


mon them to ſurrender, or to expect to be all put 


to the ſword, Theſe unhappy people had ſtill 
the courage to demand an Abbe Eapitulario 
and to be conducted to Kaminieck, with as much 
of their effects as they could carry away upon forty 
waggons. The honeſt Turk, who read the con- 
ditions to Sobieſki, ' watering the paper with his 
tears, admoniſhed him to reflect, that victory is not 
invariably appropriated to any nation ;- that God 

uniſhes ſuch as make a bad uſe of it; and that 
he has more than once abaſed, on the morroy, 
thoſe whom he had exalted the day before. Sobi- 
eſki granted almoſt all he aſked; and the Baſhay 


who commanded at Kaminieck, immediately ac- 


knowledged the favour, by diſmiſſing, without 
ranſom, fifty Poliſh priſoners, The Poles, in all 


their writings, treat the Turks as barbarians : but 


theſe barbarians ſometimes give leſſons of virtue 
„ A 

The Lithuanian General, Paz, is reproached in 
hiſtary, for his behaviour upon the march, and 
before the attack; but hiſtory does him alſo the 
Juſtice to own, that, during the action, his natural 
courage and love for his country regained the al- 
cendant ; that he and his Lithuanians behaved like 
heroes, and left it doubtful whether the Poles or 
they deſerved the palm of valour. _ 

While this was paſſing between the Pruth and 
the Nieſter, the Turkiſh Aga proceeded on his 
journey; and arriving at Leopol about the begin- 
ning of November, found the King lying there 8 

3 . 
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the point of death. The diſorder, which firſt at- v. 1673. 


tacked him at the review, was ſo increaſed as to 
leave no hopes of recovery. An ulcer in his kid- 
nies, blood inſtead of urine, convulſions in his 
ſtomach, and continual vomitings, left him ſo 
ſmall a remnant of life as would not permit him 
to give audience. And yet the Ambaſſador inſiſt- 
ed upon it, with greater haughtineſs than he had 
even ſhewed in the army. He declared, that at 
all events, he would deliver to the King the Sul- 
tan's letter, and the caſket committed to his charge. 
The great. officers of the crown and the court 
were in a tormenting dilemma. They apprehend- 
ed the letter might be writ in an imperious man- 
ner, in the ſtile of a Lord to his vaſſal ; they were 
afraid even to look at the ſuperſcription, which 
might be changed, ſince the time that Poland be- 
came tributary to the Porte. The Vice-Chancel- 
lor, before he would propoſe the audience to the 


dying King, demanded a fight of the letter, and 


of the caſket, which gave ſtill greater uneaſineſs. 
Their imaginations ran upon nothing but the ſtaff 
of command, and the veſtment, which are the mor- 
tifying tokens of vaſſalage that the Grand-Seignior 
ſends to his tributaries in three quarters of the 
world. To put ſuch a veſtment upon the dying 
Prince, would be a fatal blow to his life, and an 
eternal affront to Poland, What increaſed their 
apprehenſions was, that there was no letter for the 


Vice-Chancellor. This unuſual circumſtance left | 


them in a ſtate of uncertainty and ſuſpence, which 


made them fear the very worſt, and in the mean 


time the Ambaſſador was obſtinate in his refuſal to 


make any diſcovery, except at the King's bed's- ſide. 
It would ſeem, that they might have left him to 
vent his diſſatisfaction, without endeavouring to 


get the better of his obſtinacy ; but the conſequen- 


ces, even in this caſe, appeared tremendous. They 
oy; new 
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v. 2673, knew not what ſucceſs the army would have; the 


laſt intelligence from it was not promiſing ; and if 
the expedition to Choczin miſcarried, what yoke 
would for the future be heavy enough for the van. 
quiſhed ? Addreſs is uſually called in to the aſſiſt. 


; ance of weakneſs ; the Poles diffembled, and flat. 
| tered the Aga; giving him to underſtand that the 


King was recovering his ſtrength, and in a few days 


would be able to give him an audience. In effec, 


the ulcer was opened, and the phyſicians entertained 


hopes; but nature, which ſo often deceives them, 


both on the favourable and unfavourable ſide, had 


decided againſt them. Michael died on the 1oth of 
November, without leaving any iſſue, at the age of 
thirty-five, after four years ſpent upon the throne, 
or rather, ſpent in uneaſineſs, infamy, diſturbance 
and horror. If the ſceptre is capable of making 
any man happy, it muſt be him only who is able 
to wield it. Michael, who was naturally of a hu- 
mane temper, would have been a good King, f 
he had been a great one ; but his want of capacity 


made both himſelf and his ſubje&s unhappy. All 


that he bet by being exalted to the regal dignity 
was, to be drenched with gall, without the leaſt 
infuſion of comfort ; he felt all the evil, but none 


of the good; for he expired on the evening, before 


the victory of Choczin, Sa 
Three days after, the hope of a new triumph 
gave freſh pleaſure to Sobieſki, who being inform- 
ed by the Moldavian Prince, that ten thouſand 
Turks had croſſed the Danube, and were advan- 
cing through Moldavia to come and increaſe the 
camp at Choczin, took with him part of his ca- 
valry, without baggage ; and after a forced march 
of four days, arrived at Pererita, upon. the banks 
of the Pruth. Here he had the mortification of 
finding that he had miſſed his aim ; for Kaplan 
Baſhaw, the Turkiſh General, having learnt by the 
| | way 


the end of it: and all alledged, 
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ny the defeat at Choczin, had marched back to- V. 2673- 


wards the Danube. . 
gobieſki, upon his return to the army, formed 
z plan to make the greateſt advantages of his ſuc- 
ces; but every thing concurred to hinder him. 
paz, who had been dragged on to victory, was in 
no humour to follow him; and had taken the road 
to Lithuania with his troops during Sobieſki's ab- 
ſence, The Poles were ſtill earneſt in the cauſe; 
but the news of the King's death either changed 
their inclinations, or furniſhed many of them with 
a fair pretence for going home. Such as were load- 
ed with the ſpoils of the eaſt were impatient to lay 
up their booty ſafe : others, who were tired with 
the labours of ſo ſevere a ſeaſon, caperly wiſhed for 
that the election 
of a new King was the only thing that ſhould em- 
ploy the attention of Poland. | 
Sobieſki repreſented, that the election could not 
come on before the ſpring ; and that the winter 
might be ufefully employed in driving the Turks 
out of the Ukraine, and perhaps in making an at- 
tempt upon Kaminieck. He produced a letter from 
the Grand- Chancellor, adviſing them to purſue the 
victory, and. notifying the death of the King. It 
is ſurprizing that Sobieſki, who had ſo many claims 
to the crown, if merit be any claim at all, ſhould 
be ſo little in haſte to return to Warſaw, and form 
a party in his own favour. Inſtead of this, he was 
buſy in animating the Poles to new enterprizes ; 
but, was ſtopped by an order from the Primate 
Czartoriſki, requiring him to bring back the army, 
without delay, into Poland. The will of the In- 
terrex, is more ſacred than that of the King, and 
nothing was left but to obey. All that the Grand- 
General could do, was to leave a garriſon at Choc- 
zin, where the Poles raiſed a hillock which they 
call Mogila, ta be a rude monument of à glorious 
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J. 1673. victory. It would have been unjuſt, to abandon, to 


the vengeance of the i urks, the Moldavians and Wa. 
lachians, who.came and joined Sobieſki. He there. 
fore detached a body of eight thouſand men, under 
the command of the Grand-Standard-Bearer Sie. 
nawſki, to defend the two Hoſpodars, and their 
territories; but the defence was of very little fer. 
vice. The Moldavian Petreczeicus, ſoon ſunk yn. 
der the Ottoman power, and took refuge in Po. 
land, where the loweſt Staroſt aſſumed a 1uperiorit 
over an ejected Prince. He heartily repented his not 
having bore one affront, rather than expoſe himſelf 
to a. thouſand. At length death delivered him, 
The Walachian Gregory, after having been amuſ. 
ed by the Emperor, applied for protection to the 
Pope, who made a propoſal to him of entering in. 
to the Roman communion : but he made his peace 
with Conſtantinople, and continued a Schiſmatic 
and a Prince (a). Sobieſki, however, was not 
wanting in gratitude; for he did every thing for 


them that lay in his power; after which, he took, 


much againſt his own inclination, the road to Po- 
If we conſider this celebrated expedition on the 
ſide of conqueſt, it preſents no very advantageous 
idea. The only acquiſition was Choczin, a heap 
of cottages covered with ſtraw. The citadel, which 
was a good one for the country, was retaken by 
the Turks in the winter. But if we view it on 
the ſide of glory, and as being the preſervation of 
Poland, there are very few of equal luſtre, or ſo 
highly intereſting. It prevented the treaty of Boud- 
chaz from being ratified by the firſt payment of 
the tribute; ſuſpended the ſlavery of Poland; weak- 
ened the Turks by the deſtruction of a veteran ar- 
my; and taught them, that Poland, with only mo- 


: (a) Cantemir, tom, ii. p. 139. : 
| derate 
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us power. e 
"Sobieſki, covered with 165 ow came to Leo- 

|, where he received the congratulations of all 
the orders of the ſtate. The moſt diſtant Palati- 
nates ſent Deputies to the deliverer of his country. 
Let Kings be intoxicated, if they can, with the in- 
cenſe which is ſo profuſely, but involuntarily, of- 
fered them after victories, in which they have com- 
monly no ſhare : that which Sobieſki received was 
the tribute of gratitude and joy. At the report of 
the triumph of Choczin, every one left off mourn- 
ing for a King who was not lamented, to appear 
in colours, and aſſume the language of joy. If 
ay regretted the King's death, it was the Turk- 
in Envoy, becauſe he was hindered thereby from 
executing his commiſſion, and dreaded the ſeveri- 
ty of the Porte. But the Primate gave him a cer- 
tiicate, atteſting that Michael was dead before the 
Envoy could fulfil his inſtructions. 

In the mean time Warſaw was filled with in- 
trigues that were forming for the crown ; and So- 
bieſki ſtaid at Leopol, as if he had no pretenſions. 
The beſt title to it, he thought, was continuing to 
defend his country. He therefore fixed his reſi- 
dence at Leopol for the winter, where he was in 
readineſs to reſtrain the incurſions of the Tartars 
and the Coffacks, or to endeavour, if an opportu- 
nity offered, to win over the latter. 


End of the T 11 RD Book. 
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v. 1674 NH E diet of Convocation, which precedes 
© that of election, was ſummoned to meet on 

the 15th of January. It was to have ended in 

fifteen days: but the deſire which every one had to 

ſee Sobieſki preſent-at ir, cauſed it to be prorogued 

: to the 22d of February. He refuſed however to 
_ gratify this earneſt wiſh, being wholly taken up 

with the enemy. Every thing went on quietly in 

the diet, under the direction of the Primate, to 

whom the republic was indebred for the general 

_ tranquillity it enjoyed during the whole interregnum, 
which is commonly a time of confuſion, of which 
robbers and ſeditious perſons take advantage. The 

death of the King, and the time of election were no- 

tified, according to cuſtom, to the powers of Eu- 

1 rope: 


KINGS POLAND. 


Ert of May. It muſt be remembered, that there 
are two ways of chuſing the Kings of Poland; 
either in the General Aſſembly of the nobility, cal- 
led the diet on horſeback,. or only by the votes of 
the Senators and. the Deputies who repreſent the 
> WY nobility and the provinces. The Primate, fearing 
Y the dangers of the former method, which is gene- 
rally. attended with tumult and violence, managed 
matters with ſuch dexterity, that he got the latter 


11 


preſented by its wiſeſt members, may expect a bet- 
ter choice. 3 | 

Sobieſki ſhewed ſo much indifference for the 
crown, that, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtan- 
ces of the Electors, who had a mind to profit by 
his ſuperior talents, he did not arrive till the roth 
of May. Perhaps his delay might be partly found- 
ed in policy, in order to be more taken notice of. 
This was the firſt time of his appearing before the 
aſſembly of the Eſtates ſince the victory of Choc- 
zin; and he was received with a pomp which might 
well aſtoniſh the foreigners then preſent, who were 
not accuſtomed, in their own countries, to ſee Ge- 
nerals receive the honours of the triumph. 

There were ſix competitors bidding for the crown 
by their Ambaſſadors. 

Prince Thomas of Savoy offered two millions, 
which would pay the troops of the republic for ſome 
months, together with a ſupply of five thouſand 
foot till the concluſion of a peace with the Turk. 
Beſides this, he promiſed to ſell all his poſſeſſions 
in Savoy and France, amounting in value to nine 
millions of florins, which ſum ſhould be applied 
to the uſes of the republic, in order to rid it of the 
inconvenience it ſuffered by the quantity of bad 
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to be preferred; in which caſe, the nation being re- 


rope : and the field of election was opened on the v. 
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V. 1673. coin; and for the execution of theſe promiſes, the 


Duke of Savoy his uncle was to be guarantee. 
The Duke of Modena had little of his own to 
give, but was profuſe in offering the protection of 
others, The intereſt of the two Cardinals Barhe. 
rini, which was at his diſpoſal ; his alliances and 
connections of friendſhip with all the ſovereigns of 
Europe, and particularly with the houſe of Auf. 
tria. The great grandſon of Philip II. flattered him- 
ſelf with being powerfully aſſiſted by the two 
branches of that family againſt the Turks. 
Prince George of Denmark, who was-afterwards 
huſband to a Queen (a), without being a King, 
beſides pecuniary offers, made a promiſe of a de. 


fenſive alliance between the two kingdoms. An- 


other article, of greater conſequence perhaps, but 
which made little impreſſion upon the Poles, was 
his offering to initiate them into commerce, by lay- 
ing open to them immediately that of the Eaſt- 
_ 5 

The Prince of Tranſylvania made an offer of 
fifteen millions, engaged to unite his principality 
with the crown of Poland, and to maintain a bo- 
dy of fifteen thouſand men, as long as the war 
with the. Turks ſhould continue. The propoſal 
ſeemed ſo conſiderable, that it was not thought t 
be in his power to execute it. ; | 

Prince Charles of Lorrain, over whoſe head the 
crown had hung ſuſpended in the laſt election, ap- 
peared again with the hopes of fixing it there upon 
the preſent occaſion. He was no richer than be- 
fore, but had found good ſecurity, no leſs than 
the Emperor and the King of Spain, for the per- 
formance of his promiſes. He engaged to furniſh 
Kve thouſand foot for the expedition againſt the 
Turks, to take five hundred Poliſh nobles into his 


(a, Anne, Queen of England, 
body 
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body of guards, to found an academy for the edu- v. 1674 


cation of a hundred more nobles, ro erect two 
forts, one againſt the Turks, the other againſt the 
Muſcovites, to advance nine months pay for the Po- 


liſh army, with a promiſe of aſſigning over to Poland 


one half of the revenues of Lorrain and the dutchy 
of Bar, as ſoon. as he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of 
them. | 

Prince William of Newburg, who was afterwards 
Elector Palatine, flattered himſelf with having bet- 
tet ſucceſs than his father, who was rejected in the 
laſt election, and bade higher than all his rivals. 
Inſtead of fix or nine months pay for the, army, he 
ſtipulated for a whole year. His father was to give 
up to him immediately the revenues of the Dutchy 
df Juliers to be applied to the exigencies of the re- 
public, till, by means of the immenſe poſſeſſions that 


were hereafter to fall to him, his liberality ſhould be 
as boundleſs as his gratitude. A ſtill more tempting 


circumftance in the preſent critical ſituation, was his 
offering to take into his pay twenty thouſand Swedes 
and fix thouſand Brandenburghers, to be employed 
againſt the Turks (a). If the crown were to be pur- 
chaſed of the republic only, it would be an advan- 
tage to the natjon; but it is purchaſed alſo of pri- 
vate perſons, who put it up to the higheſt bidder ; 
and what increaſes the misfortune is, that the magni- 
ficent offers which an ambitious candidate makes to 
the republic, are forgot by him when he is ſeated upon 
the throne. 


Of the ſix competitors, there were four who had 


not even the tranſitory ſatisfaction of ſuſpending the 
inclinations of the voters ; theſe were, Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, the Duke of Modena, Prince George of 
Denmark, and the Prince of Tranſylvania, The 


(a) Zaluſki, p- 586. 
| O other 
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V. 1674 other two, Prince Charles, and the Prince of New. 


burg, entered the liſts. 


X * o 


Ihe Emperor Leopold, who had given up Prince 


Charles in the former election, had the ſtrongeſt rea- 


ſons to ſupport him upon the preſent occaſion. He 
was a proper huſband for Queen Eleonora, who, by 
marrying him, would ſtill be Queen of Poland: 
it would do honour to the Emperor, to continue the 
Auſtrian blood upon the throne, and it would alſo 
be advantageous to the Poles, who might expect 
every thing from Leopold againſt the Turks, by 
ſhewing this deference for him and his ſiſter. Prince 
Charles was nominated by almoſt all the grandees, 
and the Primate-Interrex raiſed his voice even higher 
than the reſt. When we thought of depoſing 
ce King Michael, ſaid he, our firſt intention was to 
« give our crown to Prince Charles, and to marry 
« him with Queen Eleonora. What could not then 
be accompliſhed without violent convulſions, may 
e now be done by the freedom of ſuffrage, and with 
„ the greateſt advantage to our country. Why 
e then ſhould we change our ſentiments? We 


© have nothing better to hope for from any other 


& ſettlement, and ſhall have two Queens, inſtead of 
* one, to burden the republic with their mainten- 
& ance.* What contributed greatly to ſtrengthen 
this party, was the intereſt of the two Paz's, the 


. one Grand-General, the other Grand-Chancellor of 


Lithuania, who drew after them the Lithuanians. 


The zeal of this faction was ſo blind, that they were 


for giving Prince Charles's Envoy the precedence be- 
fore the French Ambaſſador : but the propoſal ap- 
peared ſo abſurd, that it fell of itſelf. The French 


Ambaſſador, Touſſaint de Forbin, Biſhop of Mar- 


ſcilles, recommended to the attention of the repub- 


lic a cireumitance that made a greater impreſſion ; 
which was, not to elect a Prince who was an enemy 


fo 
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\ his maſter; and he ſupported the Prince of New- Y. 1674, | 

_. :.. „ id n ; 
This Prince's party was not ſo much dazzled, as | 
the.grandees were, with the ſplendor of the Auſtrian | 


name. They feared that very Queen Eleonora, who 
was to continue upon the throne, if Prince Charles [ | 
were elected; and they feared ſtill more the influence | 
which the council of Vienna would have in the go- 
yernment of Poland : whereas they had no ſuch ap- 
prehenſions from the Prince of Newburg, nor from 
the Princeſs he ſhould marry, ſince he offered to be 
directed in his choice by the inclinations of the re- 
public. The marriage of the Kings of Poland is a 
circumſtance always attended with great difficulties, 
In other countries, they marry for themſelves, with- j 
out conſulting their ſubjects : in Poland, they marry 14 
for the republic; and as there is no ſuch thing as an 1 
hereditary right to the crown, the republic would be 
better pleaſed, if they continued ſingle. The great 
offers made by the Prince of Newburg, and the in- 11 
tereſt of the ſame powers who ſupported his father | 
in the late election, ſpoke for the ſon in this; and Tf i 
his party was not the moſt conſiderable for the emi- 14 
nence of the perſons that compoſed it, it was cer- [ 
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tainly ſo for their number. ' 
| Sobieſki raiſed up a third party, by repreſenting, 1 
that in the preſent ſituation of the republic, when it 1 
was on the eve of being attacked by the whole Otto- 1 


man power, it wanted an hero of tried ahilities, whoſe } 
bare name might be an omen of victory; that this 61 
hero would not be found in the Prince of Newburg, 1 
who had never paid his addreſſes to military glory, nor 
even in Prince Charles, who had only been honour- 


"ed with her firſt ſmiles : but their want would be 1 
amply ſupplied by the Prince of Conde, who had re- {0 
ceived all the favours ſhe could beſtow, and was fo l 4 


him the crown; when the throne was laſt vacant, 
| Q 2 - without 


N 50 | | 1 1 
celebrated in Europe, that they ought to have given {1 
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Y. 2674. Without attending to a wretched libel, the authors of 


which durſt not ſhew themſelves ; but that it was not 
yet too late to chuſe themſelves a King, whom all 
nations would be ambitious of, if they had a power 
to diſpoſe of themſelves (a). 

This new candidate, who had made no propoſal to 
the republic, and was not expected by any one, gave 


room to ſuſpect that France was not fincere in it's re · 
commendation of the Prince of Newburg. The two 
oppoſite parties expreſſed their doubts, by the diſ- 


truſtful looks they gave the French Ambaſſador. 
They fancied that he had been ſecretly diſtributing 
money in favour of the Prince of Conde, and that 
Sobieſki had not been found inacceſſible ;* but they 
were miſtaken in their conjectures, N 

Sobieſki's propoſal continued a myſtery, which 
was not long before it came to light. It was ſur- 
prizing that the diet ſhould never think of giving 
the crown to him, who was the hero of Poland, But 
while his talents and his virtues brought him near the 
throne, there were two pretences that kept him at a 
diſtance from it. Mary d'Arquien, his wife, was 
looked upon by the grandees as unworthy of that 
ftation : ** That higheſt of all honours, ſaid they, 
* is fitter for the blood of the houſe of Auſtria.” 
Thus ir is that men often ſacrifice their happineſs to 


a a merefantom, Another obſtacle of greater weight, 
was the poſitive excluſion given by the Lithuanians 


to every Piaſt. A nation, ſaid they, which has 
« ſuffered ſo much from the weak government of 
* Michael, ſhould look out for a foreign King.” 
The Queen had ſecretly brought about this exclu- 
fion, which was ſuch a diſgrace to Poland. The Li- 
thuanians did not alledge the true reaſon. The 
Queen and the Paz's could not be perſuaded that So- 
bieſki had no. deſign upon the crown. He appeared 


i («) Id. Ibid. p. 555. and fog. 
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had all the merit requilite for that ſtation : it was 


neceffary therefore to exclude him under the title of 


a Piaſt. 
Sobieſki being in this ſituation, and conſcious of 


ger own capacity for filling the throne, hit upon the 
ient of embaraſſing the election with difficul- 

ties, He had in his way two powerful rivals; and 
his object was to triumph over them, by oppoſing 
to them the Prince of Conde. He knew very well, 
that he could not gain the Prince a majority of votes: 
and therefore aimed only at dividing them till far- 
ther, in order to unite them afterwards, if poſſible, in 
his own favour. His ſcheme of diviſion ſucceeded 
inſtantly beyond his hopes. At the name of Conde, 
the Newburghers ſhuddered ; and the Lorrainers de- 
clarmed againſt him with the utmoſt virulence. The 
moſt odious charges in the libel were revived, and 
even aggravated: and every thing indicated a divi- 
ſion of the republic, and perhaps a civil war. It was 
obvious, that Sobieſki was ſtrong enough to make 
himſelf maſter of the election, being already maſter 
of the Poliſh army, which called out loudly for the 
Prince of Conde, and followed in this particular the 
directions of it's general, without penetrating into 
his deſigns. The Paz's, with the army of Lithua- 
nia, leſs numerous indeed than the other, prepared 
to ſupport the intereſts of the Queen and Prince 
Charles. The two brothers had all the aſcendant 
they could wiſh over the Lithuanians. They knew 
that Prince Charles was in Sileſia, with a body of 
troops, which, when joined to theirs, would be a 
match for the Poliſh army. U heſe diſpoſitions for 
a civil war ſtruck with horror all who ſincerely loved 
their country. 

In this fermentation of oppoſite factions, Sobieſki 
propoſed a method of reconciliation, which was fit 


only to embroil things ſtill more, Queen Eleonora 
| A ſhould 


in the diet with all the magnificence of a King, and v. 1674. 
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v. 1674 ſhould break off her engagements - with Prince 


Charles, and give her hand to the Prince of New- 


burg, from whom the republic had more to expect 


on account of his great fortune; and upon this con- 
dition, the Prince of Condé ſhould withdraw his 
pretenſions. To bring about this ſcheme, a deputa- 
tion from the ſenate waited upon the Queen (a), who 
having engaged her heart and her jewels to Prince 
Charles, ſhewed, by her anſwer, that ſhe continued in- 
violably attached to him; andthe Ambaſſadorof Vien- 
na protelted loudly that his court would never give up 
it's candidate. The grandees perſiſted in giving him 
their votes; and he would probably have had the 
crown, if Florian Czartoriſki, the Primate and In- 
terrex, had lived a few days longer. He died ſud- 

denly at an entertainmentt given by Sobieſki at Vil- 

lanow : and as his death was of ſervice to Sabieſki, 
he was ſuſpected of contributing to haſten it. His 
enemics were buſy in ſpreading reports of the Pri- 

mate's being poiſoned ; but hiſtory, which never 
adopts reports without proof, informs us, that a 
grain of ſand in the Primate's reins, which had en- 
creaſed to a conſiderable bulk, was the cauſe of his 
death (a). He was a man af an active genius, had 


great power over the minds of others, was impetu- 


ous and full of fire, like the ſun which draws the 
planets into it's vortex. His death weakened Prince 
Charles's party, and changed the whole face of the 
election. 

Andrew Trzebiſki, Biſhop of Cracow, a man of 
| leſs warmth, took his place in the diet of election, 
ancl performed the functions of Interrex, but could 
not unite the votes of the aſſembly. In one part, 


was heard the name of Prince Charles, in another, 


tne Prince of Newburg ; and louder ſtall, that of 


(a) 14. Ib. 
(. Lengn. p. 245. 2 ak, tom. i. p. 556. 


Conde, 
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Conde. At laſt, the palatine of Ruſſia, Staniſlas v. 1674. 
Jablonowſki, a Senator, equally reſpectable for 
his birth, and his fortune, his knowledge of the 
law, and his behaviour in arms, who always ſpoke 

as he thought, and was a friend to Sobieſki, becauſe 

he loved his country (a), roſe up, and endeavoured 

to put an end to this ſtate of uncertainty : + If in 

« our choice of a King, ſaid he, we were to be de- 

« termined-by appearances only, it would be nearly 
equal whether we choſe the Prince of Lorrain, or 

« the Prince of Newburg : both of them have bloſ- 
« ſoms'to ſhew, but it js fruit that we want; and 
upon this footing I would give my ſuffrage to the 
« great Conde, were it not, that fruit, which is too 
pe, is on the point of decaying. I deſpiſe, as 
yon do, the infamous libel which was levelled at 

* his reputation in the laſt election, and dwell only 
* upon what is obvious and ſtriking. Sobie{lci, in 

** propoſing him, conſiders only his heroic qualities. 
As for myſelf, I attend to his age, his infirmities, 
“and the habits he has farmed. He is accuſtomed - 
to another climate, to another way of making 

« war, to other cuſtoms, other manners, and other 
laws. He knows nothing, either of our language, 
* or our liberty; and has no idea hut of that arbi- 

« trary form of government under which he has 
«lived ſo long. It is too late for him, under gray 
“ hairs, and in that ſtate of incapacity which is ad- 
4 vancing faſt upon him, to acquire a new body 

* and a new foul, His life wilt be worn out before 

* he has made himſelf maſter of any portion of that 
“Knowledge which he muſt neceſſarily have, in or- 
«der to govern us well. Once more be it obſerv- 
ed, that Sobieſki conſiders only that blaze of 
+ glory which gilds over the ruins of this hero; but 


(a) His grand - daughter, a worthy deſcendant of thi; great 
man, is married in France to the Prince of Talmont. 
be O4 * 
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v. ah. C is his forgetting himſelf a reaſon for our following 


bis example? Sobieſki is in perſon before your 


eyes. His age, his health, his vigour, his ta- 


** Jents, and his fortune, all ſpeak loudly in his 
k behalf. He was born in the ſame country, and 
< wich yourſelves. You have often profited by his 


« ſuperior abilities in the ſenate and the diet; and 


1 haye repeatedly been led to victory under his au- 


&« ſpices. He has ſupported the crown of Poland, 
& and will know how to wear it. By looking out 
& for a King among foreigners, do you mean to 
* have it ſaid, that Poland produces no heroes of 
« jt's own? By chuſing out of ſovereign families, 
% we have more than once brought ruin upon 
our country. You are diſcharged of all obliga- 


„tions towards Queen Eleonora, by her refuſing - 


« the huſband that was offered her; but you are 
r ſtill bound to your country, whoſe welfare de. 
% pends upon your choice of Sobieſki.” ? 
Jablonowſk!'s harangue contained without quel- 
tion many truths; but there were in it ſeveral ex- 
tremely raſh aſſertions. The hero, whom he paint. 
ed in a ſtate of imbecility and exhauſtedneſs, fought 
this very year the battle of Senef, in which he was 
hurried away by his impetuoſity to expoſe his own 
life and thar of his ſoldiers more than upon any other 


occaſion; and though ſeverely tormented with the 


gout, he would fain have renewed the battle the 
next day; but there was no one, except himſelf, 
«*« ſays an officer who was preſent, that had any ſto- 
mach left for fighting.” — 

Scarce had Jablonowſki. done ſpeaking, when five 


Palatinates, that is to ſay, their deputies, Caſtellans, 


Palatines, and many other nobles cried out, Sobic/k! 
for ever; we will all periſh together, or have him for 
pur King. The Palatinate of Ruſſia, which was So- 
bieſk!'s native country, diſtinguiſhed itſelf by gh 
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zeal above the reſt; and before the end of the day 
the acclamation became general among the Poles; 
but the Lithuanians were extremely averſe to this 
choice, The two Paz's quitted the aſſembly abrupt- 

ly with their friends, to enter, before the regiſter of 
5 he chancery, a proteſt againſt the election as not be- 


$ ing unanimous. The crown continued in this ſtate 
d "; ſuſpence during the ſucceeding night, which was 
F ſpent in agitation and diſcord. Jablonowſki and the 


Interrex did all they could to unite the ſuffrages. 
They applied in particular to a French lady, Elizabeth 
Clara de Mailly, wife of the Grand-Chancellor Paz; 
but ſhe refuſed to abandon the intereſts of Queen 
Eleonora, to whom ſhe was lady of the bed cham- 
ber, after having held the ſame office under Queen [ 
Louiſa, who brought her into Poland. Ir was ſaid Fl 
upon this occaſion, that women are ſometimes cap- 11 
able of great ſteadineſs. The two Paz's, after having 
ſpent the whole night to no purpoſe in contriving me- 
thods of making the election miſcarry, and reflecting 4 
upon the inferiority of their number, and the dan- 1 
ger that might attend their obſtinacy, appeared again 
in the field of election on the 19th of May; and So- 
bieſki, by unanimous conſent, was proclaimed Xing. 
The faint and languid pleaſure of a King, who reigns _ 1 
by right of blood, is not to be compared with that | 
of a King, who is made fo by the election of a free 
people, conferring the crown upon the object of it's 
love and eſteem. | 
Never did the nation diſcover more joy than upon 4 
this occaſion. The ſenate, the equeſtrian order, the 
army and the people, conducted the new King with if 
civil and milicary pomp, with the roar of cannon 1 
and repeated acclamations, to the great church of 
St. John, to return thanks to God, who had ofte | 
been thanked at the ſame altar for Kings that he ral is 
given in his anger: but the Poles now flattere: '8 
themſelves they had got a good one. 9 


Sobieſki's 
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Sobieſki's elevation to the throne” was attributed 
throughout all France, except in the cabinet of Ver. 
failles, to the power of Lewis XIV. and the intrigues 
of his Ambaſſador Forbin. But this opinion is con- 
futed by the following fact. As ſoon as the five firſt 
Palatinates, cried out, Sobieſti for ever, the Baron 
de Boham galloped away full ſpeed to the garden 
of the Caſimir-Palace, where the Grand- Marſhaleſs 
then was, to carry her this good news. Forbin, who 
was then giving her his hand, ſaid to her, that if it 
ended ſo, he queſtioned much whether his maſter 
would be pleaſed. Pleaſed or not pleaſed, anſwered 
ſhe, who is there that would refuſe a ſceptre? For- 
bin's inſtructions related only to the Prince of New- 
burg; and he came too late to form another cabal. 
He had only three days before the deciſive hour; and 
it is impoſſible in Poland, more than in any other 
place, to gain ſo many perſons in ſq ſhort a time. 
The moſt effectual ſeryjce that France did to So- 
bieſki, without intending it, was diſconcerting all 
Prince Charles's meaſures, who was ſo provoked at 
this treatment, that, though he was naturally diſ- 
creet and moderate, he ſwore he would be revenged 
of Lewis XIV. and he had opportunities in proceſs 
of time to keep his word. of all Sobieſki's parti- 
ſans the moſt ſerviceable to him was Jablonowſki; 
but his own merit was ſtill more ſq. Whoever aſ- 
ſumes the office of an Ambaſſador, muſt bid adieu 
to truth. They all teſtified to the new King, and 
even the Ambaſſador from Vienna amongſt the reſt, 
the ſatisfaction their maſters would receive from this 
_——_-T. NES N 

While all Warſaw was filled with rejoicing, Queen 
Eleonora was ſick out of mere convenience. The 
new King paid her a viſit; but this King was not 
Prince Charles, and the throne muſt be reſigned to 
Mary d'Arquien. Eleonora's creatures in the ſenate 
attempted inſtantly to avenge her cauſe, and perhaps 

of to 
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ſeated in it. With this view, they drew up the Pac- 
1g conventa in terms which confined the expences of 
the King's houſhold and the royal authority, within 
narrower limits than had anciently been ſet to 
them (G... hs 
Sobieſki ſaw the ſnare that was laid for him, and 
avoided it by exerting a noble ſpirit of diſintereſted- 


« work is not yet compleated ; and I am ſtill in a 
te ſtate of heſitation, The republic has not yet de- 
# livered to me the inſtrument of election, nor 
* have I yet accepted it in that ſolemn form which 
« ratifies the whole tranſaction: and therefore, if 
* you ſhew a diſtruſt of me, by laying fetters upon 
* me, which my predeceſſors would have refuſed, 
* reje&t them and the crown together.“ ES 

This generous behaviour ſtopped the mouths of 
theſe diſturbers ; and the fifth of June was deſtined 
for tying the knot between the King and the repub- 
lic, by the formal delivery of the inſtrument of elec- 
tion, and it's acceptation on the King's part. But 


which made him ſhake upon that throne, where he 


puted the validity of the election; alledging that the 
grand-dutchy of Lithuania had ſhewn a manifeſt diſ- 
ſent; that Sobieſki, before he was elected, had pro- 
miſed to pay the army for fix months; and that, af- 
ter his election, he retracted his promiſe. 


Jablonowſki and the Interrex, at the head of all 
thoſe who loved peace and their country, anſwered 


to the firſt article, that the diſſent of the grand-dutchy 


of Lithuanja confirmed the election inſtead of invali- 
dating it, fince that diſſent had been withdrawn by a 


( @) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 548. 


free 


neſs which always ſucceeds with great men. Tou 
« have choſen me, ſays he, for your King, but the 


there aroſe, a few days before the time, a freſh ſtorm 


was yet ſcarce ſeated. The ſame turbulent ſpirits diſ- 


20g 


10 give Sobieſki a diſtaſte to the throne before he was J. 1674, 
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v. 2674. free and deliberate acceſſion; that Michael's electia 
had been held valid, notwithſtanding the violeno 
that had been made uſe of to bring it about, any 
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though the ſenate yielded at laft with no other y 
than to avoid diſturbing the republic. 

The other objection, though of leſs weight, wy 
not ſo eaſy to get rid of. It was true, that Sobieſki 
before he was elected, had promiſed to maintain the 
army at his own expence for fix months ; but after 
the election, he had examined into the ſtate of hit 
affairs, and found it impoſlible to keep his promiſe, 
„If his deſign had been to deceive you, ſaid Jablo- 
% nowſki, he needed only to have let you continue 
« in this hope, without fulfilling his engagements; 
& and how could you have forced him to it, when the 
« ſceptre ſhould be firmly ſettled in his hands? On 
* the contrary, he tells you frankly, I have deceived 
* myſelf; my finances are not adequate to ſuch an 
«* expence; and if this condition be abſolutely re. 
* ceſſary in order to wear your crown, I can only 
« thank you, and return it to you again. Let us 
* not, countrymen, be outdone by him in gene- 
* roſity. You had a hundred reaſons, of which it 
« is hard to fay which was the ſtrongeſt, for de- 
„ throning your late King Michael; and yet you 
« did not do it. Can you think then of annulling 
« a lawful election, for ſo trivial a cauſe, and de- 
<« priving yourſelves of ſo great a King? What he 
C now promiſes, upon maturer deliberation, he will 
c aſſuredly perform. It is part of the pea conventa 
« which he is to ſwear to before you all, that he 
„ will pay out of his houſhold revenue the penſion 

you aſlign to King Michael's widow ; that he will 
<« redeem, out of his private income, the jewels of 


ley 


the crown that have been mortgaged ; will found a 
a military academy for the young nobility, and 


«© erect two forts in whatever place and manner the 
republic ſhall direct.“ * 
N 


* 
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enity and peace; and every thing being real! 
4 at laſt ſeeming to be ſo, the new K ing 55 
«ived-in form the inſtrument of election in the ſame 
great church to which he was conducted upon quit- 
ung the field of election. | 
It is cuſtomary for one part of this ſolemnity to 
conſiſt in an harangue, which always places the new 
King above all that have ever preceded him. The 
orator, according to the uſage of the country, made 
an auk ward mixture of ſacred and profane learning, 
The following extract from his diſcourſe may give 
fame idea of the ſtrain of the Poliſn eloquence. His 
harangue was delivered in a church dedicated to 57. 
bn. | : 
15 As St, John anciently prepared the way be- 
« fore the Meſſias, ſo the republic, by deliver- 
« ing the diploma of royalty to Jobn Sobieſki, 
« prepares the way before her Lord, whoſe name 
« is Jahn. The virgin Mary bleſſed John in his 
© mother's womb; and Queen Louiſa Maria, wife 
« of . Caſimir, heaped bleſſings upon King John, 
« by marrying him to Mary d*Arquien, that ocean 
of angelical qualities. The republic was deceived 
in the former election by chuſing Michael; but 
* it now corrects that error by taking John. John 
* is a name of grace which will re-eſtabliſh military 
« diſcipline and the fortune of Poland. The Molda- 
* yians and Walachians have paid homage to Jobn, 
and taught us to worſhip him ourſelves as the Sa- 
* viour of all Chriſtendom. The ſun generally ap- 
* pears when the clouds are gone, but frequently 
produces others, The new ſun, which riſes in our 
horizon, promiſes us bread and not thunder. We 
have waited for the Holy Spirit on the feaſt of 
*, Pentecoſt, and have received him in the perſon of 
Jobn. On the ſame day that the church celebrates 
© the feſtival of God our Saviour concealed _ 
e 


The face of the republic aſſumed at laſt an air of v. 1674. 
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4 chat the family of Jobs, will reign at leaſt tin 


Culm, who had himſelf the happineſs of beariy “ 
the name of John. It muſt not however be imagin 1 
ed, that the Potiſh eloquence always runs in tis. 
train. There are illuſtrious inſtances to the conti. * 
ty, where Panegyric is not concerned, and particu Wl . F 
larly in defence of liberty; for upon ſuch occaſion Will 5. 
every free man, who is born with any talents, is a: ch. 
mated with the ſame ſpirit that inſpired Cicero and BW 
Demoſthenes. The Poliſh orators are often ſeiai f fin 
with this enthuſiaſm, but they are too apt to ſel Bi - 
imo bombaſt. Upon the preſent occaſion, they we A 12 
not contented with bare panegyric, but produced L dd 
tin prophecies concerning all the Kings of Poland, Bil n 
paſt and future, of equal value with thoſe of St. Ma 
lachias concerning the Popes. The oracle which - 
related to Sobieſki, was Manus Congregatorum, itz. 
hand, or ſtrength, of aſſemblies, with the letter 5 52s 
which ſeemed to be a defignation of his name 7 vs 
Several Poliſh. nobles, whoſe name was James, hal „ne 
flattered themſelves that the oracle meant them. WM... 
Sobieſki, at the time of his election, was forty fir int 
years old; an age equally diſtant from the heat or; 


, extinct, but be for ever a bleſſing to the repub- 
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< the form of bread, behold we chuſe ourſelves ang. 
ther Saviour under the figure of a man. It vn 
e on a Saturday, the eve of the feaſt of the Tit. 
4e ty, that we all concurred in electing Jobn; yi 
66 is alſo a Trinity himſelf, being eur ſon, our fa 
“ ther, and our King. It is not merely by chai 
<<; that the election was delayed till the time of the; 
«great feſtivals, That of the Trinity indica 


ee hundred years: God grant it may be three thay. 
«4 fand! It is the ſeed of Jacob which ſhall neyer he 


& lic, &c. (a). f n 
It ſhould be obſerved, that it was not a Mont why 
talked in this manner, but Gninſti, Palatine f 


(a) — youthful 


- 
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qourhfut aſfions, and the cold of decrepit age; when v. 16% 
Al the talents diſplay themſelves in full luſtre: 'and 
if the throne were to be given to the advantages of 
figure, he would have deſerved it in this view alſo. 

A tall and graceful perſon, a full face, regular fea- | 
tutes, an aquiline noſe, eyes full of fire, a frank and W | 
open countenance, made up his picture. He had 1 
| not yer that bulkineſs of body, which in time made 
are him leſs graceful ; he had only that plumpneſs, which 
indicates, vigorous health, and ſuits ſo well with the 
re poliſh habit. He derived from nature that majeſtic 
ul air, with which courtiers compliment every ſovereign. 
ne took the appellation of John III. a name which 
vio BN the co Kings, who had borne it before him, had 
„ bone no honour to. | 
%  . 7obs Albert, grandſon of the great Fagellon, is 
"BY non only for ill-contrived projects, ſuccelſslefs 
ti wars, imprudent treaties, and betrayed allies; a weak, 
u and indolent Prince, who lay open to every prejudice, 
ui and faw only with the eyes of others. His preceptor 
ns Buona-Corf, better known by the name of Callima- 
aul, i chus, that Greek poet whom he ſo little reſembled, 
an corrupted and enſlaved his mind from his very in- 
fancy, and in effect reigned for him. 


el We have ſeen that the other John, John-Cofimir, 
ry never more properly diſpoſed of, than when he 
dd himſelf juſtice by reſigning a kingdom to poſſeſs 
0% BY n aber. N 
John III. extremely different from the two former, 
though he was not of royal blood, had a royal foul. 


1 He was ſcarce ſeated upon the throne, when there 
g vas a pedigree formed for him, at which he himſelf 
ba as aſtoniſhed, but which he ſuffered thoſe to believe, 


vho were diſpoſed to it. His origin was pointed out 
to him in Duke Leo III. about the beginning of the 
ninth century, before Poland was governed by Kings. 
This Leſko had a ſon named Sobzeflas, who — 

| ne the 
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1. 26744 the ſovereignty of Bohemia; and nothing could he | 
more natural than to derive Scbigſti from S:bieftas. 
The Queen too had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her 
genealogical tree grow very faſt. It's root was fy. 
ed in Hugh Capet, from whence it ſpread it's branches | 
into the houſe of La Grange d Arquien. But May 
was poſſeſſed of more ſolid advantages, an elegan | 
ſhape, a majeſtic air, a fine complexion, ſparkling 
eyes, a ſtately look, a great deal of wit; only f 
was perhaps a little too artful, __ 

The Auſtrian Queen forgave her all this, and 
even her genealogy ; but could not forgive the lol 
of the throne, the luſtre of which could for the fl. 
ture only give her pain. A few months after, ſhe 
retired into Sileſia, by the direction of the Emperar 
her brother. This retreat was concealed at firſt un- 
der the pretence of a journey, that ſhe might not 
loſe her ſettlement; for, by the laws of Poland, 
whoever enjoys any advantages from the public, muſt 
be an inhabitant of the kingdom. But, though ſhe 
had loſt the throne, ſhe ſtill preſerved Prince Charles, 
whom ſhe married in 1678; and if love could make 

' amends to ambitious minds, Eleonora might have 
been fully fatisfied. 1 

The new Queen, though her ambition had been 
ſo amply gratified, was yet eagerly deſirous of a fur- 
ther object. The King was contented with having 
deſerved the crown, but ſhe was impatient to try i 
on. To hereditary Kings, the coronation is a mere 
ceremony, which adds nothing to the authority they 
derive from their birth; but to eletive Princes, It 

a folemn and · neceſſary act which puts them in poſi 

ſeſſion of the exerciſe of ſovereign power. The in- 

terval between the election and coronation is a contt 

nuation of the interregnum, which ſtill leaves the g- 

vernment in the hands of the Primate. The nt 

King dates his reign only from the day when be 
| crow 
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trowned, and his hands are fo tied up, that he can- v. 1674. 


not ſign himſelf King, without adding elect. 
Notwithſtanding fo many diſadvantages, which So- 
bieſki might have put an end to with a ſingle word, he 
was more in haſte to avenge his country, than to reign 
over it. He had gained the crown ſolely by his me- 
rit, and he now deferred his coronation to give up 


himſelf entirely to the war againſt the Turks. The 


blic repaid this act of generoſity with another; 
rde law was broke whre on ths Lata and he 
was authorized to date his reigh from the day of his 
election, to decide peace and war, to publiſh univer- 
ſals under his privy ſeal for the aſſembling of the 
diets and the Poſpolite in caſe of neceſſity. He was 
alſo permitted to ſend diſpatches to foreign courts 
under the ſame ſeal, and to fill up vacant offices. 
That of Grand-Maſter was one, the ſtaff being to be 
laid down' by him, as ſoon as he took up the ſceptre. 
We have ſeen that King Caſimir, by an unexampled 
ſtretch of his private authority, had taken it from 
Lubomirſki to give it Sobieſki; who now did an act 
of juſtice and policy together, by reſtoring it to the 
ſon, who deſeryed it. By this means he recovered 
the alienated affections of a man, who might have 


inſtilled his diſcontent into others. The Primacy, 


the firſt place in the republic, was alſo vacant (a): 
Andrew Trzebiſki had done the buſineſs of that of- 
fice in the interregnum; and having contributed not 
a little to Sobieſkt's election, had reaſon to expect 
the King would now acknowledge his ſervices. But 
this dignity was conferred upon Andrew Olſowſki, 
Biſhop of Culm, and Vice-Chancellor of the king- 
dom, a man whoſe diſtinguiſhed abilities as a ſtateſ- 
man had been tried in two reigns and two interregna. 


It appears that upon this occaſion the new King made 


gratitude give way to merit, at the ſame time that 


(a) Lengnich. p. 247, 
he 
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v. 1674. he declined the pomp of a coronation for the good 
of his country. rn . 
Nie made alſo another ſacrifice which muſt have 
coſt him agreat deal. He was born with a warm con- 
ſtitution, was eminent for gallantry as well as valour, 
and had had more than one miſtreſs. His preſent 
favourite, who had engroſſed for three years the love 
which he uſed to ſcatter with ſome profuſion among 
the. whole ſex, was ſo much in his good graces that 
he had ſworn to her an eternal paſſion. But this oath 
was taken only by a private man: when he became a 
King, and conſequently. an example to his ſubjects, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to break it, and he 
was rewarded for it during the whole remainder of 
his life; for the Queen, who had hitherto connived 
at his tranſitory amours, would now put up with it 
no longer, for fear a miſtreſs ſhould poſſeſs the influ- 
ence of a Queen. To form an idea of the uneaſi- 
neſs which the humours of ſo haughty a Princeſs, 
who had not yet loſt all her beauty, would have con · 
ſtantly given him, it ſhould be obſerved, that though 
ſuperior to the herd of Kings in the cabinet and in 
the field, he was upon a level with the humbleſt ci- 
id tizen in his love of domeſtic peace; and that any 
\ cloud which threatened him in that quarter, diſturbed 
him more than the enemy... © 
Mahomet had no deſign of avenging this year the 
defeat of Choczin. Cuprogh was lately dead; and 
ſome of the laſt words that he ſpoke, fixing his eyes 
upon the Alcoran, were theſe : Prophet, 1 ſhall ſor 
ſee whether thy words are true; but be they true or falſe, 
Jam ſure of. being happy, if virtue be the beſt of all 
religions. The death of this great man left the Ot - 
toman Empire in a ſtate of languor; and John 
thought it a favourable opportunity to reap the fruits 
of his victory. His firſt object was to recover the 
Ukraine : the Coſſacks had given themſelves to the 


J urks in a mere fit of deſpair; and they already on 
© the 
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the weight of this new yoke ; but they feared ſtill v. 1674. 


more to return to their former maſters. The gover- 
nors of the world, by refuſing to Jiſten to penitent 
rebels, and by inflicting puniſhments after having 
promiſed forgiveneſs, have found out the art of mak- 
ing revolts perpetual. The Coſſacks would not ven- 
ture to make trial of the King's clemency ; but be- 
ing informed that he was marching againſt them, 
and that Mahomet did not arm in their defence, 
they looked out for a third maſter; and fled by 
troops to the Ruſſian territories, on the other ſide of 
the Boryſthenes (a). It was upon the banks of this 
river that the Swedes laid down their arms, while 


Charles XII. wounded and vanquiſhed, after 0 many 


victories, took refuge among the Turks. 

Mahomet however ſent an order to the Cham of 
Tartary to defend the Ukraine with all his forces, 
upon pain of i incurring the diſpleaſure of the ſublime 


Forte. 


Paz, with his Lithuanians, joined the Poliſh ar- 
my in the beginning of September. His equal and 
his rival was now become his King; but the majeſty 
of the monarch did not humble the pride of the ſub- 


ject. Paz ordered a drum- major of his army to be 


hanged, for daring to beat the General by the King's 
order, without waiting for his. Hard at all times 18 


the fate of inferiors who come in the way of two con- 


tending powers! John took no notice of the affront. 
Whether he did right or wrong, his conduct was 


approved be the Senators, who were then in the ar- 


> ak The head af this river, now called Net or Dri-þer, 
was not known in Herodotus's time, (book 4. chap. 53.) but has 


fince been diſcovered in Muſcovite Ruſſia, Letween Welock and 


Oleſchno. Herodotus repreſents it as navigable throughout, and 
therefore he muſt: have known nothing of the thirteen Falls call- 


ed Porowis, which the Coſſacks, and the Coflacks only, venture 
to paſs in Canoes ;. and when they have ſucceeded, make a feaſt 


upon Millet. T he Nieper diſcharges itſelf into the Black Sea. 
2 my, 
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v. 1674. my, becauſe they had need of Paz. The King gave 


up his own reſentment to the republic; and exceed- 
ed the promiſe he made at his election, for he paid 
the troops with his own money during this whole 
campaign, and entered the. Ukraine at the head of 


between thirty and thirty-five thoufand men. Se- 
veral places, ſuch as Bar, Nimirow,, and Kalnik, ſur- 


rendered at the firing of the firſt cannon. Pavoloc, 
which was garriſoned only with Coſſacks, pre- 
pared for a vigorous reſiſtance. But ſome priſoners 
being taken in a ſally, the King gave them cloaths 
and money, and ſent them back into the town with 
letters, adviſing the beſieged not to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremities, and promiſing them, pon 
the word of a King and the word of Sobigſti, to detain 
none of thoſe who had a mind to go over to Doroſ- 
cenſko. The effect of this was the ſurrendry of the 
town, and the Monarch's clemency induced them 
wi to continue in the Poliſh ſervice, , By this hu- 

ane conduct towards his rebellious ſubjects, John 
ſpared a great deal of Coſſack and Poliſh blood; 
for, notwithſtanding his being a king, he ſet ſome 
value on the lives of men. A miſtaken zeal for re- 


ligion (which was a common evil in Poland) did in- 


deed ſometimes make him behave cruelly to infidels, 
who do not, however, upon that account, loſe either 
the nature of men, or the relation of brethren. The 


Cham, with a hundred thouſand Tartars, contented 


himſelf with coaſting and harraſſing the Poliſh army, 


but would not venture a battle. 


Human, the largeſt and moſt populous town in 
the Ukraine was in daily expectation of it's fare. It 
contained near twenty thouland inhabitants, and a 
numerous garriſon ; but John beſieged and took it 
in the Cham's preſence, and to ſhew his contempt 
of the Tartar, divided his army in order to carry on 
Lifferent operations at the ſame time; for the froſt 


and ſnow- gave intimations that no time was to be 
| | loſt. 
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joſt. Jablonowſki made himſelf maſter of every v. 1674. 
place in his way that made any reſiſtance. Koreſki 
netrated as far as Kaſkow, a place upon the fron- 
tiers of Tartary, which he took poſſeſſion of. Paz 
drove the Tartars before him, routed all their ſmall 
parties, and favoured by this means all the attempts 
of the army; but his zeal cooled at laſt, and he 
took the road to Lithuania, contrary to the promiſe 
J which he had given the King (a). Ir is true, the 
winter was extremely ſevere, the fatigue continual, 
and proviſions difficult to be got ; but it was not his | 
patience that failed upon this occaſion, for Paz þ 
was a ſoldier as well as a General. He had reaſons 
for chuſing to be dependent on himſelf only; and 
his antipathy had acquired new ſtrength, ſince his 
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rival's advancement to the throne. The reader 
; ſhould not forget that in Poland the authority of the 
King is binding on] ytoa certain degree: the Grand- 
General ſcarce feels it at all. 


Had it not been for this defection, the King 
| would have completed the conqueſt of the Ukraine, 
a country which had been a ſcene of ſlaughter for 
thirty years together. The Primate wrote to him, 
„ That the annals of Poland could furniſh no in- 


5 t ſtance of ſuch a diviſion, in the preſence of the 

ö King himſelf; that it was a crime of the moſt hor- 

N «* rid nature and moſt fatal conſequences; that if the 

> Lithuanian army did not return to it's duty, the | 
| commander and the colonels ought to be proceed- þ4 
„ ed againſt, and tried, according to law; and that 19 


he flattered himſelf every good citizen would Nl 
2 „ nite in avenging the injury done to the King, the 1 
regal dignity, and the republic (29. | | 

i 


7 John had been born to the throne, he would 

: probably have embraced the fevere meaſures which I! 

, the Primate recommended; but he himſelf had for- 1 

(a) Lnegnich. p. 247. Kare P. 546. 4 
172 Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 133, 645. 2 

> P''y merly i 
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v. 1674. merly been engaged in a ſeparation much like the 


preſent, - excepting only that King Michael did nor 
command in perſon when he was deſerted. He re- 


collected the time of his proſcription, when he was 


upon the point of ſhedding the blood of his fellow- 
ſubje&s, and perhaps of the King himſelf. He 
knew therefore, by his own experience, the danger 
of driving the commander of an army to extremities, 


e chofe to truſt to time and mild meaſures ; and if 
his moderation did not get the better of Paz's inflexi- 


bility, he at leaſt avoided coming to blows with him, 


which muſt have given great advantages to the 


enemy. | 


The King, being no longer able to keep the field 


with the remnant of his forces, diſtributed them 
among the conquered places: as for himſelf, inſtead 
of going to mix with his court in the pleaſures of 


Warſaw, he fixed his winter-quarters at Braclaw, a 
place that every one dreaded. It was a town, ſitu- 
ated upon the Bog, that had been taken and ſacked 
by the Turks in 1672. A tradeſman of Warſaw 
would have thought himſelf inconveniently lodged in 
tlie - houſe which his Prince inhabited. The molt 
common proviſions were very ſcarce; and the horſes 
were forced to feed upon the ſtraw. that was ſtrip- 


ed from the neighbouring hovels. The King expe- 


rienced the labours of royalty, before he taſted it's 
pleaſures. His preſence produced two good effects. 
It kept the Poles from deſerting, for they durſt not 
murmur or even caſt a look towards Poland, when 
they ſaw the King ſhare their fatigues. Ir alſo re- 
ſtrained the Tartars, who were preparing to take ad- 
vantage of Paz's defection and the extreme rigour 
of the ſeaſon. No horſes in the world are comparable 
to thoſe of the Tartars for bearing fatigue, and the 


Tartars are at leaſt as hardy as their horſes. 
The Cham, ſecing the Poliſh army diminiſhed and 


ſeparated, gave his ſon, Sultan Galga, a part N 
x is 
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lis forces, in order to attack the Poles on the ſide of v. 1674. 


Human and Raſkow, while he himſelf fell upon 
Naclaw and Kalnik. He even undertook the ſiege 
of the latter place, and employed the Coſſacks on 
that ſervice; for the Tartars never make war but on 
horſeback. Bu John did not give him time to carry 
on kis works: he preſented himſelf in ſight of the 
Tartars, and the ſiege was raiſed.  _ 

Act laſt the Cham reſolved to cloſe all with a de- 
cifive blow. Sultan Gulga had met with ſuch a re- 
ception every where, that he durſt not make any at- 
tempt. The Cham therefore united all his forces, 
and appeared before the gates of Braclaw, where 
John had ſhut himſelf up with a ſmall force. The 
Cham's deſign was either to draw him from behind 
the walls, or to leave him the mortification of not 
daring to come out, John ſuffered him to dance at- 
tendance for ſome days; and at a time when he leaſt 
expected it, made a ſally with his cavalry, attacked 
him ſabre in hand, killed him two thouſand men, 
and made three hundred prifoners in an hour's 
n eee 


The Cham, being worſted upon all occaſions, and 


no booty being to be got in a country which he was 
ordered to defend, retired to his own dominions, and 
left the Poles in peace; but this peace was ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by a greater alarm than ever. 
Mahomet at length rouſed himſelf from his lethar- 
gy; and turned his thoughts to revenge. The break - 
ing of the treaty of Boudchaz, the defeat at Choc- 
zin, the inſolence of the Poles whom he conſidered 
as revolted tributaries, their real weakneſs, and the 
greatneſs of his on ſtrength, all ſerved to provoke 
him. He called to mind the glorious campaign he 
had made when aſſiſted by the genius of Cuprogli, 
but was not tempted by it to try what he could do 
alone. His love of glory was extinguiſhed by his 
love of pleaſure, It is a general-notion, that hunt- 
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v. 1675. ing gives a diſpoſition for war: but Mahomet did 
not feel this effect: and yet all the time he could 
ſpare from his ſeraglio, he ſpent in rambling amidſt 
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mountains and foreſts, while his ſubjects were ſhed- 


ding their blood to aggrandize the Empire. A ill 
| heavier charge againſt him, was, that'even-in th edi. 


verſions of the chace, he ſet no great value u 
the lives of men. If war has a right to deſtroy 
them, the pleaſures of a ſovereign are not to be al. 
lowed the firs privilege. * | 
The General, to whom he entruſted his revenge, 
was Kara-Muſtapha, a mere courtier, educated in 


the ſeraglio, who, by the charms oß his perſon, had 
gained the good graces of the Sultana YValide (a). If 


it were not a conſtant cuſtom with the eaſtern mo- 


narchs to advance beauty to the throne, without 


regarding either birth, or intereſt, the fortune of this 


woman would be thought ſurpfizing. She was 2 


native of Circaſſia, the daughter of a Greek prieſt, 
and deſtined to live by the labour of her hands. 
Her memory ought to be held in veneration by the 
Ottoman family, for it was ſhe that procured the 
abrogation of the cruel law made by Bajazet, en- 
Joining the Sultan to ſecure his own poſſeſſion of the 


_ throne, by putting his brothers and uncles to death, 
Nor was this Sultana more diſtinguiſhed for her hu- 


manity, than the ſtrength of her amorous attach- 
ments. She was not contented with making her fi- 


vourite, Kaimakan, or Governor of Conſtantinople, 


but raiſed him to the dignity of Yizir. He was ne- 


phew to Cuprogli, and had preſumption enough to 
aim at ſurpaſſing his uncle in his firſt campaign. 


Out of ſeveral armies he made up one, which would 


have been ſufficient to overturn the greateſt power 


in Europe. The rendezvous was appointed at Ben- 


(a) Or Sultana-Mother, ſhe whoſe ſon is in poſſeſſion of the 
throne. She has not the title of Valid till the coronation of her 


ſon, aud loſes it again if he dies, or is depoſed. 


4 : der, 
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our time, Charles XII. though a priſoner, ſill made 
Wolf RAG no) of oo it 1d ret a 
The triumphs of the King hindered the diſtreſſes 
of the republic from being felt; but they were now 
aggravated beyond meaſure, and every one murmur- 
ed againſt him as the author of the war. It was ſaid, 
that Mahomet ought never to have been provoked, 
« nor the peace, which had been folen.nly ſworn to, 
« yiolated; that the victory of Choczin had been 
e, « productive of bitter conſequences; that it was 
in * impoſſible for Poland to contend long with Aſia; 


ad « that prudence required them to ſubmit to their 


If « deſtiny, and that it was better to pay a tribute, 
o * than be given up to total deſtruction: that the 
ut «© name of tributary was a mere phantom, terrible 
Is only to miſtaken pride; that the greateſt powers 
* of Europe, by paying ſubſidies, do in effect make 
« themſelves tributaries ; that even the Empire of 
Germany itſelf had been ſo to that of Conſtanti- 
« nople; and that, in ſhort, this evil, if it were any 
* evil at all, was preferable to all the horrors wit 
* which Poland was threatened.“ 0 
Diſcourſes of this ſort, under an abſolute mo- 
narchy, paſs off like a tranſient cloud. The mo- 
narch, whether he hears them or not, ruins or ſaves 
his people in his own way. But in a mixed govern- 
ment, the King muſt ſubdue his own ſubjects by 
reaſon, before he can conquer his enemies by force. 
In order to diſſipate the apprehenſions of Poland, 
John quitted the Ukraine after leaving garriſons be- 
hind him, and led the reſt of his troops to Leopol 
about the end of April. His army, if it deſerved 
that name, was much diminiſhed by ſieges, ſkir- 
miſhes, the ſeverity of the winter, and diſorders. 
He raiſed recruits in the greateſt haſte, but was forc- 
ed to drag them out of the arms of conſternation 
and diſcontent. His power over the minds of = 
| mu. 
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FT. 1675. muſt have been equal to his reputation, or the re. 
public would never have conſented to expoſe itſelf 


of horrors, 


/ 
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with him. He ſent orders to the Lithuanians to 
Join him immediately, after having writ to the 


 Grand-General Paz in a ſtyle that was likely to 
make an impreſſion on him: and then formed his 


plan of defence. Judging of the Vizir's abilities 
by his own, he doubted not of ſeeing him fall upon 
the Palatinate of Ruſſia, which would open a way 
into the heart of Poland. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
he entruſted the wiſe Jablonowſki with fix thouſand 
men, and ordered him to entrench himſelf under the 
cannon of Zloczow, that he might guard that pas. 
Zloczow belonged to the King in his private capa. 
city, and he had converted it into a fortreſs for the 
defence of his country. He had only twelve thou- 
ſand men left to fuſtain the chief weight of the war. 
Leopol, though a wretched fortreſs, is yet of the 
utmoſt importance, as it covers Ruſſia and the neigh- 


bouring provinces. At the gates of this city, John 


ſat down to wait for the enemy, and was greatly aſto- 
niſhed when he heard in the beginning of July that 
the aukward Vizir had entered the Ukraine to throw 


away his time in beſieging Human, inſtead of ad- 


vancing inſtantly to cruſh a little army whoſe de- 
ſtruction would leave Poland at his mercy. Since 
Be knows no better than this,” ſays the King, I will 


give a good account of bis great army before the end 


of the campaign. 
The defence of a city was at that time a dreadful 
commiſſion. In a war among the powers of Europe, 


the worſt that happens, when a place is ſurrendered, 


is to continue a priſoner of war till an exchange be 
ſettled; but between the Turks and the Poles, the 


mildeſt fate is perpetual ſlavery, which to a brave 


man is more terrible than death itſelf; and from 


Kara Muſtapha there was reaſon to dread the worſt 


* 


Human 
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Human held out fifteen days againſt ſo great a V. 1675: 
tirce, The artillery of the Turks was of an enor- 
mous weight, and their threats terrible, At length 
the place, having ſeveral breaches in it's walls, and 
being without hope of ſuccour, capitulated ; but the 
Vizir, with a barbarity ſcarce to be pardoned when 
à town is taken by ſtorm, glutted himſelf with 
blood. 19 f thouſand ſouls periſhed in this 
laughter; and many an infant was ſeen vomiting 
up milk mixed with blood upon it's mother's breaſt. 
The Vizir's deſign was undoubtedly to frighten Po- 
Jand; and ſubdue it by means of terror. | 
Human had coſt him too great an expence of time 
2- nnd men to undertake more ſieges in the Ukraine. 
le He therefore turned towards the left, and advanced 
by quick marches into Podolia. The few places 


. which the republic yet poſſeſſed in that province, were | 
e ill provided with troops and ammunition. They | 

: | 
- belonged to private nobles, who had neglected them. | 
n A fort happened to be in the Vizir's route; which | | 
- having taken by aſſault, he found in it ſome | 
t Walachian families who had entered, a century ago, '} 


into the Poliſh ſervice, where they had diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves from father to. ſon. ** This then, | 
« ſaid he, is your treachery towards the Grand | 
* WH © Seignior, who honours Walachia with his protec- 
“ tion; the whole world ſhall be taught, by your 
“example, to reſpect it's maſters.” He inſtantly 
ordered them to be empaled. Ws 
The ſame barbarity was repeated at Mikuliny, af- 
ter the aſſault was over. The Viſir then opened the 
trenches before Podahiecz. The King depended 
upon the ſtrength of the place, and ſtill more upon 
the experience of the Governor, Makowiſki. He | 
was reputed a man. of bravery, but men are not | 
brave at all times. Both he and the principal offi- 
cers were afraid of being empaled, and ſurrendered 
the place without ſtriking a blow ; but though 3 
| | . thus 
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thus ſubmitted to the victor's clemency, they wer 
treated with all imaginable rigour, bating the effuſon 
of blood. The churches and ſepulchres in the 
town were violated, its fortifications razed, its wealth 
pillaged, the inhabitants reſerved for ſlavery, and 
the Governor put in'irons among the crowd, 

The atrocious cruelty of the Viſir produced tuo 
different effects. The puſillanimous ſurrendered x 


the firſt attack, in order to fave their lives; but 


the courageous ſought only to die with arms in 
their hands. _ > 44 

This laſt was the character of him who defended 
Sbaras, a large caſtle covered with ſome outworks, 
ſituated upon a hill, and making part of the large 
domain of Wieſnowieſki,, Petty-General of the Po. 
liſn army, who had garriſoned it with fix hundred 
foot, commanded by Des Auteuils, a French gentle. 
man, originally of Picardy. It was not ealy to put 
the place into better hands. He defended him- 
ſelf with vigour for fourteen days, while the Viſir 
raved and threatened at his uſual rate. There were 
ſeveral noble families who had taken reſuge in the 
caſtle, and preſſed Des Auteuils to ſurrender : but 
he was deaf to the ſuggeſtions of fear, and threaten- 
ed to turn them out of the place, if he heard any 
more of this cowardly propoſal. The wretches 


faid no more ; but taking an opportunity when Des 


Auteuils could make no reſiſtance, they gave him 
feveral mortal wounds, and threw him over the 
walls. The Vizir himſelf was ſtruck with horror 
at this act of villainy ; and covering his natural cru- 


elty with the maſk of juſtice, he cut off every head 


that he found in the place, to revenge, as he pre- 


tended, the death of the Governor. 


The barbarian, by theſe bloody conqueſts, was 
only preparing the way for a complete victory, that 
he had planned in his own mind. When he ft 
down before Sbaras, lie detached fifty thouſand 

mee, 
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men, under the command of Sultan Nuradin, mach K. 167%. © 
orders to attack the King, without giving quarter E 
to any one, and to ſpread ee —_ on all ſides 
as he marc ed. 5 

The King's army, which was encamped. at Leg- 

pol, had received ſome additions: the whole 
—— to fifteen thouſand men. Paz, though 
the danger was extreme, made no haſte to join the 
King with, his Lithuanians. 

The city of Leopol, conſiderable for its com- 
1 merce, its wealth, its great number of inhabitants 
ke of all nations, and all religions; for three Archie- 
' WY piſcopal-ſces, one for. the Poliſh Catholics, another 
br the Armenians, and a third for the ſchiſmatic 
Greeks : Leopol, with all this importance, is one 
of the worſt of places to defend. It is ſituated. in 
2 bottom, encompaſſed on all ſides with high 
grounds that command it, and which, in ſome 
places, ſhut it up ſo cloſe, that a man might throw 
ſtones upon the rampart with his hand. On an- 
he other fide, the eminences are at a greater diſtance, 
and form a ſpacious half. moon. In this ſpot the 
King had pitched his camp, and the army being 
under the greateſt concern on his account, conjured 
him to remove at leaſt his own perſon out of dan- 
ger: You would deſpiſe me, ſaid he, if I Followed 
im our advice (a). 
he [tis aſtoniſhing that the Viſir, inſtead of employ- 
or ing himſelf in taking ſorry places, did not come in 
u: perſon to give battle to the King. This was the 
ad affair of honour, the capital point which would 
e. determine; all the reſt, The Tartar, whom he 

charged with this commiſſion, had no contemptible 
zs Wl reputation. The beſt thing, however, that he did, 
gat was advancing with great rapidity. His march re- 
ſat mbled a urin fire: all the villages and ham- 


n, 22 {a) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 555. 
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Y. 1675. lets were burnt by his order: he appeared as quick 
| as lightning before Jablonowſki's little camp: 1, 
even made an attempt upon the 'entrenchmen;,. 
but that General ſoon convinced him, that it woll 
not be an eaſy matter to gain any advantage ot 
him; and the Tartar had a mind to preſerve all jj 
forces for a more important purpoſe. ' The quick. 
neſs of his march, and his care to intercept all ty 
Poliſh couriers: were ſo well conducted, that had | 
not been for the flames which drew near to Leopy|, 
the King, who was never before ſurprized, wouly 
have been ſo now. About ten in the morning 
the Poles perceived the enemy's army, conſiſting 
wholly of Turkiſh and Tartarian horſe, in a vil 
plain terminated by the foot of the mountain, 
Though it was only the month of Auguſt, i 
ſnowed hard: there fell alſo a heavy ſhower of hal 
which happened to incommode the infidels more 
than the Chriſtians. All the Prieſts, Biſhops, and 
bad philoſophers in the Chriſtian army, cried out, 

a miracle; and the memoirs of that time aſſert tha 
it really was one. The King made uſe of it to 
inſpire his little army with confidence, without ne- 
glecting the precautions of human prudence (a) 
He did not wait for the enemy in his camp, but 
aſcended the riſing grounds, where he ordered the 
Towariſæ to plant their lances upon the higheſt 
ſummits, in order to appear more numerous to the 
enemy, who had already reached the foot of the 
mountains. He ordered his own regiment of di. 
goons to deſcend the hill in ſmall parties, unde: 
cover of the buſhes; and theſe dragoons, by fi- 
ing at a very ſmall diſtance, forced the enemy's 
van-guard to retire. - A Poliſh ſquadron filled the 
firſt vacancy; others preſſing on, formed in the ſame 
manner, and the whole army was ſoon drawn up in 
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battalia, while the lances of the Towariſz were v. 2673. 
(ill to be ſeen upon the eminences. as 
The infidels ſeeing no more troops coming down, 

and truſting to their ſuperior number, begun the 
charge with cries and howlings, which would pro- * 
bably have fatal effects upon an army that heard 
them for the firſt time. The Poles felt no terror 
at the noiſe of their enemies, but their attack was 
really dreadful, and made them ſtagger : the King 
reſtored order, and ſuffered the infidels to throw 
away their firſt fire, They returned to the attack 
ſeveral times, and the Poles contented themſelves 
with giving them a warm reception. The King 
had placed a body in ambuſcade to take them in 
flank 4 and a battery was advancing upon a hill to 
play upon them. This was the moment that the 
hal King : waited for to attack them in his turn. Ne- 
nor ver was there a General more determined, nor did 
and the Poliſh troops ever diſplay greater valour. The 
out, infidels, being attacked in front and in flank, gave 
tha WY way at the ſecond charge, and from this inſtant the 
- oY confuſion increaſed among them. They were pur- 
ne- ſued to a deep moraſs, where a great number pe- 
(4% WF fiſhed. They left between fourteen and fifteen 
bu WM thouſand men upon the field of battle, and night 
the faved the reſt. Nuradin had boaſted that he would 
nett take the King priſoner, and preſent him to the Vi- 
the fir ; but he narrowly eſcaped being taken himſelf, 
the and carried the news of his own defeat to the camp 
ra. at Sbaras (a). | 
der The Viſir, ſtruck with conflernation, reſolved 
fir WW upon finiſhing the campaign with ſome important 
ys i blow. It was not by marching in perſon againſt 
the the conqueror, and wreſting, from him his victory, 
me but by taking Trembola (0, dat the entrance of 
* a Zaluſki, tom. i. p. tos; | | 

(b) The French Geographers write it Tremb/awa © but they 

ought to conſult the natives of the country. 
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v. 2675. Podolia, a fortreſs with large and ſtrong outworky, 
hanging upon a rock, the acceſs to which is Prac- 
ticable only in one place, which leads to a lite 
plain covered with thick wood. This acceſſible ſide 
| | is defended by two ravelins, with good ditches and 
[| | 2 covered way. The Janow, a deep and muddy 
| river, ſurrounds almoſt the — rock, and con. 
{| ſequently obliges an army to ſeparate into ſevera 
| — in order to form the ſiege. 
1 Kara-Muſtapha flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of carrying the place, before John could interrupt 
him; and in order to ſucceed the ſooner in his de. 
ſign, and ſpare the blood of the janizaries, he made 
uſe of art, before he had recourſe to violence. He 
was uneaſy at the reputation of the Governor, Sa. 
muel Chraſonowſki, a renegado Jew, who had quit- 
ted the law of Moſes for that of -Jeſus, and was 
more zealous againſt his brethren of the circumci. 
ſion, than if he had never undergone that opera. 
tion himſelf. The Viſir employed his priſoner 
Makowiſki, to repreſent to him by letter, that 
<6 jt would be raſh to perſiſt obſtinately in the de- 
«© fence of a place that muſt infallibly be taken; 
c that he ought rather to think of deſerving the 
4c victor's mercy than provoking, his indignation ; 
„ that by ſubmicting to his inevitable fate, he 
<< might-procure favourable treatment for himſelf, 
the garriſon, and the townſmen; that notwith- 
4 ſtanding the ſevere orders of Mahomet, the Vi- 
c fir could ſhew favour to whom he pleaſed, and 
* would treat brave men with peculiar diſtinc 
EG: corre 
Chraſonowſki returned a double anſwer : one to 
Makowiſki in theſe terms: * am not ſurprized 
that being in irons, thou haſt the ſoul of a ſlave; 
e but what aſtoniſhes me, is thy daring to talk of 
< the Viſir's clemency, after what has happened to 
s Podahiecz, and thyſelf, Farewell: all the harm 
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« | wiſh thee is, that thou mayeſt live long in v. 2673. 


« the infamy and ſervitude thou deſerveſt. Death 

« would be to thee a bleſſing, but thou haſt not 

« the courage to confer it upon thyſelf. * 
The anſwer to the Viſir was not leſs haughty 


% Thou art miſtaken, if thou expecteſt to find 
old within theſe walls: we have nothing here 
ſteel and ſoldiers : our number indeed is 


« ſmall, but our courage great. Do nov flatter 


« thyſelf that we will ſurrender; for thou ſhalt 


« never take us till we have all breathed our laſt. 


„am preparing to give thee another anſwer 


« by the mouth of my- cannon (a).” 

The Viſir, foaming with rage, ordered the place 
to be battered wich all imaginable fury. If he 
wanted conduct, he was not without bravery. He 
was often ſeen in the trenches, notwithſtanding 
the fire from the ramparts, encouraging the jani- 
zaries to preſs on the ſiege. The place defend- 
ed itſelf beyond what could be expected. Ihe fact 


that J am going to relate will perhaps be treated as 


a fable; but I find better evidence for it than for 


many things that are never called in queſtion. 


The wife of the Jewiſh Governor, equally beauti- 
ful with Judith, and more enterprizing, having no 
opportunity like her, to cut off the head of the 


Vizir while he ſlept, made great havock of the 


Turks in fallies e by herſelf, filled up 


their trenches, and fought upon the breach. But 
what can the brave do, when the timid are more 


numerous, and want only to ſurrender ? 
Chraſonowſki had the ſame inconvenience to 
ſtruggle with, which had been the deſtruction of 


Des Auteuils and Sbaras. The nobility who had 


taken refuge in the place, ſeeing a breach made, 
which grew wider every hour, and dreading the 


(a) Zaluki. tom. i. p. 153; & ſeq. 
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: weakneſs that boded: no good. A woman who has 
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implacable fury of the Viſir, if they ſtood a ſtorm, 


loſt all courage. Their deſpair was the greater, 
as they expected no relief : but they were miſtaken 
in this particular, for the Lithuanian army had at 
tength joined the Poles in the camp before Leopol, 
The King was upon his march, and by calling in, 
upon the way, the ſmall body under Jablonowſki, 
his ſtrength amounted to thirty-three thouſand men: 
but as there was no news at Trembowla of this 
relief, it had no effect in the preſent critical con- 


juncture. Inſtead of continuing to defend them- 


ſelves, as they had hitherto done, the nobles com- 
municated their apprehenſions to the officers of the 


garriſon; and being accuſtomed to ſhare the Sove- 


reign power in diets, they conſidered themſelves, 
in this extremity alſo, as the repreſentatives of 
their country, and claimed a right of deciding the 
fate of Trembowla. | 

The Jewiſh heroine heard their conſultations, in a 
place where ſhe was not perceived. It was abſolutely 
determined to ſurrender. She. inſtantly flew to her 


. haſband upon the breach, and acquainted. him with 


it in the thickeſt of the fire. The brave Governor 
ran to this aſſembly of cowards: It is by no 
* means certain, faid he, that the enemy will over- 
« power us; but is abſolutely fo, that I will blow 
% you up in this very room, if you perſiſt in your 
<< baſe deſign. There are ſoldiers at the door with 
«© their matches lighted, on purpoſe to execute my 
« orders.“ The proſpect of inevitable death put 
arms again into their hands; and they endeavoured 
to wipe off this ſtain. | 
The Viſir was not ignorant that John was march- 


ing to relieve the town; and therefore haſtened his 
"attacks. The place had already ſtood four aſſaults; 
and Chraſonowſki himſelf trembled for the fifth. 


His wife miſtook this juſt concern for a mark of 


Once 
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once got over the natural timidity of her ſex, be- V. #675: 


comes more than man. This Roman of the north, 
armed with two poniards, ſaid to her huſband : 
&« One of theſe is deſtined for thee, if thou ſur- 
« rendereſt-the town ; the other I intend for my- 
0 ſelf (a).“ | 

It was in this moment of diſtreſs that the Poliſh 
army arrived. The Viſir, not believing that the 
King was there in perſon, reſolved upon a battle. 
A Poliſh ſpy, that was taken, undeceived him. The 
ſpy-carried a letter, writ with the King's own hand; 
and the ſignals already gave notice of his arrival to 
the beſieged, who got together the remnant of their 
forces with loud cries of joy. The Viſir raiſed the 
ſiege, not daring to try his fortune againſt that of 
John: but he was forced to it in the event, becauſe 
he took his meaſures too late. He repaſſed the Ja- 
now with all haſte; but half his army being ſtill 
on this ſide of the river, John attacked it, crying 
out to the foremoſt ſquadrons, that he required no- 
thing of them, but what he would ſet them an example 
of himſelf, The battle laſted a great while; and 
the Turks ſhewed, that with fuch a comman- 
der as they deſerved, they might have Jaid claim to 
the victory. They loſt between ſeven and eight 
thouſand men; and retired under the cannon of Ka- 
minieck. . | 
The garriſons of the places which the Turks had 


taken, did not wait for the vengeance of the Poles ; 


but abandoned them to go and rejoin the army. 
Trembowla owed its deliverance to the intrepidity 
of Chraſonowſki, and gratefully confeſſed it. He 
himſelf was raiſed to military honours : his wife 


contented herſelf with the applauſes of the nation; 


and the ſoldiers were rewarded with money by an 
indigent republic. Such was always the practice of 


(a] Zaluſki, tom. i, p. 155, & ſeg, 
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Y. 1675. the conquerors of the world towards their victo- 


rious troops; they were ſure either of Money. or 


lands. \ 
Kara-Muſtapha was now taught, that ſuperior 


UE numbers, eruelty, and preſumption are not ſuffici- 
ent to enſure victory. He ſtaid ſome time at Ka- 


minieck, and then directed his march towards the 
Danube. He had done great miſchiefs to Poland 
by pillage, devaſtation, the demolition of towns 
and forts, and the great number of ſlaves which he 
carried off. The caſe is not the ſame with Poland, 
as with countries where commerce flouriſhes. In 
the year 1666, London was laid waſte with plague 
and fire, in the midſt of an unſucceſsful war, and 
yet in three years time was rebuilt .in a much hand- 
ſomer and more commodious manner than before. 
The cities of Poland, when once deſtroyed, never 
recover again. But all theſe miſchiefs were no- 


thing in compariſon of what the Viſir might have 


done. He was upon the frontiers of the republic 
ſo early as the month of July. An experienced 


Captain, with the forces 4 he had, would have 


come and given law at Warſaw, and added Poland 
to the Turkiſh provinces : the leaſt advantage he 
ought to have reaped from the campaign, was to 


fix himſelf in the Palatinate of Ruſſia, and keep 


his ground in the Ukraine and Podolia, Being 
maſter, as he was, of the Nieſter, with Kaminieck 
and Choczin behind him, this poſition would have 
marked out the fate of Poland for the next cam- 
Paign. wag j 

It was s imputed to John as a crime, in ſome ſuc- 
ceeding diets, that he had not immediately formed 


the ſiege of Kaminieck. The place had juſt re- 


ceived a convoy of five hundred waggons, with a 


reinforcement of -janizaries ; the ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, and all the country exhauſted of proviſi- 
ons: when things were in ſuch a ſituation, was it 


poſſible 
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poſſible to begin a ſiege, whoſe progreſs would be v. 267. 


flow, and its ſucceſs uncertain ? He contented him- 
ſelf with burning the villages, hamlets, and boats 
which-ſerved to furniſh the town with proviſions. 
He hindered it alſo from being recruited with men 


and cattle, by carrying away both to the territorics 


of the republic. By this conduct, he prepared the 
way for the recovery of Kaminieck ; having acqui- 
red glory enough by triumphing over ſo many ene- 
mies with ſuch an inequality of forces. This cam- 
paign may ſerve to teach nations of inferior 
ſtrength not to deſpair, when they have a great King 
at their head. r 
The army now retired into winter- quarters, and 
John went to repoſe himſelf at Zolkiew, a town in 
the Palatinate of Ruſſia, three leagues from Leo- 
pol, which made part of the Eſtate of the Zolki- 
ewſki's, his anceſtors by the mother's fide. The 
caſtle paſſed for a maſter piece of Architecture, in 
a country where that art is ſtill in its infancy. 
During his reſidence in this place, which he was 
always particularly fond of, he learnt the death of 
a French hero, with which he was much affected, 
in conſequence of that ſympathy which great men 
feel for one another: but how great would have 


been his concern, if he could have foreſeen that 


the blood of Turenne would one day be united with 
his own ? * | 
In the mean time, Warſaw was impatient to en- 


joy again the preſence of its King. The eighteen 


months which had paſſed ſince his election, he had 
employed in a manner that made him ſtill more 
worthy of the crown; and the crown was not yet 
upon his head. He therefore complied with the 


wiſhes of his capital, where, before his coronation, 


he received an honour which hap; ens only to Prin- 
ces whoſe name aſtoniſhes the earth. Perſia, a diſ- 
tant power, which had nothing to do with Poland, 
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ſent him an Ambaſſador. The Senate flattered it. 
ſelf at firſt, that he came to propoſe a league againſt 
Mahomet ; but the illuſion was of ſhort duration, 
The only object of his embaſſy was to congratu- 
late John upon his victories, and to aſk his friend- 


When this ceremony was over, the republic 
was wholly taken up with the coronation, which 
was fixed for the 2d of February. In chuſing the 
ſcene of this ſolemnity, Poland acts like France; 
and inſtead of conſecrating its Kings in the capj- 
tal, conducts them, at a great expence, to Cracow, 


a City leſs commodious, and lefs magnificent, be- 


cauſe Ladiſlas Loketek, in the fourteenth century, 
was crowned there. This ancient city, more ex- 
tenſive than populous, and ſituated upon the banks 
of the Viſtula, ſtill boaſts an eſtabliſhment which 
does hanour to France. Its univerſity, the moſt 
celebrated in the kingdom, called the town of Sor- 
bonne, actually owes its birth to doctors of the Sor. 
bonne, ſuch doctors as the fourteenth century could 


produce, invited thither by Caſimir III. ſurnamed 


the Great, The two Dictionaries of Moreri and 
Trevoux, attribute this eſtabliſhment to Caſimir I. 
who reigned in the eleventh century, before the Sor- 
bonne exiſted in France, 


- Perſons who are fond of magnificent ſpectacles, 


and do not conſider what they colt the public, would 


be ſtruck with the ſplendor of this. All the mag: 
nificence of Aſia was ſeen united with all the cle 
gance of Europe. Slaves from Ethiopia and the 


eaſt, clothed in azure habits, young Poles in purpt 
robes, a whole army dreſt to the greateſt advantage; 


the equipages, men and horſes contending witi 
each other in ſplendor ; the gold eclipſed by 


jewels ; ſuch was the proceſſion, in the midſt ot 


which Sobieſki appeared upon a Perſian horſe, go 


ing 
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ing to take poſſeſſion of a crown which he had V. 1676, 


merited by his virtues. 

The Poliſh Kings, at their inauguration, are pre- 
ſented with the throne and the grave together. The 
ceremony begins with the funeral of the late King, 
whoſe body lies unburied till this time. Upon the 
preſent occaſion, there happened, by a ſingular 
event, to be two. The ſame hearſe carried John 
Caſimir, who died lately in France, and Michael. 
The funeral pomp reſembles, in moſt particulars, 
that of other Kings. One ſingularity deſerves to 
be taken notice of. As ſoon as the body is laid 


upon the ſcaffold erected in the cathedral, a He- 


rald on horſeback, armed from head to foot, en- 
ters at the great door, and breaks a ſceptre againſt 
the ſcaffold. Five others come in, in the ſame 
manner; one of which breaks the crown, another 
the globe, the fourth a ſcymetar, the fifth a ja- 


velin, the ſixth a lance; the cannon, - trumpets, 
and kettle-drums playing all the while. 


A warm diſpute between the Primate and the 
Biſhop of Cracow was like to have retarded the 
funeral and the coronation. They both claimed a 
right of officiating at the obſequies ; but after a 
long conteſt, which furniſhed employment for the 
whole court, the point was accommodated. Ihe 
Primate officiated at the altar, and the Biſhop in 
the Pulpit, by delivering the funeral oration. To 
this day of ſorrow ſucceeded the day of joy. 

The Queen had employed every expedient in the 
preliminary diet, that ſhe might be crowned the ſame 
day with her illuſtrious ſpouſe ; but had met with 
many difficulties, which the King bad heiped her 
to overcome. The Queens ot. Poland have a par- 
ticular intereſt in being crowned ; ſince, without 
this ſolemnity, the republic pays them no jointure 
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V. 1676. in their widowhood ( a 93 and even ceaſes to treat 


them as Queens. Notwithſtanding this, there have 
been two Queens who ſacrificed all theſe advanta- 
ges to their religion: viz. the wife of Alexander, 
in the ſixteenth century, and of Auguſtus II. in the 
ſeventeenth. The former profeſſed the Greek re- 
ligion; the latter the Lutheran, which Auguſlus 
had lately abjured ; and neither of them was crown. 
ed, The moment for gratifying Mary's wiſhes was 
come : the Primate held in his hands the two crowns; 
but as ſhe was aſcending the throne, to ſit down 


on the left hand of the King, a murmur was heard 


in the aſſembly, and ſeveral voices 1 This 
ſtorm being foreſeen, was appeaſed by the truſty ſer- 
vants which the King had diſperſed up and down 
in the Cathedral, and a crown was ſet upon both 
their heads (). 

The ceremony ended with a cue of ſome ſin- 
gularity. A Biſhop of Cracow, aſſaſſinated by 
a King in the eleventh century, ſummons to appear 


at his tribunal, that is, in the chapel where his 
blood was ſhed, every new King, as if he were 


uilty of the crime. John went to the place on 
foot, and declared, as his predeceſſors had done, 
ce that the crime was atrocious, that he was inno- 
« cent of it, deteſted it, and aſked pardon for it, 
& by imploring the protection of the holy martyr 
* upon himſelf, and his kingdom (c).“ It were 
to be wiſhed that every ſtate would preſerve, in this 
manner, ſome monument of the crimes of Kings; 
for flattery can find nothing in them due virtues. 


(a) This jointure or hb} is two thouſand ducats per an- 
num, charged upon the ſalt- pits and the Starofties of * and 
Grodeck. 


(6) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 678. (. 1d. ibid, p. 50). 
| The 
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reſented a naked, ſword paſſing through ſeveral 
crowns of Jaurel, and at the point a regal crown, 
with this inſcription, per bas ad iſtam, through 
theſe to that: and John had completely fulfilled 
its ſenſe. The acclamations increaſed, when he 
proceeded to the public ſquare, followed by the Se- 
nate, and great officers, all on horſeback, where 
he received, on an elevated ſtage, covered with the 
richeſt tapeſtry of the eaſt, the oath of allegiance 
from the magiſtrates of Cracow, and ennobled ſome 
of them. This is the only occaſion on which a 
King of Poland can create nobles; for nobility muſt 
be conferred only in a diet, after ten years ſervice 
in the army at leaſt, 1 
Before the reign of John, the King's military eſ- 
tabliſhment conſiſted of ſix hundred body- guards, 
fix companies of light horſe of a hundred men 
each, and a regiment of foot, of twelve hundred 
men. John made an addition of a company of a 


hundred janizaries, which his victories had furniſhed 
him with; and two hundred Heidukes. Theſe Hei- 


In Hungary they fight among the infantry. In 
Germany, and other countries, as the fancy takes, 


lity; in Bulgaria, the neighbourhood of Mount 
Hœmus, and other paſſes, they appear as robbers, 
and plunder travellers, The republic did not inter- 
poſe in the new regulations which the King made 
in his guards, becauſe the expence was to fall upon 
him only, 

The ſolemnity of the coronation being over, the 
diet was opened. The republic begun with thank- 
ing the King for all the ſervices he had done his 
country, ſince his election, and deſired him to be 
| : | more 


hundred Swiſs, ſuch as we have in France; of fave. 
dukes appear in the world under very different forms. 


they attend behind the coaches of the ſuperior nobi-' 
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v. 1676. more careful of his life in time of action. 
number of the Senators and Deputies made another 
requeſt to him, which diſgraced themſelves as much 
as it did honour to the King. Their admiration of 
his great qualities made them preſs him to unite 
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to the crown the office of Grand- General, which he 


had not yet filled up, though vacant ever ſince his 


election to the throne. The perſons who made 
this requeſt broke through the conſtitution, and be. 
trayed the intereſt of the republic. Thus it is, that 
Kings, by the weakneſs and adulation of their ſub- 
jects, become deſpotic ; and when it is neceſſary to 
bring them back to their former ſtate, the convul. 
ſions it occaſions are tremendous, The King did 
not make a bad uſe of this inconſiderate zeal ; and 
ſhewed his real greatneſs, by refuſing to be uncon- 
ſtitutionally great. He raiſed to this important poſt 
Demetrius Wieſnowieſki, Petty-General of Poland, 
of the ſame family with the late King, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Prince of Mitra. When 
Sobieſki was Grand-General, there had been fre- 


quent diſſentions between diem: which Sobieſki, 


when King, forgot; and by doing ſo, ſhewed his 
love of peace. Had he been guided by his own 


inclinations, his gratitude, and the ſuperiority of 


merit, he would have preferred Jablonowſki, who 


was only made Petty-General. But he knew that 


bis friend would acquieſce in this regulation, to 
avoid animoſity and diſſentions. 


In fact, the ex- 
pedient ſucceeded; and from this time no one 
ſhewed more fidelity and attachment to his ſovereign 
than Wieſnowieſki. 

The zealots for the King having thus miſſed their 
firſt aim, were reſolved. at leaſt to diminiſh the 
power of the Generals, in order to increaſe that af 
the King. The General's office being for life, they 
voted to make it triennial, and to oblige him to 
take 
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lic. 
There are few men, whoſe manners are proof 


againſt a throne. The King, who, while he was 
General, would have been offended at ſuch a pro- 
polal, ſupported it in ſecret. But the Queen was 
not of a temper to conform in every thing to the 
King's inclinations. Jablonowſki was much in her 
favour; and ſhe was for having him enjoy the of- 
fce of Petty-General in its utmoſt extent, w_ 
that of Grand- General too, when time ſhould giv 

it him. She therefore thwarted the deſign by 3 
intrigues, which oftener hit the mark than open 
blows 2) : and the Generalſhip is ſtill perpetual. 

Another difference ' aroſe between the Grand and 
Petty-General of Lithuania. The latter, who was 
the Prince of Radziwil, reproacked Paz with hav- 
ing deſerted the King in the Ukraine; and pretend- 
ed, that in order to puniſh him, and promote, at 
the ſame time, the public good, it was expedient 
to withdraw from his command the Petty-General, 
with his diviſion. He flattered himſelf, that he 
ſhould be the more attended to, as he had married 
a ſiſter of the King's, a King whom Paz had grie- 
voully offended. The members of the diet took 
part on each {ide with great warmth. The King, 
who had now a fair opportunity of revenging him-_ 
ſelf upon Paz, ſtood neuter; and things continued 
upon the former footing in the Lichuanian ar- 
my (5). But it was not without long debates. 

A great deal of precious time was ſpent in theſe 
diſputes. Mahomet was full of indignation at a 
little republic, which had dared to contend with 
him for four years together. His Viſir, Kara- 
Muſtapha, was mortified at not being able to ſub- 
due i it. They were both employed in forging the 


(a ) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 678 & 679. (5) 1d. ibid. 
deciſive 
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ſador of France, Forbin, Biſhop of Marſeills, 
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that they were ſo. The Chriſt an Princes, who, 
in the time of the Cruſades, went to attack in. 
fidels who gave them no cauſe ol quairel, refuſed 
to furniſh Poland with the ſuccours it wanted, and 
which they had promiſed to ſend. I he Ambeſ. 


was bitterly reproached on this account, The 
Queen, who was under ſome obligations to him, 
had got him a nomination to a Cardinal's hat. The 
Primate, who thought that he himſelf deſerved it 
better, expreſſed in high terms his diſapprobation 
of the gratitude of his ſovereign : It is the height 
<« of injuſtice, ſaid he, that a ſtranger ſhould come Nef: 
* ang deprive us of our country's "Tight of nomi- ll be 
« nation; and a ſtranger, moreover, who abuſe Th 
<« his character of Ambaſſador, and purchaſes the Ml trib 
e ſcarlet by cheating us. Where are the ſubſidic the 


„ he has promiſed ?? wet 


The Primate's complaint of the preference given ¶ det 
to ſtrangers has had frequent occaſions to be re- ( 


newed. The court of Poland has been admitted Milf ig 


to the nomination of crowned heads only ſince the ref 


reign of Caſimir, who procured this equality with Wl pal 
other ſovereigns; but it is generally ſtrangers who I Tu 


reap the advantage. The republic entered into this to 
diſpute by applauding the Primate, and the hat dd Su 
not come till a long time after, in the year 1689. Nef 
But the ſubſidies from France never came at all; Ne 
nor did the other courts of Europe keep their pro- I W 


miles better (a). Wo 


The republic therefore was forced to truſt for de 
defence to her own forces only. A' decree of the i poi 
diet fixed them at a hundred thouſand men, and an 


gave orders for the levying of taxes in proportion. en 


Had this been done, Poland would never have the 


(a) Zaluſki, tom, i. p. 65 1. = 
— raiſed, 
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8 troops. But as the plan was great, io the exccu- 
n. Ton was difficult, not to ſay, impoſſible; and be- 
ed fdes, the decree diſpleaſed the provinces. The ori- 
nd Wil cio of the diſcontent was a report, induſtriouſly pro- 
f. WY pagated. that while the King was propoſing one 
„ ing in the diet, he was negotiating another with 
he e enemy; that a peace was privately agreed on 
n, th the Turk, and that the great uneaſineſs he 
ie affected was only a pretence for raiſing money, 
it WW ybich would never return again into the purſes of 
n private perſons, when it was once got out of them. 
it It wag, true that John did employ the mediation 


of the Mldavian and Walachian; but the anſwers 


e 
.be received contained extremely hard conditions. 
his, the provinces that were to furniſh the con- 
je tributions, would not believe; their miſtake cooled 


their zeal, ſo that the levies of men and money 
were ſlow, and fell far ſhort of the decree of the 
diet (a). | 

On the other ſide, -the report of the great de- 
ſigns of the diet made an impreſſion at Conſtanti- 
nople. Mahomet at all events, reſolved to ſur- 
paſs them; and a hundred and twenty thouſand 
Turks, and fourſcore thouſand Tartars took arms 
to avenge the honour of the creſcent. But the 
Sultan was in great perplexity about the choice 
of a General, Kara-Muſtapha had no mind to 
expoſe himfelf to freſh mortifications : Huſſeim, 
who commanded at Choczin, was dead of his 
wounds. The intrigues of the !cra. lio would needs 
decide the qui:ftion. The Sultana Valide ſup- 
ported one perſon; the favourite Sultana another; 
and the Viſir a third ; and all the three Generals, 
one after another, made trial of the command when 
the troops were aſſembled, and were all three re- 
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(a) Zaluſki, tom. i,. p. 598, & ſeq, 
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raiſed, on any occaſion, ſuch a number of regular Y- 1676. 
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Y. 1676. called. | 
purpoſe, but the janizaries having ſoon found him 
out, drove him away by their contemptuous behz. 


fand. The Queen accompanied him as far as Ja. 


tbe republic; and without the leaſt delay, conti- Nele 
nued his march to defend her. He ſoon joined 


HISTORY of JOHN SOBHESK I 
A fourth preſented himſelf for the ſame 


viour and murmurs. In whatever nation the Ge. 
nerals wreſt the command from one another, it js 
a ſign that there are few good ones, or none x: 
all. At laſt, the ſeraglio recollected a forgotten 
Baſhaw, who had been deprived of the command 
the very day after a victory; and Mahomet noy 
reſtored it to him, with an order to put an end to 
the war in this laſt and important campaign. Thi 
General was rabim Shaitan, a man of cool lou, 
great experience, and a ſecond Ulyſſes for | 
The ſurname of Shaitan, which ſignifies Devil, was 
intended to expreſs this laſt quality. The Otto- 
man army was long in filling up the chaſms which 
the late loſſes had occaſioned. It did not reach 
the Nieſter till towards the end of Auguſt, and 
was joined by the Tartars below Choczin. 
Notwithſtanding the victories of her King, Po- 
land was ſtill upon the brink of ruin. Thirty 
eight thouſand fighting men were aſſembled in the 
plain of Glinian, near Leopol; and with this {mall 
number John marched againſt two hundred thou: 


varow (a), but it was only to alarm his conjugal 
tenderneſs. Having lately been delivered at Cra- 
cow of a daughter, Therefa-Cunegonda Sodbieſka, re 
and ſcarce recovered of her lying in; her weaknelz 
the fatigue of the journey, and more than an kin, 
thing, the dangers to which her illuſtrious huſband er 


was going to expoſe himſelf, threw her into a dan- boni 


gerous illneſs. Ihe King was paſſionately fond of Eg 
her, but he gave the preterence to his other wite, 


(a) A fine eountry-ſeat belonging to the Kings of Pola, only 
| 4, hs 
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my. | 
tin, in order to lead him into an error, 
threw bridges over the Nieſter, imagining that the 
King would come and diſpute the paſſage with 
tim; in which caſe he intended to go up higher, 
penetrate Into Pokruſia, and get behind the Po- 


im army. John had no hopes of hindering his 


paſſage over the river : ſo numerous an army could 
do it when it pleaſed, by dividing into ſeveral bo- 
dies; but in order to form his meaſures, he reſolv- 
ed to aſſure himſelf firſt of Ibrahim's intentions, 
by contigging in his camp. Ibrahim, after he had 
loſt cover, days in waiting for him, broke down 


Pokruſia. | 

John beginning now to penetrate into the de- 
fons of his enemy, formed a plan, which ſeemed 
to all his Generals impoſſible to be executed: it was 
to remove and fix the theatre of the war upon the 
extremities of the republic, in order to preſerve its 
vital parts; and he inſtantly decamped to attempt 
t. Wieſnowieſki commanded the center; Jablon- 
onſki the right wing; and Paz the left. The lat- 
ter ſeemed at laſt to be ſenſible of all the regard 
the King had ſhewn him ; and the Lithuanians had 
but one will with the Poles. They till expected 
to receive recruits both from Lithuania and Poland, 
which Radziwil and Potoſki were commiſſioned to 
bring up. The King marched with the utmoſt 
&lerity ; and paſſed the Nieſter, to the great aſ- 
toniſnment of Ibrahim, who was ſtill at ſome 
kagues diſtance from it. 

Lurawno, a mean town of no note, acquired a 
celebrity which will laſt to the end of time. This 
paltry place, in Pokruſia, ſituated at the conflu- 
ence of the Scevits and the Nieſter, is defended 
oy by a rampart of earth, without any other for- 

| tification. 


his bridges, and croſſed the Bucovine to get into 
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his army, and attended upon the motions of the Y. 1676. 
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a large rivulet, which, after croſſing the plain be 
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tification. The caſtle of its Lord, (who was ther 
and is now, one of the Sapicha family) is defende] 
by a ſecond rampart like the firſt, with four ſmal 
n where they mount a few pieces of can. 
non againſt the incurſions of the Tartars. On oj: 
fide of the town, higher up the Nieſter, is a play 
which leaves the diſtance of about half a league 
between itſelf and the river, and this ſpace is fille 
with a large wood of tall trees, terminated by; 
very deep moraſs. From this moraſs there iſſue 


tween two very high banks, runs into the ditchs 
of the town, in its way to the Nieſter; which f. 
ver, on its oppoſite bank, preſents a chainlſof moun- 
tains, extending ſeveral leagues above and belon 
Zurawno. | 

The Chriſtian army extended itſelf in the plain 


between the town and the moraſs; it had on it's lf 


the town and the Scevits, a torrent which after hay. 


ing ſwept away every thing to-day, is fordable in 
every part\to-morrow : on it's right was the moral; 
and the wood and the Nieſter behind it. The quel- 
tion was how to fortify it in front, ſince they were 
in great want of time, and the infidels might make 
their appearance the next moment. In order to {- 
cure the labours of the infantry, John paſſed the Sce- 
vits, went in queſt of the enemy, fell upon ther 
van and drove it back upon the center. But when 
he was on the point of being ſurrounded by the mul. 
tirude which covered the plain for ſeveral league 
round, he made his retreat in good order, repalſt 
the river and there ſtopped the infidels for a whole 


day; a reſpite of the utmoſt conſequence for ſtrength 


ening the entrenchments which he found to be veſ 
weak. He was well acquainted with the mulitar 
art in it's utmoſt extent; and a double defence v 
formed with redoubts, and detached forts, raiſcl 


under his own inſpection. Here it was that he (bv! 
10N, W 1 


ING Of POD AN D. - 244d. | 
up the laſt reſource that was to fix the fate of Pay} . 1676. 'F 
land, reſolved either to periſh with his country, or 
to preſerve it in it's ancient glory. The moſt intre⸗ 
pid — were not without fear; 3 becauſe courage - 
is not ſufficient where ſtrength is wanting, Did 1 
uo deliver you, ſaid the King, at the camp ef Pod- p | 
bajecz, where wwe were only twenty-four thouſand, 1 
and befieged by a hundred thouſand? Do you ſuppoſe. | 1 
| that the crown, by being put upon my head, has made 
it weaker ? They began to entertain hopes . all 
reaſons for hoping. | | 
Ibrahim was aſtoniſhed, and at the ſame time 
pleaſed x ith this exceſſive boldneſs. He drew up his 
army ift the form of a bow, of which the Nieſter 
maile the ſtring ; and within this ſpace he included the 
moraſs, the wood, the Poliſh army, the town, and 
the large rivulet that ſeparated the two camps. But 
this 15 not all; for Nuradin Sultan detaching an 
amy from the Turkiſh army, paſſed the river, and 
ſized the, chain of mountains which was parallel to 
— banks. All communication was now cut off, 
and the Poles could hope for no more convoys, no 
mole ſuccours. When one conſiders theſe thirty - 
eight thouſand men blocked up by two hundred : 
thouſand, it is difficult not to look upon them as ſo Lt 
many bickitus deſtined for ſlaughter, and their eoun- 14 
try for; ſervitude. And if efteem is always in pro- 13 
portiom to the difficulties that are ſurmounted; what Wet 
muſt theſe men have been, and what their King? 1664 
Such Was the ſitüation of things on the 2 Iſt of _ 
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September. The 27th was expected to be the deci- 
five day. Ibrahim drew up his troops in battalia, 
with vaſt bundles of faſcines carried before them, to 


fil vp the rivulets which ſeparated the two camps. N 
John, inſtead of waiting for him behind his entrench- 1 
ments; preſented himſelf in the intervals between the | | iq 
' Getached- forts. This bold ſtep made the infidels gh 
'balt-or-che other fide of the — On the agth bt 
ey Hhowed Sreater reſolution; for a body of Jani- 30 
R Zaries . 


| | | | | 
| . | . / 4 | | | | 
Wl 424: . HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
F. 2676. zaries croſſed the ſtream and attacked the redoubts on 
the right; which were ſo well defended by the Poliſh 
dragbons, that the n W was ſtil} ſuſ. 
nded 
| R continued to employ the moſt exalted and 
refined expedients of the Whole art of war; and be- 
ing ſo well prepared to receive the enemy, he thought 
it would be no diſgrace to ſue for peace, ſtill reſery. 
ing a power to reject it, if the conditions were too fe- 
vere. Bidinſki and Koricki were commiſſioned to 
negotiate it, and they treated firſt with the Tartarian 
prince: © We come, faid they, to aſk for peace, 
1 under your mediation. Theſe are the conditions 
« on which we deſire it. Let the Turks reſtore the 
e places they have taken from us, particularly Ka- 
e minieck, and ceaſe to er, the revolt of the 
« Coflacks.” “. 

It ill becomes you, replied d the Cham, to affume ſo 
high a ſtrain, when you are atnally expoſed 10 the 
— of the irritated Sultan. ' Tour > hs Rep muſt be 
to pay the tribute which the ſublime Porte impoſed upen 
you, by granting you peace at a time-uohex it might 
have cruſhed you with the weight of it's arms. When 
this is done, the Poris will conflder what places it will 
be proper to reftore to Hs tributaries, 

<« It is to little purpoſe, anſwered Bidinſki, w 
«talk of a tribute which was impoſed upon us at a 

4 time, when the republic was turning it's arms 

ce inst ſelf under a weak King. He who now 
erns us is a Prince of — bravery; 

the conqueror of Choczin, as you well know: 
the republic and he will periſh together, before 
< they will pay tribute to any power upon earth. 
What brought us hither, is — love of peace, 
« which you yourſelves ſtand in need of. We bring 
neither the petitions, nor the looks of 5 
but a courage that is proof againſt every thing; 
rand our ſwords ſhall procure us peace, if a nego- 


1 I tiation cannot.“ As ho ſpoke theſe lt words 
rew 
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drew his ſabre half-way out of the ſeabbard. - The v. 16:6. 


Cham was highly provoked at this geſture, Bidinſki 
undoubtedly ſhewed his courage, but his men 
may be called in queſtion. 

The Turkiſh General waited in his pavilion for the 


reſult of this conference. As ſoon as he learnt. it, he 


ſignified to the Cham that he ſhould break off the 
negotiation, and that the Poles ought rather to think 
of aſking pardon for their victory at Choczin, which 
was a revolt that he ſhould ſoon make them ſuffer 
for, than to boaſt of it (a). 

The Poles, having now no further hopes, depend: 
ed entirely upon their vigilance and love of glory to 
make up for the inferiority of their forces. On the 
23th of October, they were in a dangerous ſituation. 


| Their right wing was again attacked, and during 
the action, Nuradin ſwam a-croſs the Nieſter below - 


the mouth of the Scevits, which he croſſed alfo, and 
came and fell upon the left. The center continued 
immoveable, obſerving the motions of Ibrahim, 
who waited for a proper opportunity to make the 
action general, but this opportunity did not come. 
The two attacks, though very warm, were with- 
out ſucceſs. * Three thouſand 1nfidels were flain : 
- "nv repalſed the ri ver, and the Turks the ri- 
Ibrahim, perceiving all the difficulties of getting 
a victory, reſolved to carry on his attacks with great - 
er art. He now laid ſiege to the army which he had 
hitherto only blockaded. The trenches were regu- 
larly opened, as if it had been before a fortified town; 
and {even great cavaliers were erected, with a la- 
bour, of which perhaps the Turks alone are capable. 
Ibrahim erected his tent in the midſt of the labour- 
ers, to animate them to their work. The heavy ar- 


Ar, was ſoon ___ to play; ; and, a battery of 


(a) Zaladc, tom. 1. p. abs. Lengn. p. 249. 
IX R 2 forty- 
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| * 
v. 1676. forty- eight pounders kept plowing up the Poliſh 


camp from morning to night, and carrying off men 


and the army deſired him either to remove to a 
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and horſes. The death of Major-General Gebroſki 
was particularly lamented ; and he had a military 
tomb erected for him, in the manner of the ancient 
Romans. A ball went through the King's tent; 


greater diſtance, or at leaſt to ſuffer himſelf to be 
covered with a mound of earth : but he rejected up- 
on the preſent occaſion this precaution, which at an- 
other time he would perhaps have liked. When ſay 


the danger is extreme, a King muſt ſhare it with his anc 
ſubjects, who ſacrifice more for his glory than their in 
own. Several General officers, who had dug them- 0 
ſelves places of ſhelter, now W en again with po 
great alacrity. for 

In the mean time, at Turkiſh denken were car- Po 
ried on with great vigour, and began to draw near | 
the entrenchments. John ordered counter-trenches nat 
to be dug, and two armies were ſeen advancing to- the 
wards each other under ground; a thing which had ran 


hitherto been without example. A battle would Jl '9 
have been a relief to the Poles ; for their ſituation po 
grew very alarming. The forage which they had Pe 
collected in the camp was all conſumed. The adja- Uo 
cent foreſt, which, as a laſt reſource, furniſhed leaves ed 
for the horſes, which they mixed with a little grain, | 


no longer afforded any thing but naked wood; and far 


this wood, that is to ſay, the tendereſt branches of NM. 
the trees, ſtill ſerved for nouriſhment. Nor were the I ae 
men in a better condition : all that they had left was ha 
bread dealt out very ſparingly, and the King was oblig- 
ed to take up with the ſame fare as the ſoldiers. The nil 
artillery, by being obliged to anſwer a ſuperior fire, MW 
had almoſt exhauſted the ſtock of ball: even the It 
powder required good management, fince that which 
was brought from Dantzick could come no farther 
chan Leopol. If the infidels had ſuffered _—_ in 

34 i 6 ; their 
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their frequent attacks, the Chriſtians had ſuffered v. 1676. 
much more in proportion to the ſmallneſs of their 
number, by repelling thoſe attacks. Radziwil and 


Potoſki, the deliverers who were impatiently expect- 


ed, had marched with ten thouſand freſh troops; but 


no reinforcement, no convoy had been able to make 
its way through the Turks. In ſhort, all things 
failed the Poles, except their courage; and every 
hour might prove fatal (a). 


The Queen, who was recovering her health at War- 


ſaw, undertook to ward off the deſtiny of the King 
and the kingdom. She called together the ſenators 
in her palace, and laid before them the frightful ſitua- 
tion of affairs. All voted for the aſſembling of the 
poſpolite, and the primate iſſued out his aniverſals 
for that purpoſe, which is the ordinary practice in 
Poland, when all is given over for loſt. E 

Authority muſt needs be a thing of a very delicate 
nature; for, as ſoon as the King was informed of 
the ſenatus- conſultum that was made for his delive- 


rance, he complained of their having violated the 


royal prerogative, by which the King only has a 


power of aſſembling the poſpolite. In fact, he de- 


pended more upon his own courage and that of his 
troops, than upon the ſlow efforts of an undiſciplin- 
ed body of nobles. _ | Rs 

Ibrahim, thinking himſelf ſure of conquering by 
famine, and being willing to ſpare the effuſion of 
Muſſulman blood, deputed to the King two Baſhaws 
and twenty-four Janizaries, who had nothing in their 
bands bur long white ſtaffs, their only weapons when 
they are not going to battle; for the Turks are aſto- 
niſhed at the Chriſtians for going to ſee their friends 
in time of full peace, with ſwords by their fides. 
The deputies repreſented to John, that the Seraſ- 
* kier was fully acquainted with the extremities to 


. (a) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 611. and ſeq. 3 
| R 3 | which 
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«© which their camp was reduced; that all relief wa 


*. impoſſible; that a prudent Prince ought to ſub- 
«mit to the laws of neceſſity; that deſpair had 


; * ted ore arfiiies than it had ſaved; that the 


6 Grand: Seignior aimed at no farther conqueſts i in 
c Poland; that he required only the execution of 


4 the treaty of Boudchaz, which had been perfidi. 


« ouſly violated ;- that Poland, by becoming triby. 
&« tary, would for the future live peaceably under 


«© his high protection, like the Tartars, Coſſacks, 


« and many others; and they all ſwore by thei 
<& beards and muſlachios to enfure the ſafety of the 
«©'Poliſh army, offering to continue as hoſtages till 
< jt had paſſed the Nieſter, after the ligning of a 
cc. more ſolid peace than the Urner? 
John anſwered, * that if the leaſt mention was 
e made in the treaty of the tribute impoſed upon his 


cc predeceſſor, he would conſent to no peace; and 


«that if the Seraſkier had orders to inſiſt upon that 


*« artiele, he only deſired him to allow him, on the 


=_ other ſide of the river, a ſpot ſufficient to draw up 


the night came on, he gave his orders for beginning 
the attack next-morning at break of day. He after- 


that all his former victories were uſeleſs, if he failed 


of this; that he muſt either periſh by hunger, ot 


with the extremities to which he was reduced; for 


he who had drawn the republic into this war; that 
It was he who had formed the plan of the cam- 


c his troops in battalia; and that then they would 


decide the point ſword in hand!” The deputies 
parted with this anſwer, reproaching him with all 
the blood that would ſoon be ſpilt. 
This haughty behaviour of the King a apreed 


having ordered the rations to be counted, there were 
found only enough for four days more. As ſoon as 


wards confeſſed, that he never felt any uneaſineß 
equal to that of chis night. He reflected, that it was 


ign, contrary to the opinion of all the Generals; 


force 


a mm Go On 0 Apo oc =» 


thouſand ;' and in ſhort, that, inſtead of continuing 
to be the hero of his country, he was perhaps juſt 
going to become it's deſtroyer. But when he re- 
fefted, that, in order to ſave the army, he muſt re- 
; new-the infamous treaty of Boudchaz, his mind was 
u. WF fixed in a reſolution of putting every thing to the 
er W373 TIO 2 
s, Let every one, who knows not the power of cou- 
; rage and the mutability of fortune, learn to hope. 
John was extremely ſurprized at ſeeing the two Ba- 
ſhaws, who had addreſſed him the evening before, 
return before break of day. The ſcene had chang- 
ed in the night by a concurrence of unexpected 
The Janizaries, from the very beginning of the 
campaign, were diſſatisfied at not having the Sultan, 
or at leaſt the Vizir, at their head. They aban- 
don themſelves to their pleaſures, ſaid they, while 
e are ſuffering for their ſakes. They give us 2 
* ſimple Seraſkier, as if we, who founded the Em- 
+ pire, were not worthy of fighting in the preſence 
* of the Emperor himſelf.” The forced marches 
they had made in order to ſurround the Poles, the 
\ continual. fatigues they had undergone without com- 
ing to a deciſive action, all contributed to encreaſe 
their murmurs, and the ſedition was ready to burſt 
- The Tartars, who found were detained upon 
the frontiers, inſtead of going to plunder in the heart 
of the kingdom, exerted themſelves in a very feeble 
manner. They conſidered Poland as their general 
magazine; and did not wiſh to ſee it become a Tur- 
kiſn province, becauſe in that caſe they ſhould. be 
forced to reſpect it. The King was not unacquaine- 
ed wih their diſpoſitions; and to make their weak 
[ . Cantemir, tom. ii. ps 72, | 
R 4 efforts 
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force; his way through more than a hundred and v. 1676 
fourſcore thouſand men, with little more than thirty 
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v. 1676; efforts ſtill weaker, having but little powder left, he 


attacked them with gold. He found means to get 


acceſs this way to their leader; and to make Ibrahim 


uneaſy, he took care to publiſh it. The Cham de- 
nied the fact; but the ſuſpicion ſtill remained. 

To encreaſe his anxiety, Ibrahim had juſt receiy- 
ed information that the powers of Chriſtendom were 
ſending ambaſſadors to treat of peace, or to enter in- 
to the war. The Marquis de Bethune from France, 
and lord Hide (a) from England, were already arriv- 
ed at Leopol; and demanded paſſports of the Tur- 
kiſn General to go to the King's camp. 
Another piece of intelligence diſturbed him ſtill 
more. An army of Muſcovites was upon the march, 
to pour in upon the Ukraine and deliver Poland; 
an event which was brought about by a ſecret nego. 
tiation of the King's. In fine, the ſeaſon which was 
pretty far advanced, (it being the 28th of October, 
the thirty- eight day of the blockade) the rain which 
had kept falling for ſome time, the long march 
before he could reach the other ſide of the Danube, 
the poſſibility that proviſions might fall ſhort for ſo 
great a multitude; all theſe conſiderations determin- 
ed Ibrahim to lend a favourable ear to peace, and he 
gave notice of his intentions to John. 

Ibrahim had very extenſive powers, with a pofi- 
tive order to put an end to the war in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner he could. He no longer inſiſted 
upon the tribute, but dictated in a great meaſure the 
other conditions. He required firſt of all, that Po- 
land ſhould enter into an alliance with the Tartars 
againſt the Muſcovites, who were marching to deli- 
ver it. This demand was rejected with horror as un- 
juſt and infamous; and they were on the point of 
[ (a) He was brother-in-law to James II. by that Prince's firſt 
wite. He ſent a trumpet with fix Walachians and an interpre- 


ter; who had all their heads cut off by the Tartars, a people 
who know little of the law of nations. x | * 


taking 
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aking up arms again on both ſides. Ibrahim, after Y 


having ſtormed at the delicacy of an enemy to; whom 
he conſidered himſelf as doing a favour, grew calm 

in, and Pro poſed more tolerable conditions, which 
were at length accepted. a] 8d) Eng 1 

The Ukraine had kindled the firſt ſpark of this 
var. The Porte gave up two thirds of it to Poland; 
and the other third to the Coſſacks, who ſhould con- 


tinue under the protection of the Grand Seignior. 


By this ſettlement, the Turks kept a fobting in the 
Ukraine, and an entry into Poland, for any circum- 


ſtance that might ariſe. | 


Podolia, the other key of Poland, had been ceded 
to the Turks by the unhappy Michael, who now 
reſtored part of it to the Poles, but kept the two 
beſt places, Jaſlowiecꝝ and Kaminieck, The latter 
was of ſuch importance, that, unleſs it had re- 


mained to the Turks, Ibrahim would never have 


ſigned the peace. 2 
e II. 


Some Hords of Tartars * ſettled in Lithua- 
naa; and being probably weary of the Poliſh go- 


vernment, it was ſtipulated, that they ſhould be 
free to return under the protection of the Ottoman 
empire. By this means, Lithuania was deprived 
of many uſeful hands, both for the army and the 
plough, | | 


i 


IV. 


It was ſettled, that the captives (for the name 
of priſoners of war is never heard of between the 
2 and the Poles) ſhould be reſtored on each 


V. 


© 
- 
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. 1 rol the Pore uſually ape 10 iber ſome 
ompous article in every treaty, Poland &d 
do ſend a megnificent embaſſy to the —— 
nior, and that, in the mean time, an Envoy ſhould 
accompany Ibrahim himſelf, by way of harbinger. 
The perſon pitched upon was Andrew Modrzeuſii 
Cyp-bearer of Siradia. Ibrahim aſked whether hi 
bgure, air, and carriage were ſuch as made him fi 
to appear before the Grand: Seignior. To fatih 
his ſeruples, the Envoy was . preſented to bim, 
ber. ined hs Es 7: 


"There is -notling. in this delicacy of the Tun 
which ought to raiſe our aſtoniſhment. All the 
children that are educated in the ſeraglio, in order 
to fill public offices, are well made. and handſome. 

- Great. care is taken thav they have no natural de. 
fects; na court is compoſed af perſons that make 
a better appearance. The Turks lay, that it is im- 
E a baſe. mind. ſhould inhabit a handſone 


| To Wilde that came laſt to be ENG of, ws 
warmly diſputed. The Greek, Payanotos, that 
ſecand Ulyſſes, who had contributed by a ſtrata- 
gem to the taking o of Can andy in 1669, hag obtained 
a grant from Cupro opli, that the ſchilmatica Greek 
church ſhould hn. for the future, the keeping of 
all the holy places in Paleſtine, notwithſtanding the 
5 — poſition of the orthodox Latin Monks. The 
van had decided, that, as Jeruſalem was under 
the juriſdiction of the Greek church before the time 
of the Cruſades, its pretenfions were juſt. John re- 
quired that the holy places ſhould be reſtored to tie 
_ bat /ignifies this to you, ſaid Ibrahim, pro- 
d you can come there and worſbip your pretended 


God. 2 We are far from Findering. you : and, after all, 
a 7 10 


too e — a &M / 
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God, whoſe monuments they kept, held them in 
abhorrence, was a propoſition he wauld not liften 
to. However, he did not think that this difficulty 
ought to retard the peace, and it was ſigned on the 
29th.of October. 2 N 
Ibrahim had not done all that he might with ſo 
reat a force: but John had done much more than 
could be expected. When he paſſed the Nieſter, to 
ſtop! two ſuch armies upon the frontiers, all Eu- 
accuſed. him of raſhneſs, and gave him over 
for loſt. But heroes judge better of one another. 
The great Conde admired his conduct, and con- 
ke gratulated him on it by letter, | 
the And yet when we reflect on the cauſe of ſo long 
der a war, who is there that will dare to be an advo- 


ne. cate for ſeverity? The Coſſacks complained of op - 


de. preſſion, were not liſtened to, and revolted. Com- 
ke mon juſtice and mild treatment would have quieted 
m- the commotion; whereas rigour involved their Go- 
we vernors in a war of eight and thirty years conti - 
; nuance, The Turks took part in the quarrel, and 
every campaign ſeemed to open-the grave of Po- 


hat land. At length, the cataſtrophe came; and gave 


ta- occaſion for deploring equally the power of Prin- 
ed ces and the miſery of ſubjects. In four campaigns, 
ek Mahomet loſt more than two hundred thouſand 
men, and expended: ſums ſufficient to have relieved 
millions of unhappy perſons. By ſo great a waſte 
of men and money, what advantages did he reap ? 
A few places in Podolia and the Ukraine, which 


time. | 


be On the other fide, Poland thought itſelf ſuffici- 
0- WW ently recompenced for all the ravages, burnings 


depopulatiqns, and horrors it had ſuffered, by being 
delivered from the ignominious tribute that Ma- 
homet had impoſed upon it. 1 
5 The 


he was not ſure of poſſeſſing for any length of 


23 


wt theſe Greeks, Chriſtians as well as you That the v. 1676. 
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; The King returned home crowned with glory; 


but he ſoon obſcured its luſtre in the opinion of 
a haughty republic. The weak Michael had been 
reproached for his accepting the order of the Golden 
Fleece; John was inveſted with that of the Hah 
Ghoſt at Zolkiew, by the Marquis de Bethune, 


brother-in-law to the Queen. * It was ſtooping 


to the Pride of France, ſaid the Poles, to wear 
its livery: and the indecency. was ſo much the 
greater, as France had conſtantly refuſed to give 
the title of Majeſty to the Kings of Poland, and 


particularly to John himſelf, when in the year 1674, 


he ſolicited. it by his Ambaſſador Andrew Chry. 
ſoſtom Zaluſki (a). This title of Majeſty, of 
which Trajan thought himſelf unworthy, and which 
Chriſtians formerly gave to God only, was de- 


ſerved by few Kings better than by John Sobieſti; 


and Lewis XIV. who refuſed it him, gave in his 


Y. 1677, 


letters, in 1655, the title of Brother to the uſurper 
Cromwell. The Queen was acquainted with all 
this; but being at that time more a French- 
woman than a Pole, ſne prevailed upon her huſ- 
band to ſhew France this mark of. conſideration, 
without conſulting the inclinations of Poland. 

The republic expreſſed its reſentment on this 
account, when in an aſſembly of the States-Gene- 


ral, it was propoſed to ratify the peace of Zuraw- 


no. They. had nothing te accuſe the King of 


with regard to the treaty itſelf ; but they were re- 


folved to mortify him ; and the weakneſs of their 
objections ſufficiently ſhewed what diſpoſitions they 


were in. The Emperor, who was a great gainer, 


while Poland kept the Turks employed, and ex. 
hauſted itſelf, endeavoured by his emiſſaries and 
his money, to embroil things ſtill more. But John 


ſurmoumed all obſtacles, and ſent away the great 


(a] Zaluſki, tow. i. p. 525. 
embaſſy 


| |< IN G of - P OLAND. 


. abaſfy which Ibrahim had required, with the v. 1677. 
of N palatine of Culm at its head. When he arrived at 

en Daud-Pacha, a country- ſeat belonging to the Sul- 

en nns, about a mile from Conſtantinople ; he thought 


ir would enhance the dignity of the republic to in- 
ſt upon an honour which had never been granted, 
yiz, to be received by the Viſir at the very gate of 


© MW laughtieſt of all Viſirs, was, that if the Ambaſſa- 
d dor liked his ſituation at Daud- Pacha, he might 
bay there til! a freſh order. He did ſtay there in 
„fac, and was very narrowly watched; but when 
be Vifir was informed of his demanding provi- 
h ſions for a retinue of feven hundred Poles, he or- 
- Mdercd him to be told, that if he was come to 
3 (take Conſtantinople, his number of men was 
's too ſmall; and if he came only to make a figure, 
(it was too great; but, be that as it would, the 
l Wy « Grand-Seignior could as eaſily furniſh proviſions 
MN e for ſeven hundred Poles, as for ſeven thouſand 
*« who were rowing in his gallies (a).“ 
5 There wanted only ſuch an incident as this to re- 
new the war between the two nations; ſo little ſcru- 


- {MW cfuſion of human blood! But the King of Po- 
lad being informed of the diſpute, and not think- 
ng that the honour of his crown was concerned to 
vindicate the abſurdity of his Ambaſſador, ſent or- 
ders to him to make his entry, without inſiſting 
J WH upon ſuch an unuſual demand. The Ambaſſador 
oveyed ; but reſolving, after all, to do ſomething 
extraordinary, he ſhod his horſes with plates of fil- 
ver, which being faſtened with only two nails, came 


off in the proceſſion. A French Able once 
t equally 


did the ſame at Rome; and both wer 


{a) Cantemir, tom, ii. p. 73. 
blameable; 


The anſwer returned by Kara-Muſtapha, the 


pulous are the Governors of the world about the 


— ĩo—— :: — * 
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Y, "0 blameable ; for it is always the people that pan 


. preſcribes to all ambaſſadors, and he was forced d 
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for theſe extravagancies. One of theſe ſhoes he. 
ing brought to the Viſir, This inſidel, ſays he, ly 
Goes of filver, but a bead of lead; fince, being (i 
hither by au indigent republic, be does not make a l. 
ter uſe of his money (a). 8 

The Ambaſſador was once more upon the poin 
of breaking all off, when two Capuji-Bachis, taking 
him by each arm to conduct him to the Grand. 
Seignior's throne, ſignified to him, that he myſt 
lay by his ſword. Such is the law which the Part 


confor m to it. The beſt thing that he did, Was 
etting the two following articles to be added ty 
the treaty of Zurawno, when he delivered the r. 
public's ratification of it. | 


We give orders, ſays the Sultan, to our armies 
of the Tartars of Crim and Budziac, to the Col. 


| ſacks and Tranſylvanians, to deſiſt from this time 


and henceforward for ever, from entering Po- 
land without our command; and we forbid them 
© commit there any act of pillage or hoſtility 
whatſoever: and if it happens that any violation 
of this peace ſhould proceed from them, all fuch 
as ſhall have ſuſtained any damage thereby, ſhall 


receive reſtitution, upon producing proper proof: 


We promiſe, upon our Imperial word and oath, 
and proteſt before God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, and by the miracles of Mahomet the great 
Prophet, the ſun of the two ages upon whom the 
glory of the Divine Majeſty reſts, that we will not 


| break any of theſe articles, nor perplex them witi 


difficulties or equivocations: but, on the contrary, 

the peace and union now: accompliſhed and rat: 

hed, -ſhall be equal in duration with our glorious 
(a) Cantemir, tom. ii. p. 74. b 

3 empure: 
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empire : provided always, that the King of Po- v. 677. 


and, his Palatines and Generals, ſhall occaſion no 
impediment thereto, and ſhall do nothing againſt 
the tenor of this peace and friendſhip, and ſhall ho- 
nour it according to its Juſt value. May the in- 
habicants of Poland enjoy it in its utmoſt * 
under the dow of, our Protection. 


* 


Thus every thing was at length concluded. Six 
months had been ſpent in regulating the ceremo- 


nial of an Ambaſſador's entry; whereas a peace 


was ſettled between the two nations i in | three days 
2 a field of batdle. | 


a. i. Aa * 


End of the FouxrR Boo. 
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T was now a long time that the republic had 
ſupported itſelf by dint of arms. At length it 
begun to take breath under the laurels with which 
its hero had crowned it; and the ſeven ſucceeding 
years were years of peace. 8 | 
At the beginning of the preſent, there happened 
an event, which occaſioned great complaints in the 
diet aſſembled at Warſaw, Poland follows the ex- 
ample which is ſet it by the other Catholic ſtates. 
A Cardinal without authority, without an army, 
without having at his diſpoſal either honours ot 
fortune, frequently ſprung from the dunghill of 3 


cloiſter, extends his protection from the banks of 


the Tiber over nations and Kings. Cardinal Ur- 


ſini, at that time Protector of Poland, had * 
6 the 


— — Perrin mig _ 


11 


of 


the 


the arms of the kingdom over the great gate of bis 
palace, from whence he had removed them, by ſome 


unaccountable caprice, to a place leſs viſible and 


leſs decent. The diet exclaimed loudly at this in- 
ſalt, The King. promiſed to make Rome feel that 
a kingdom 1s well able to protect itſelf: and ſatis- 
faction was inſtantly made (a). 

The diets in Poland are generally turbulent, but 
the preſent was very — The King gave 


audience to an Ambaſſador from Tartary, WhO 


came to confirm the alliance with the republic. 

His retinue was far from being ſplendid. When 
he came to the door of the great-hall, the officers 
in waiting took off his bonnet, (as he ſhewed no diſ- 
poſition to take it off himſelf, ) which left him no- 
thing but a white Neull-cap. Over againſt the King 
was 2 large cuſhion in the Turkiſh faſhion, upon 
which, having made three bows, he ſat down croſs- 
legged, and made his harangue, The King, in re- 
turn enquired after the health of the Cham, expa- 


tiated upon the mutual advantages of a good un- 


derſtanding between the two nations, and ſent him 
away loaded with preſents. He received alfo the 
homage of the Dutchy of Courland, but upon con- 
dition that the Duke ſhould, for rhe future, pay it 
in perſon (4), The diet expreſſed its ſatisfaction at 
the peace made at Zurawno, with the Turks, by 
beſtowing thouſands of bleſſings upon the deliverer 
of his country; and all the orders of the ſtate had 


one and the ſame will with him (c). 


But if the republic enjoyed perfect tranquility, 

a city which flouriſhed under its protection was agi- 

tated with” inteſtine convulſions. Danteich, after 

having had the good fortune of eſcaping from the 

tyranny of the Teutonic Knights, and the power 
Ja Zaluſki, tôm. ii. p. 673. | 


(6) Chvalc. Jur. Publ. p. 542+ 2 
(<) Lengnich,'p. 252. ! 
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Y. 1677. of Kings, to enjoy the liberty of a Hanſe-Town, 


ſeemed to grow weary of being happy. The ma. 
giſtrates accuſed the people of being ungovernable, 
and the people complained of being oppreſſed by 
the magiſtrates. Some of the ſeditious were drag- 
ged to priſon, and others broke their chains to aim 
them at the heads of the Miniſters of juſtice. If 
the poinard was not yet lifted up againſt the Ma- 
giſtrates, no ſort of inſult was ſpared them ; and 
every thing viſibly tended towards anarchy and 
bloodſhed. | : 

The King, leaving his ſubjects to enjoy the ſweets 
of peace, haſted to appeaſe theſe madmen ; and was 
followed by the Queen, notwithſtanding her being 


big with child. No woman, in ſuch a ſituation, 


could be leſs tender of herſelf : ſhe travelled with 
as little delicacy as any citizen's wife of Warſay, 
wearing a preſervative, the virtue of which ought 
to have been tried upon ſome other perſon. It was 
a girdle made of the ſkin of an urus, a ſpecies of 
wild ox, with remarkably long hair, and a goat's 
beard. = 

Upon the King's arrival, the Dantzickers ſuſ- 
pended their fury. He heard the complaints both 
of the people and the Magiſtrates ; and if he ſeemed 
to incline towards either ſide, it was according to 
the Chineſe rule, which, in public diſſenſions, al- 
ways ſuppoſes the Mandarins to be in the wrong. 
Not that he did not diſcover faults on each fide; 
but as he could not, without injuſtice, puniſh the 


people, and ſpare the Magiſtrates, he convinced 


them, it was for their own intereſt, that no ſcafe 
folds ſhould be erected. He was forced to hear 
all their complaints, examine a-new into all the 
laws, inſpect the management of the public money, 
ſettle the proportion of taxes, and wind up afreſh 


(a) Lengnich. p. 252. 
n= | the 
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the whole machine of government, which was juſt Y- 2677- 
going to fall in pieces. He found greater difficul- 
ties in re-eſtabliſhing order than in conquering his 
enemies, and valued himſelf more upon his ſuc- 
ceſs, in reſtoring peace among men, without deſtroy- 
ing them, than upon the acquiſition of a vic- 
tory. 
He ſtaid in this city ſix months; but the ſa- 
tisfaction he enjoyed there, was diſturbed by the 
death of the Primate Olſowſki, whoſe preſence and 
advice he had deſired upon this occaſion, and who 
deſerved the tears of the republic. It is a ſmall 
part of his praiſe, that he diſcharged all the Epiſ- 
copal functions in an edifying manner. Neither 
the anger, nor the favour of Kings, was ever able 
to pervert his diſintereſted patriotiſm. He oppoſed 
Caſimir in his plan for bringing on a premature 
election of his ſucceſſor. He openly expreſſed his 
diſapprobation of the proſcription of the celebrated 
Lubomitſki. The King after the law, was his 
ſtanding maxim. An embaſly, in which he had 
prevailed upon the Emperor, to withdraw his for- 
ces out of Poland, had done him great honour. 
His application to the ſtudy of letters, which he 
loved himſelf, and attempted, by founding a pub- 
lick library, to make loved by others, had per- 
fected his natural eloquence. With this weapon he oy 
had ſubdued more than one faction, and brought | 
back the Lithuanian army to its duty, The 
Poles ſaid of him, that he ſurpaſſed Cato in gra- 
vity, Cicero in eloquence, -and Metellus in purity 
of manners. The hyperbolical flights of Poliſh | 
oratory were, in this inſtance, founded upon 6 
truth (a). 1 } 


The King regretted the loſs of his friend with 
as much real concern as any private perſon could 


(4) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 694, & 695. | 
ne S 2 | have 
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v. . have ſhewn : but his grief was aſſuaged by the birth 


of his ſecond ſon, Prince Alexander. Prince James 
was commonly tiled the ſon of the Grand-Marſhal; 

but this was called the ſon of the King. The 
Queen was brought to bed of him in the town of 
Dantzick. Her accompanying the King in all his 
journeys, was as much out of a likin for buſinek, 
as a conjugal regard for his perſon. I his paſſion of 
hers for governing diſpleaſed the kingdom, and 


brought an odium upon the King. The Queens 


of Poland are moſt expreſsly forbid to meddle with 
the adminiſttation. The Chancellors, Chamber- 


- Jains, and even Deputies are charged to watch over 


all violations of this regulation, and to lay them 
before the diet. Not that the Poles are backward 
to own, that a Queen, who will apply herſelf to 
buſineſs, and does not make a bad ule of the arti- 
fices and charms of her ſex, may do great ſervice 
both to the Prince and the people; but they have 
greater apprehenſions of her abuſing this power, 


than value for the ſervices it may do them. 


When John had appeaſed the diſturbances at 


Dantzick, the made the Muſcovites ſenſible that 


it was their intereſt to live at peace with him, 
While he was engaged in his wars againſt the Turk, 
they had taken poſſeſſion of three Poliſh Staroſties, 


which made up a whole province. They now | 


thought proper to reſtore them, with an indemnifica- 
tion of two millions of florins (a). 
- Not; long after, he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn 


into an act of injuirice, which ended but unſucceſs- 


fully. The Elector of Brandenburgh was laying 
the foundations of a power, the preſent g greotneſs 
of which would aſtoniſh him. He little imagined 
that a day would come, when Berlin would be 
a match for the united forces of Stochlolm, Peter /- 


a) Lengnich. p. 254. 
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and that if he himſelf was the Great Elector, his 
great-grand-fon would be a great King. The Elec- 
tor commanded the army of the allies in Alſace 

ainſt France; and it was of great conſequence to 


find him employment at home. While Lewis XIV. 


was contriving how to effect it, the Marquis de BE 
thune, his Ambaſſador in Poland, undertook the 
taſk, Hle was a man, who, with all the agreeable- 
neſs of a ſupple Courtier, poſſeſſed great abilities, 
both as a General and a Stateſman ;: being lively, 
enterpriſing, laborious, and had a talent ot writing 
and ſpeaking with amazing facility. - He entered 
into a cloſe. connection with the Swediſh Ambaſſa- 
dor, and by this means- got acceſs to the cabinet 
of Stockholm. Ihe plot was ſoon laid, and the 
Swedes made an irruption into the Elector's terri- 
tories | in Pruſſia, againſt the faith of treaties. A 
paſſage through Courland and Samogitia being ne- 


ceſſary for their purpoſes, John granted it at the 


inſtigation of Bethunc, Who inſinuated to him, 
that part of the conqueſts ſhould be ſettled upon 
his family by hereditary right. Conqueſt is the 
chief title of the generality of ſovereigns ; and John 
thought he mig/ic act the King upon this occaſion, 
but his hopes were ſoon fruſtrated : for the Elec- 


tor, at the head of ten thouſand men, ran to the 


defence of his dominions. The Swediſh General, 
Henry Horn, had under his command ſixteen thou⸗ 
ſand, of which ſcarce two thouſand five hundred 
got back into Livonia (a); and the King of Po- 


land fat down, with the regret of having made him- 


{lf an enemy, without geiting any thing by it. 
Soon after, he met with another mortification 

on the fide of France, in a family- concern. His 

faher. in. law, the Marquis d' rquien, lived in 


(a) Lengnich, p. 253. 
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Y. 1678: France upon his commiſſion of Captain of the hun. 


dred Swiſs-Guards belonging to the King's brother. 
The Marquis's daughter, the Queen of Poland, 
was paſſionately defirous of ſeeing him honoured 
with the title of Duke. The King, who had the 
| ſame wiſh, applied for this favour to Lewis XIV. 
and had no doubt of ſucceeding. In the whole 
courſe of his fortune, he had always kept up a 
cloſe connection with that monarch; he had al- 
ways been the leader -of the French party in the 
Held of election; and in caſe he was obliged to 
quit his country, on account of the odium he might 
incur, Lewis had offered him an advantag-ous 
ſettlement in France; a Marſbal's Staff, if he retain- 
ed a reliſh for military glory; or the title of Dule, 
if he aimed only at an eaſy and honourable ſtate 
of vegetation. The latter dignity, as he had now 
no occaſion for it, he flattered himſelf he ſhould 
be able to obtain for his father-in-law. Lewis 
anſwered, that he was willing to oblige him, pro- 
vided the Marquis would put himſelf in a condi- 
tion to receive ſuch a favour, by acquiring an eſtate 
fit ta bear the title of a dutchy. 

While theſe propoſals were making, the Mar- 
quis de Bethune, who aſpired to the ſame honour, 
without knowing, that he was his father-in-law's 
rival, had engaged for himſelf the intereſt of M. 
de Seignelai his friend, and M. Colbert; giving 
them to underſtand, that he could get the protec- 
tion of his brother in law, the King of Poland, 
when it was, time to. produce it. The two Mi- 
niſters promiſed him, to take an occaſion of men- 
tioning it to the King, and actually did fo. Lewis 
would have choſe rather to confer this dignity upon 
Bethune, than upon one of his brother's domeſtics. 

I will not make, ſaid he, two Dukes together. 
in the ſame family. The perſon that the King 
e of Poland chuſes ſhall have the _—_—_ 2 
« . Q 
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No one expected a third competitor, who now . 178. 


entered the liſts. | 
This new candidate was a perſon named Briſa- 
tier, Secretary to Maria Thereſa, Queen of France. 
A Carmelite Friar arrived at Warſaw, charged with 
ſetters for the King of Poland. The ſubſtance of 
the firſt was, that the perſon, who had the ho- 
« nour of writing to his Majeſty, was obliged, 
« at tne expence of his mother's reputation, to re- 
mind him, that being in France, juſt after his 
« quitting the academy, he had an intrigue with 
« a fine woman, who had placed to her huſband's 
*« account a ſon, that had really the honour of 
« belonging to his Majeſty; and that this ſon, 
« with the fortune that his pretended father had 


left him, had ſcarce been able to purchaſe the 


.« poſt of Secretary to the Queen of France; that 
“ ſince fortune and merit together had raiſed his 
true father to a throne, he had reaſon to hope 
for ſome promotion; and that, in fine, the 
Queen of France warmly ſupported his re- 
« queſt,” At theſe words, the Monk preſented 
to the King a letter from the Queen, preſſing him, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, to acknowledge Briſacier, 
and to ſolicit for him the title of Duke. 

Jobn was aſtoniſhed at all this, but could re- 
collect none of the circumſtances; till a third letter, 
containing a bill of exchange for a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns (which in Poland is a ſum even for a 
King) payable at Dantzick, diſſipated the confu- 
ſion of his ideas. He reflected that the thing 
might poſhbly be as it was repreſented ; and a 
new ray of light completed his conviction. This 
was the Queen's picture, richly ſet with diamonds, 
with which the Monk terminated his commiſſion. 
The King conſented to ſolicit at Verſailles the title 
of Duke, for this fon whom he had forgot in 
France, and naw thought fit to acknowledge. 

84 Lewis 
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V. 1678. Lewis thought it ſtrange, that he ſhould be ap- 
plied to from the ſame quarter for three favours of 

„ the ſame ſort; but he kept the thing ſecret, and 
14 ſent an order to his Ambaſſador to find out, whe. 
| ther the King of Poland was really convinced that 
Briſacier was his ſon. The Marquis de Bethune 
took the advantage of a, hunting-party, which fur. 
niſhed him with one of thoſe moments in which 
the mind is off its guard, and conceals nothing, 
By Saint Staniflas, ſaid the King to him, I remen- 
ber not the leaſt thing either of Monfieur Brijacier 
or his wife. I was very young at the time of ny 
living in Vrance; and bad ſeveral intrigues upon 
my bands, ſome agreeable. enoupþ,. and others the re- 
verſe, in a country where: the women are ſo cf 
got at. Briſacier's wife may poſſibly have been of 
the number. Indeed how can I doubt her being ſo? 
This bill of. exchange, this picture ſet with diamouds, ſu 
and more than all the reſt, the Queen's letter aſſure di 
3 me, that her Secretary is my fon. The Maiquis h; 
i : de Bethune had the addreſs to ger poſſeſſion of this in 
| j letter, which he tranſmitted to his maſter. The fr 
I Qutcen ſaw that it was ſigned by herſelf; but upon fo 
1 reading the letter, declared ſhe never entertained a . m 


0 thought of ſo impertinent a project, and that Bri- P? 
. ſacier muſt needs be mad. Nevertheleſs, ſhe had th 
1 certainly put her name to it; but as Princes ſign N X 
T4 without reading, Briſacier, inſtead of having a du- m 
i cal palace, was ſent to take up his lodgings in the L 
I Baſtile, where he confeſſed his impoſture. tie 
This adventure, which would have made any hc 


man, but a King, ridiculous, cooled the zeal 


of John's ſolicitation for his father-in-law ; and be- ſcl 

. ſides this, che eſtate which was to be created into Wl W. 
v. 1673. a dutchy, was not yet purchaſed. As for the Mar- fe 
quis de Bethune, who was a man not to be diſcou- di 

raged by diſappointments, he kept a ſtrict watch " 

w 


upon the ſituation of Europe, reſolving to a 
| the 


KING of POLAN D. 


ervice to France in the courſe of his embaſſy. 
The diverſion he had effected in Sweden did not 
fully ſucceed, but another attempt might be more 
fortunate. Lewis XIV. laboured inceffantly to 
raiſe himſelf upon the ruins of the houſe of Auſ- 
tia, The Emperor Leopold, under the appear- 
ance of great moderation, nouriſhed a profound 
ambition. He poſſeſſed Hungary only by right of 


» election, but wanted to appropriate it to his family ; ; 
* and he governed it in the mean time with a rod 
wy of iron. The blood of the Counts Serini, Na- 


' dali, Frangipani, and, Tullembact, had been ſhed 
upon ſcaffolds ; and yet the only crime of theſe 
great ſouls was, that of maintaining their Jaws, 
their liberty, and their religion. 

The authors of theſe violent counſels were Je- 
ſuits; it being the cuſtom of that age to bring a 
diſgrace upon government by ſuffering Monks to 
have a ſhare in it. The famous Tekel; burnt with 
impatience to revenge his friends and his coun- 
try, The. Marquis de Bethune knew this; and 
formed a project to ſupply him with arms and 
men, which ſhould be furniſhed by Poland, but 
Pg for by France. The plan was tranſmitted to 

the cabinet of Verlailles, and approved of. Lewis 
XIV. expelled the Proteſtants from his own do- 
minions; but protected them in Hungary againſt 
Leopold. In this manner, Princes ſupport fac- 
vi abroad, which they would. puniſh capitally at 
10me, 

The Kings of Poland was gained over to the 
MW ſcheme; but there was ſtill one difficulty in the 
) WH Vay, as he could not levy troops without the con- 

ſear of the republic. But Kings have more expe- 
| dients than one, in order to evade the laws. le 
| ſtill kept the Staroſty of $:rick, which he poſſeſſed 
when he was Grand-Marſhal, and connived at 


| | whatever 
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the honours he aſpired to, by doing ſome new V. 1679, 
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Y 1679. whatever might paſs there. His example was fol. 


lowed by thoſe to whom the republic committed 
the inſpection of this diſtrict, and the Marquis de 
Bethune, with little noiſe, raiſed in this Staroſty an 


army of ten thouſand men, which he was preparing 


to conduct to Tekeli. A number of French, who 
came unobſerved into Poland, were to join this bo. 
dy of troops. It would have been a mortal bloy 
to the Emperor; but it was parried, without in. 
tending it, by a woman, the Marchioneſs of Be. 


thune herſelf, She was ſiſter to the Queen; and 


before her marriage had been Maid of Honour to 
Henrietta of England, wife to the King's brother. 
The Marchioneſs could not help being a little jea- 
lous when ſhe caſt her eyes upon her ſiſter's crown, 
Their father, the Marquis of Arquien, was till 


in France with his commiſſion of Captain of the 


guards, and à great many debts, 
The Queen, who had laid other ſchemes for his 
promotion, than that of a dutchy, being earneltly 
deſirous of his ſeeing her in all the ſplendor of a 
throne ; he ſold his commiſſion to put himlelf in 
a condition to appear in Poland. But the Mar- 


chioneſs prevailed on the King's brother to ſtop 


the money, in order to ſecure her fortune, which 
had not been paid. This little family quarrel now 
became an affair of ſtate. The Queen, being in- 
formed of this proceeding of her ſiſter, complained 
of it to her, and to her huſband, who was whol- 
ly unconcerned in it. In order to appeaſe her, they 
both wrote to the King's brother whatever ſhe dic- 
rated ; and at the ſame time acted a part, which (if 
double-dealing be any crime in courts) made them 
both really blameable. Before the Queen's cou- 
rier could get to his journey's end, they fent an ex- 
preſs to the Prince, deſiring him to pay no regard 
to what ſhe required. Upon this, the Queen writ 
to him in the language of a crowned head : and 


KING of POLAND. 


;ng reminded her of that circumſtance, acquainted 
her with the whole intrigue. 
The Queen was of a proud and haughty tem- 
per, Her father's Joſing his dutchy, the price of 
his commiſſion being ſtopped, the anſwer ſhe had 
received from the Prince, all together opened an 
old wound in her mind, which was but imperfect- 
y healed. Not long after her elevation to the throne, 
ſhe was very deſirous of taking a journey into France, 
from the natural deſire of making a figure in her 
own country, Her pretence was to drink the wa- 
ters of Bourbon; but upon her aſking the court 
of France, whether ſhe might expect to be treated 
in the ſame manner as the Queen-Dowager of 
England, the Marquis de Louvois, whoſe rough- 


8 neſs ſhewed itſelf upon every occaſion, gave for 
1 anſwer, that there was a wide difference between an 
y hereditary Queen and an eledtive one. She reſolved 


therefore to take her revenge for all theſe affronts 
together, and to make her own family feel a part 
of it. | 
She begun with informing the Senators, of the 
levies that were raiſing in the Staroſty ; and ſend- 
ing for the Grand and Petty-General, told them 
that an armament, carried on without the know- 
ledge of the republic, muſt needs cover ſome bad 
deſign, The two Generals failed not to reply, 
that nothing had been done without a tacit order 
from the King. Go 10 him then, ſaid the Queen, 
and give bim an account of my having reproached 
you with this affair, No one could be more pe- 
remptory than the King when he commanded at 
the head of an army; but he loved domeſtic peace. 
He quickly took part in the Queen's reſentment, 
and ordered the Generals to go themſelves to Strick, 
diſhand the troops, and diſmiſs all the French of- 
kicery who came to ſhare in the glory of the enter- 
Prizs. 
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te Prince, who had often ſeen her at his feet, hav- v. 1670. 
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v. 1679. prize, Lewis was offended at this ſtep ; and Jou 
on his ſide made complaints of the French Am. 
baſſador and his wife, who were both recalled, a4 
the latter baniſhed into Touraine. The Amhyr. 
ſador was permitted to come and give his reaſon; 
ar court, where he laid the whole blame of his il 
tortune upon the conduct of his wife, | 
From this time, Verſalles and Warſaw no longer 
lived in the ſame harmony; The Marquis de Be. 
thune continued a Marquis; and the Captain of 
the hundred Swiſs; guards, whom France did rt 
make a Dake, was found at Rome to be fit to be 

made a Cardinal. 

v. 1680, | Ihe King now turned towards the houſe oj 
Auſtria, from which he expected great aſſiſtance 
in an expedition that he had laid the plan of, He 
knew, by his intelligence in the Seraglio, that 
Mahomet intended to attack. the Empcror Leo- 
pold ; but as yet it was only a project, and as the 


Turks generally make immenſe armaments, there is - 


time for action while they are getting ready. He 
knew alfo that Mahomet, depending upon the late 
treaty with Poland, had left Kaminieck and Podo- 
lia without any great defence. The loſs of the 
former was inceflantly regretted by the republic; 
and its recovery would bring great glory to the King, 
Mahomet indeed had reaſon to be without appre- 
henſions, if treaties between Chriſtians and infidels 
are obligatory ; but people form their ideas of mo- 
rality upon the principles of the age, and the, place 
they live in. Rome was always ready to abſolve 
the Poles from the oaths they had ſworn to the Turks. 
The King ſaw therefore, that if he could prevail 
upon I eopold, who was threatened by Mahomet, 
to be before-hand with him, he ſhould have time 
to ſeize Kaminieck on a ſudden, under a promile 

of uniting afterwards his arms to thoſe of Leopold. 
He thought further of engaging, in the league, the 
25 | 2 republic 


— 
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public of Venice for a diverſion by ſea, and Rome V. 1680, 
© a ſupply of money. | 

To carry on ſuch a negotiation, there needed 
n Ambaſſador of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit. 
The Perſon that John pitched upon was paſſionately 
ſond of chymiſtry, and knew but little of the mat- 
ter; but then he had married a ſiſter of the Queen's. 
Prince Radziwil was the man employed, who hav- 
ing miſcarried at Vienna and Venice, went next to 
Rome, where he proſtituted the dignity of God and 
of his maſter together. He gave Pope Innocent XI. 
the title of Divine Majeſty on earth, and laid the 
crown of Poland at the feet of this new deity of 
his own making. The Pope evaded, for the pre- 
ſent, the article of money, and anſwered him only 
with compliments, good wiſhes, and benedictions. 
Je The Prince conſidered his embaſſy rather as a jour- 
ney of curioſity, than in the light of a public com- 


q miſſion, He was the richeſt nobleman in Poland; 

e nnd he flattered himſelf, that, in his rambles over 

zie world, he ſhould find the Philo/opher”'s flone, 

je His death luckily ſpared him the juſt reproaches ta 
e o which he would have been expoſed in Po- 4 
: land (a). | | t il 
| If the ſubje&s of an arbitrary government have 

'# , | * 7 

; many cruel moments, there are ſuch alſo for Kings, 


who have only a limited power. While the Poliſh 
Ambaſſador was throwing away his feeble eloquence 
in foreign courts, the King diſplayed the utmoſt 
ſtrength of his in the diet held at Warſaw. He did 
not enlarge upon the neceſſity, but upon the eaſi- 
neſs, of retaking Kaminieck, The two Orders 
liſtened greedily, and ſhewed a diſpoſition to en- 
ter into his vie ys; when ſome perſons, either of a 
iimid temper,” and afraid of ſeeing the Turks 
once more ravaging their country, or, out of en- 


(a) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 665. 


mity 
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Y. x6t6. mity to the King's glory, put a ſtop to the de 
| bates. The ſingularity of one circumſtance yy, 
remarkable ; it being not a Deputy, as uſual, thy 


* provide for his own ſecurity. He will be in. 
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broke off the diet, but Breza, the Palatine of pg. 
nania, a Senator. His right of doing ſo could ng 
be conteſted ; but by the novelty of the thing, th, 
King was at a loſs how to act, ſince he could ng 
poſſibly foreſee it. The vehement harangue that hy 
made in the Senate, after this, ſerved only to en. 
creaſe the ſorrow of the true patriots, and to furniſh 
ſecret matter of triumph to the faction that tied uy 
his hands, © Reſtore to us, ſaid he, addreſſing 
e himſelf to the latter, reſtore to us the fafey 
© you deprive us of, the glory you vreſt out « 
* our hands, You talk of reſuming the deſign ty 
C retake Kaminieck at ſome other time. Imprudent 
* as you are! is time at your diſpoſal ? Can you 
% make the opportunity return? The Turk wil 


* formed of our project, and perhaps take his 
&* revenge; when inſtead of ſhedding a little blood 
for an important advantage, we ſhall be forced 
e to ſhed ſtreams for our deſtruction (a). 
Another mortification ſoon happened, which af. 
feed him both as a father and as a King. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, whom he had made his 
enemy, formed a deſign of getting the richel 
heireſs in Poland, for the Margrave Lewis of Bran- 
denburg, one of his ſons. She was daughter to 
Prince Radziwil, whoſe death has lately been men- 


already too formidable to Poland, the immenſe 
poſſeſſions which the Radziwils had been four cen- 
turies in accumulating; four dutchies extending 
from the heart of Lithuania to the frontiers of 
Muſcovy and Sweden. The Elector expected t0 


(a) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 133, 784. 
5 meet 
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conclude with all expedition this formidable match, 


though he was guardian to the Princeſs, 
The Poles were extremely offended at this ſtep. 
« What ! ſaid the Senate and the Houſe of Depu- 
« ties, ſhall a foreign Prince come and rob us of 
« à treaſure, which it is of ſuch importance for us 
« to keep in our own poſſeſſion ! When he has got 
« jt, we ſhall be in a dilemma whether to grant 
« or refuſe him the right of Indigenate (a.) If we 
« orant it, he will govern both in our general and 
« provincial diets; and make uſe of his power 
t ( in Lithuania to dictate all our alliances, and 
n to i © perhaps to make leagues againſt us. If we re- 
ent ! fuſe it, be will employ the acquiſitions he has got 
you BY by this marriage, and the arms of his father, to 
wil a © compel us. Let us beware then of enterin 
in- © into an alliance with the lion, like the filly beaſts 
his in the fable: *cis ſufficient for us to be obliged to 
ood Wi © ſuffer a King.“ 
ced The King was more ſenſibly affected by this mar- 
rage than even the republic; as he had intended 
af. the young Princeſs for his eldeſt ſon, Prince James, 
[he BW who would ſoon be of years of maturity. The 
his Queen indeed, and all the French in the Poliſh 
neſt court, did not much regret the loſs of this match, 
an- which they ſaid was not conſiderable enough for 
to Bi the ſon of a King, who ought to marry a Princeſs 
en- by birth, and not one who derived her title from 
ily, de empire; the daughter of a ſovereign houſe, and 
ne not the daughter of a Senator. Theſe monarchical 
notions never entered into republican heads; and 
ſtill leſs into that of the King, who knew that the 


(a) The right of indigenate, in other countries called na- 
furalization, is neceſſary in Poland in order to poſſeſs eſtates or 
offices, or be admit: ed into the diets, 


6 | Roman 


ect 


without conſulting the republic, or even the King, 


27k 
meet with oppoſition, and therefore ſent his ſon to V. 1680. 
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| | Y. 1680. Roman Emperors, that is to ſay, the maſters of 
l ut Kings, married into ſenatorial families; and that 
[ very lately, James II. King of England, had my. 
ried the daughter of Counſellor Hyde, advanced x. 
terwards to the dignity of Chancellor, and ranked 

by the Engliſh in the number of great men. 

*. Beſides this, the King conſidered of what tnpor. 
tance the great eſtate. of this young heireſs would 
be to his fon. An abſolute Monarch would un. 
doubtedly have armed his ſubjects for the intereſ 
of his family; he would have painted the carrying 
off the Princeſs as an affront to the crown and the 
nation; and perhaps another Troy would have 
been deſtroyed for this new Helen. But being at. 
cuſtomed to the manners of a free country and re- 
ſtrained by the laws, he conformed to the ſentiments 
of the republic; which, when it's firſt fit of reſent- 
ment was gone off, thought it better to give up an 

, Heireſs, than enter into a war; the event of which, 
However it turned out, would leave great ſcars be- 

| hind it. The republic only ſought for an expedient 

to mitigate the King's vexation. The diſputed 

Princeſs was his niece : the Elector of Branden- 
burg promiſed that this marriage ſhould in no de- 

. gree be prejudicial to the rights of the royal family; 
and then the knot was tied (a.) The King's ta 
mily was ſoon after encreaſed by the Queen's being 
delivered of her third ſon, Prince Conſtantine. 

v. 1691, The next year was diſtinguiſhed by a diet's being 
held in a town, which had never before been the 
ſcene- of ſuch an aſſembly. The place appointed 

both by law and cuſtom, was Warſaw, which by 
its ſituation, ſize, and wealth, is very well adapted 
for a national meeting. For ſome time paſt, the 
Lithuanians, particularly the Paz's, had deinanded 
that it ſhould be held alternately in Poland and Lr 


| ( a) Poffendorf: Zaluſki, tom. 2. p. 075- | 
WO: thuania, 
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this reſtriction, that Lithuania ſhould enjoy this ad- 
vantage only once in ſix years. But the law had 
never been put in execution. In this year therefore, 
for the firſt time, the King, being no longer able 
to withſtand the intrigues and clamours of the 


Paz s, transferred the diet into Lithuania, But 


inſtead of holding it at Vilna, the capital of that 
dutchy, he ſummoned it to meet at Grodno. By 
this means, he mortified the Paz's, particularly the 


Grand-General, who was Palatine of Wilna; and 
favoured the Staroſt of Grodno, a near relation of 


his own, who by ſo great a concourſe of people, 
acquired a prodigious encreaſe of the revenue of his 
diſtrict. But Grodno is only a mean town, of dif- 
ficult acceſs upon the river Memel, ill built and 
very unwholſome, known only by the tomb of 


Stephen Battori, a monument which procured no 


conveniences for the diet. The King's own ſervants 


could not help.ſaying, that when people reſolve to 


mortify their enemies. and oblige their relations, 
they ought at leaſt to do it, without any detriment 


to the public. The contempt which the King 
ſhewed for theſe clamours, was beginning to act 


deſpotically in the very face of liberty. 
The diet was opened with a very warm diſpute, 


on occaſion of the election of a Marſhal, which, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, was the firſt thing they proceed- 


ed on. The Paz's were for one petſon ; and the King 
for another. The event of the election was ſuch as 
the King wiſhed ; it being in favour of Francis Sapie- 
ba, deſcended from an illuſtrious family, which the 
King aimed at raiſing upon the ruins of the Paz's. 
Another object excited a ſtill greater ferment. 
The . Poliſh nobles ſometimes think fit to raiſe 


troops and take them into their own pay; as the 


great vaſſals of the crown formerly did in France 
under the feudal government. 


This had been lately. 
* done 
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v. 1681. done by one of the Lubomirſti's, (a) brother to the 


Grand-Marſhal and Great-Standard- Bearer of the 
crown, in order to favour Tekeli, who being ſecond- 
ed by the Baſhaw of Buda, had been'endeavouring 


for three years paſt to raiſe all Hungary in arms. 
This ſtep of Lubomirſki's was a conſequence of the 


difappointed ſchemes of the Marquis de Bethune, 


- The Grand-General Wieſnowieſki accuſed the Great- 


Standard-Bearer of having violated the Laws; and 
the Emperor's. Ambaſſador, the Count d' Altein 
warmly ſollicited the puniſhment of the criminal; 
The ferment was riſing hourly to a greater height, 
when the Pope's Nuncio, Martelli, extinguiſhed it, 
by exhorting the aſſembly to take up arms againſt 


the Turk. An alarm for a Turkiſh war was at 


that time gladly liſtened to by the majority, and no 
farther mention was made of the criminal. 
The Queen had an affair which concerned her 


perſonal intereſt to lay before the diet. She wanted 


to have her houſehould- revenue encreaſed; but the 
Eſtates, diſſatisfied at their being aſſembled at 
Grodno, were not diſpoſed to grant her requeſt. 
The King, who gueſſed in what temper they would 
be, had deſired the Queen to defer her demand to 
a more favourable opportunity ; but the preſent only 
would ſuit the Queen. She was preſent, as uſual, 
at all the ſittings ; not indeed publicly, for that 
would have given offence to the republic, but in a 
place where, without being ſeen, ſhe heard all the 
debates. From hence, at a proper juncture, ſhe 
ſent her Chancellor to the King as he ſat upon the 


(2) He was known by the name of the Chevalier de Lubo- 
mirſki. This appellation may poſlibly ſurpriſe the reader, fince 
in Poland every gentleman is at leaſt a Knight, by being one 
of the Equeſtrian Order. Bat Lubomirſki was a Knight of 
Malta, and poſſeſſed ſome valuable commanderies of that order, 
which he afterwards reſigned to marry one of the Queen's 
maids of honour. 7 | 


throne, 
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with a ſevere look and a geſture of refuſal, dil- 


miſſed the Chancellor, who returned to the Queen, 
and ſoon after came back to the King in conſe - 
quence of a ſecond order. The King, flying into 
a paſſion, broke out in harſh expreſſions againſt a 
man,, whoſe ſituation left him nothing but to obey. 


The Chancellor, who was a church-man, replied 


with equal firmneſs and reſpect: F your Majeſty 
forgets that I am a Prieſt, you ſhould at leaſt recollect 
that 1 am a gentleman. © *Tis enough for me, ſays 
« the King, that you are a man: I ſee I am in 
« the wrong, and you ſhall have no more reaſon 
to complain of me.“ The Queen knew what 
ſhe did, in perſiſting in her purpoſe : ſhe had gain- 
ed the votes before-hand, though the King could 
not conceive it, and meet with the ſucceſs that ſhe 
expected (a). Lats 1 1.3 N 

Of all the virtues, that which the King moſt 
valued himſelf upon, next to courage, was cle- 
mency. A: wretch of that deteſtable ſpecies, whoſe 
villainy and blackneſs of ſoul make them formid- 
able even to the Governours of the world, not con- 
tent with venting his fury in the moſt outrageous 
language againſt the King, had fired a bullet at his 


picture, as if with a deſign of hardening himſelf in 


order to make the next attack upon his perſon. 
This monſter, who was of the body of the no- 
bles, was examined before the diet and condemned 
do expiate his crime by ſuffering capital puniſhment. 
The laws had decreed: his death, but the King 


granted him a — J would not grant it, ſaid 


he, f bis offence bad been againſt the nation. 
The Parricide was only deprived of his liberty, and 
even of this for no long time. Every one cried 
out, what barbarian will dare any more to offend a 


a. Zaluſki, tom. " p. 704. g 
1 2 King 
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King ſo ready to pardon offences? The criminal 
himſelf never ceaſed bleſſing him for the whole re. 


mainder of his life (a). 


While this diet was ſitting, were happened a an 
event which would be unworthy of the gravity of 
hiſtory, if it were not connected with public- affairs, 
In the province of Volhinia, a ghoſt that was faid | 


to appear in the houſe of a Poliſh nobleman made 
ſuch a noiſe, as ecchoed over all the neighbouring 


provinces. The dead man ſaid many things that 


affected the reputation of the living, and the credit 


of the government: he even went ſo far as to order, 
in the name of God, ſome things to be done, which 


diſpleaſed the King. The Jeſuit Gnievoſz, chap- 
lain to the Grand General, atteſted the reality of 
the apparition; but the King diſpatched to the 
place an intelligent officer of the army, who had 


ſome difficulty to perſuade himſelf, that the irrevoc- 
able laws of the other world were ſuſpended mere- 
ly to frighten the inhabitants of this. The affair 
turned out, as it always does, to be a mere comedy, 


which however ended tragically when the Commiſ- 


ſioner came to make his report. The King was 
at that inſtant ſurrounded with Courtiers, and his 
Confeſſor Pitarſti, another Jeſuit who had already 
had the direction of the conſciences of two Kings, 


ſtanding next to him. Every one liſtened attentively 


to the hiſtory and contrivance of the trick. At 
the unravelling of the plot, the King caſting an 
angry look upon the manager of his conſcience, ad- 


dreſfed him in theſe words: Well] what does your 
raſcal Gnievoſs ſay to that? The director, who 
preached up patience and Chriſtian reſolution to 
every one elſe, was himſelf ſo ſtruck with this 
blow, that he ſurvived it only eight days. The 
: loſs he ſuſtained, with reſpect to this world, was 


(a) Id. ibid. P- 706. 5 
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very great; the King, whoſe confidence he poſſeſſ- V. 1682. 


ed, having intended him the Biſhoprick of Kiovia, 


_ and the ſeals of the kingdom. The King lamented 
the innocent ſufferer, but did not puniſh the guilty 


Gnievoſz + one would imagine that his whole plea- 
ſure lay in rewarding (a). 
The King's preſent diſſatisfaction with the Jeſuits 


was preceded by another, ariſing from a diſpute 


of intereſt. That order has large poſſeſſions at 


. Jaroſlaw, a city of Black-Ruſſia, upon the river 


$24. The Queen had alſo an eſtate there, which 
ſhe wanted to keep to herſelf; but the Jeſuits, by 
means of ſome confuſion in the title. deeds, en- 
croached-daily upon her. The preſent is another 
of thoſe minute events which I ſhould not think 


worthy to be recorded, but that it ſerves to ſhew _ 


the mildneſs of the King' s proceedings. Inſtead of 
adding his own authority to the letter of the law, 
he writ to the General of the Jeſuits in theſe terms: 


«I ſhall not ſummon your brethren at Jaroſlaw to 


e appear before the diet, where I ſhould have on 
« my ſide both juſtice and the reſpect that is due 
* to me. I am afraid of encreaſing by this means 
„the hatred that is already born you. I only, 


« adviſe you to be upon your guard againſt. thoſe 


© that have the management of your houſes : they 
«, make it a point to extend their poſſeſſions by all 


* ſorts of means, without any regard to. juſtice. 
would have you order them to produce their 


e dteds before two Commiſſioners whom I ſhall 


name; that every thing may be ſettled amicably 


* and without public ſcandal. Farewel. Remem- 


„ber that I am a King.” The deeds were at 


length produced; and the good fathers were oblig- 


ed to own that they underſtood the value of eſtares, 


better than the nature of titles (8). 


(a) Zaluſki, tom, i. p. 706. | (6) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 775. 
Se FI The 
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members begun to be tired of ſo long an attention 


to buſineſs. The Chevalier Lubomirſki, who had 


juſt been accuſed as a criminal, was made Marſhal 
of the court, without the leaſt oppoſition. There 
were ſtill ſeveral affairs to be ſettled; and that they 


might be diſpatched the ſooner, the King, in one 


of the ſittings, ventured to order candles to be light- 
ed; which was a violation of a cuſtom that had 
paſſed into a law. The Deputy Prziemſti, a man 
gained over by France, where he had formerly 
ſerved as a muſketeer, waited only for a pretence 
to diſſolve the diet; and took this opportunity to 
proteſt and leave the aſſembly. It may be a doubt 
perhaps, with ſuch as know the inclination of 
Kings towards deſpotiſm, and the delicate nature of 
of liberty, whether they ought to blame the Deputy 
or not; but he was certainly criminal in obſti- 


nately refuſing to reſtore to the diet its capacity of 


proceeding to buſineſs, and in bringing over to his 
faction a part of the Senate and Equeſtrian or- 
der (a). F | 


* 


told an approaching ſtorm. The tempeſt was ga- 
thering at Conſtantinople, and they fancied at Vi- 
enna that it threatened Poland; while at Warſaw 


they were perſuaded that it would fall upon Vienna. 


At all events Leopold and John reſolved to unite 


| (a) In order to judge of the power which this man had ac- 
2 over the multitude, it is ſufficient to mention a fingle 
act which happened long after the preſent time. At the elec- 


tion of a ſucceſſor in the room of King John, almoſt all the 
Falatinates had already cried out, Saxony for er. What! my 
% brethren, cried Prziemſki, will you ele a Heretic? What 


* is become of your zeal for religion? Tis not to us that 


which he had concealed in his boſom. Immediately they all 


erled, Conti for ever, © ; 


% you are engaged, but to this * pulling out a cruciſie 


o 


their 


The diet had now been open fix months, and the 


Poland could already reckon five years of peace : 
bo — * 3 83 75 jþ . 
the ſixth paſſed over in a lowring calm which fore- 
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their forces by a treaty both defenſive and offen- V. 1682. 


five. The Emperor engaged to furniſh an army 
of ſixty thouſand men to act in Hungary, and the 


King of Poland forty thouſand to be employed 


where it ſhould be thought proper. The two 
Sovereigns were to march to each other's aſſiſtance, 
as occaſion required; and whoever of the two ſhould 
happen to be with the army, was to have the com- 
mand in Chief. This laſt article gave it in effect 
to John; for Leopold was no warrior. 

As for the article of ſubſidies, the war being e ex- 
pected inſtantly, and Poland being unable to raiſe 
money without the conſent of a diet, which it was 
impoſſible to aſſemble ſo ſoon; the Emperor was 
to advance twelve hundred thouſand florins to be 
repaid him by the Pope ; and he further undertook 


to engage the King of Spain to obtain a tenth from 


his Italian dominions, to be employed for the bene- 
fit of the republic. Moreover the two combined 
powers promiſed to exert their utmoſt in order to 
extend the league, of which the Pope declared him- 
ſelf the head. The . Papal Chair was filled by 
Odeſcalobi, fon of a banker in the Milaneſe, ad 
born a ſubje& of the houſe of Auſtria : He had 
even made two campaigns in the Auſtrian troops, 
which made him retain ſomething of a martial ſpirit. 
He governed the church by the name of Innocent 
XI. a wiſe Pontiff, an indifferent divine, a coura- 
geous, haughty, and magnificent Prince, fond of 
enterprizes of luſtre, and ſupporting them with his 
own money and troops. 

The Popes have in all ages ſounded the alarm 
againſt the Turks: but it muſt not be ſuppoled 
that they have been animated by religion only. 
While the Princes of Chriſtendom are fighting and 
exhauſting themſelves to wreſt Provinces out of the 
hands of the Infidels, the Pope extends his. ſpiritual 
e and Italy is better ſecured. 


2 Innocent 
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V. 1682. Innocent XI. was not ignorant that Mahomet 


II. after he had made himſelf maſter of Conſtanti- 


nople, wi:ich Conſtantine little thought of building 


for the Turks, had advanced as far as Trieſte at 
the gates of Venice, and ſet up the Creſcent in the 
Heart of ©a'abria, from whence he threatened Rome 
and All Italy. Re knew alfo that very lately, the 


famous Vizir Cuprogli, after the conqueſt of Candy, 


had laid it down for one of his projects to overturn 
the Holy See. In the preſent juncture therefore, the 
Pontiff cried out 0 arms, and called upon all the 
Sovereigns of Europe. Some of them liſtened to his 
call, but the greateſt part turned a deaf ear. Lewis 
XIV. was of the number of the latter; becauſe 
his pride, being irritated by that 'of the Pope, 


wanted to mortify him. This reaſon alone would 


have hindcred him from entering into the league ; 
but he declined it alſo from reaſons of ſtate. Not- 
withſtanding the peace which he had ſigned at Ni- 
meguen in 1679, with the houſe of Auſtria, he 
could not approve a treaty intended for its ſupport : 
on the contrary, he carried on intrigues in Poland 
to hinder it from taking effect; and his Ambaſſi- 
dors at the Ottoman court preſſed the Turks to carry 
the war into Germany. His ſentiments were wide- 
ly different in 1664, when he ſent fix thouſand 
French, who ſhared in the glory of the battle of 
St. Gothard, where Montecuculi defeated the Turks: 
for Lewis at that time had not ſworn that he would 


lower the houſe of Auſtria. - ; 


But if Lewis was wanting to Leopold, Leopold 
was ſtill more wanting to himſelf. It was not long 
before he found out that the ſtorm was to fall, not 


upon Poland, but his own dominions. Mahomet diſ- 


patched a courier to give him notice, that Tekeli and 


the Hungarians, with a view to deliver themſelves 


from oppreſſion, had ſubmitted to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, of which they were henceforward the tribu- 
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J ro withdraw the troops he had ſent againſt them, 
and to reſtore the places which he ſtill poſſeſſed in 
the kingdom; unleſs he choſe to be conſidered as 


puniſhed (4). Notwithſtanding this fatal cer- 


deſtruftion. ©. Nor is this refuſal. a thing to be won- 
dered at; ſince Leopold's predeceſſor, Ferdinand 
Ill. in the preliminaries to the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, would only give the title of Moſt Serene to 
the King of France, his conqueror ; and the court 


of France, in its turn, ſhewed great unwillingneſs - 


to give the title of Majeſty to the great . Guſtavus, 


who thought that the firſt of Kings was he that 
beat the reſt. - One would have thought, in ſo cri-- 


tical a juncture, that Leopold choſe rather to periſh 
with all- his pride, than to ſee a new Majeſty in 
Europe. But John ſtuck to his point, and refuſed 
to treat but upon that condition. 1 
There are ſome virtues which Chriſtians may lea 

from Infidels. > The Turkiſh armament was ready 
in the month of April; but the truce with the 
houſe of Auſtria was not yet expired. This honeſt 


dealing of the Muſſulmen gave the two Sovereigns 
time to wrangle; and the diſpute ended with the 


conceſſion of a title that would have raiſed ſome 

ſentiments of gratitude in John's mind, if it 

been given with a good grace (5). £70 
While this difference was ſettling, Count Albert 


Caprara, Ambaſſador Extraordinary from Vienna, 


was endeavouring to appeaſe the Sultan, who refuſ- 
ed to make any alteration in the conditions he had 
laid down, and declared war againſt the Emperor 
about the end of autumn. Caprara ſaw the horſe- 


(a) Cantemir, tom. ii, p. 62. (.) Zaluſci, is p. il 


the breaker of the peace, and to ſee his temerity 


tainty, Leopold refuſed to give the title of Ma- | 
ih to John, who alone was able to ſave him from 
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aries and ſubjects; and therefore he was expect- V. 1683. 


- b82 7 of | 
V. 1682. tails flying upon the ſeraglio, and departed imme: 


paid by the Chriſtians to their ſuperiority ; and ſhoy 


V. 1683. 


ſon of his Miniſters, required none from the Turks 
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diately for fear of being arreſted (a). An Amby. 
ſador at the Porte has a difficult part to act on ac. 
count of the pride of the Turks; who are accuf. 
tomed to receive embaſſies in ordinary from all 
other courts, and never ſend any themſelves. They 
conſider theſe perpetual embaſſies as an homage 


more regard to a merchant who makes himſelf uſe. 
ful to the ſtate, than to an Ambaſſador. Even 
Lewis XIV. who inſiſted upon ſuch ſignal ſatisfac- 
tion whenever his crown was affronted in the per- 


for their unworthy treatment of M. de la Haye. The 
Ambaſſador from Vienna would not have met with 
better uſage. Nothing now remained for Leopold Wi ( 
to do, but to ratify with all expedition, the treaty oc 
of the league. His Plenipotentiaries arrived in Wil » 
Poland in the month of January ; bur the treaty was U 


not ſworn to till the 31ſt of March at Warſaw, and 
at Rome about the ſame time by the Cardinal-Pro- 


tectors, before the Pope. A circumſtance of great ſin- 
the two Potentates expresſly ſtipulated, by a ſepa- 


J 
A 
gularity, but not thought ſo at that time, was, that : 
rate article, not to apply to the Pope for a permil- X 

c 


ſion to perjure themſelves with a ſafe conſcience (0). 
This falſe caſuiſtry in matters of conſcience had ll i 


Infeſted Europe for many centuries : Philip. II. 


n 
at the time of the revolt of the low: countries, p 
went ſo far as to declare, in a public edict, that his 8 


violation of the oath he had taken to the Fleming 
was not criminal, becauſe the Pope had given him 


a diſpenſation from it. 


But, not to examine here into the religion of an 


the treaty with the Turks ſigned by John himſelf at 


0 

| 

- cath which is reſpected even by Barbarians, nor into Bl x 
1 

K 

1 


(2) Cantemir, tom. ii. p. bs. ) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 808. 
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ne. cawno, his prudence in entering into this league Y, 1683. 
. na perhaps be juſtly queſtioned. He engaged by 

ac- de treaty to march his troops wherever Leopold 

ul. ould want them, whereas by entering into no en- 

al gement at all, and leaving Vienna to decide its 

key own quarrel with Conſtantinople, he might, during 

age that interval, have found it eaſy to retake Kami- 
ow neck, and all that Mahomet had wreſted from the 
ſe republic. If we believe the author of the preſent 


the deſire the Queen had to be revenged of France, 
for refuſing to create her father, the Marquis d'Ar- 
quien, a Duke and Peer. Beſides this, ſhe had a 
perſonal affront to revenge, in the refuſal ſhe met 
with from France to treat her with the honours of a 
Queen in her intended journey to viſit her native 
country. Intereſts of leſs importance have often 
produced bloody wars. But Leopold ſet to work 
upon John. ſprings of a more powerful efficacy. 
He tempted him with a promiſe of marrying an 
Archducheſs to his ſon Prince James, and of per- 


.  petuating in his family the crown of Poland, by 


at ping it made hereditary, either voluntarily or by 
a” orce, in a diet, where the authority of Innocent 
0 XI. ſnould intervene. Leopold, in the receſſes of his 
„cabinet, contrived and brought about the moſt 
d important revolutions. It is well known, that he 
J. WY made an Elector and a King; and that the Hun- 
WH gxrians loſt, under him, the right of electing their 
Is Sovereign. . | | 
4 The King was prevailed on by thoſe tempting 
n offers; and when the league was formed, employed 
himſelf wholly in the execution of what he had 
Wy Promiſed ; but every ſpring that he attempted to 
0 pat in motion reſiſted the impreſſion of his hand. 
t The àvuiverſals that he publiſhed inſtantly. excited 
murmurs, The provincial diets ſeemed to aſſemble 
with a view only of raiſing obſtacles. The Pala- 
| tinates 


fate of Poland, he was drawn into the league by 
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284 HISTORY of JOHN SOBIEsx 
F. 1683. tinates proteſted that they were exhauſted both g 
men and money. Wett | 
The Generals knew not where to raiſe ſo or 
a number of troops; and among the Senators, en 
thoſe, who where moſt devoted to the King's wi 
ſhewed great backwardneſs. Lithuania, common 
Teſs active in taking up arms than Poland, diſcover. 
ed more averſion than uſual on the preſent occaſion, 
The Paz's raiſed difficulties, from the natural an. 
tipathy they had always born the King. His chief 
dependence was upon the Sapieha's, a family tht 
he had reſolved to raiſe in oppoſition to that of Pa, 
which he wanted to humble. The Sapieha's were 
four brothers, of great wealth, cloſely united with 
each other, of determined courage and high fpiri 
John had conferred upon them offices of great im. 
rtance ; the eldeſt was Petty-General and Ca. 
_ .  Reellan of Wilna; the ſecond, Grand-Treafurer; the 
third, Maſter of the Horſe ; the youngeſt, Grand- 
Maſter of the Artillery and Treaſurer of the coun, 
By means of theſe offices, their influence was great 
in Lithuania; but notwithſtanding this, their mo- 
tions were ſlow, and they ſeemed to forget what 
they owcd to their benefactor. - 

Embarraſſed by ſo many difficulties, John ft 
himſelf at work to diſcover the cauſe ; and it was 
not long before he intercepted ſome. letters of the 
French Ambaſſador's, which diſcovered the whole 
ſecret. Forbin, at that time Biſhop of Marſeilles, 
had ſhewn, in his firſt embaſly to Poland, that hi 
talents were at leaſt equally fir for intrigues of ſtate, 
as for the government of a dioceſe. In his preſent 
embaſſy, he followed the Marquis de Bethune's plan 

for crofling the deſigns of Leopold. 

He boaſted in his letters, „that he would def- 

+ © troy the league with the Emperor; and told the 
* court of France, that by means of the Grand- 
« Treaſurer Andrew Morſtyn, he was acquainted with 


« all 


- 
3 
* 


KING f POLAND, © af 
« all the counſels of the cabinet of Warſaw ; that, V. 1653, ö 
6. by his aſſiſtance, he had gained the Grand-Trea- 


« furer of Lithuania, and brought over the Sa- 
« picha's to the French intereſt ; that he had ſtag- 


* gered Jablonowſki, by giving him a diſtant pro- 
mon. ſpect of obtaining, by means of Lewis XIV. the 
cover. WY © crown of Poland when it ſhould become vacant ; 
fon, that the provincial diets already acted openly 
. « againſt the King's intentions; that all this could 
cher « not be brought about without money; that he 
that had already-diſtributed penſions, to the amount 


« of fifty thouſand Imperials (a), according to his 
« maſter's directions; and that he had alſo fur- 
« niſhed money to Tekeli, to ſupport his party in 


pirit, Hungary. He added, that he had not attempt- 
im- © &d to corrupt the republic, till after having at- 
Ca. ( tacked in vain the virtue of the King, who, for 
the « this time, had not only been inacceſſible by 


« oold, but even by the temptation of getting his 
&« ſon Prince James elected for his ſucceſſor before 
« the legal time, by the intereſt of France, pro- 
« vided he would, in the preſent criſis, give up the 
« houſe of Auſtria to the mercy of Lewis XIV. and 
% moreover, that the King's inflexibility had pro- 


ſet « duced no other ill effect, than making it neceſſa- 
was WW © ry to diſtribute larger ſums among a people total- 
the ly venal, and deſtitute of honour and good faith.“ 


In this manner, the fate of Kingdoms is often de- 
les _ by the gold and intrigues of an Ambaſſa- 
r | 


te, When John had got poſſeſſion of this piece, he 
ent Ordered it to be read in full Senate. Some of the 
an members inſtantly betrayed their guilt, by their con- 
fuſed behaviour z while the innocence of others ap- 


ne (a) A piece of money, coined by the Emperors of Germa- 
d- ny, and worth about three livres, and fifteen ſous French, or 
th 38. $6. Engliſh. | 


ll | | 4 | peared 


1 HISTORY of JOHN SOBIE Sk 
v. 1683. peared by their ſudden indignation. They all | 

g at each => 54 till the King fixed their — 

by addreſſing them in theſe terms : ** I know 1 

« what opinion you entertain of theſe letters. f 

& ſeems credible enough, that Morſtyn and others 

“ like him, have ſwallowed the bait of corruption, 

£ But I cannot be perſuaded that the Sapieha's haue 

& bartered their honour, . Still leſs do ] believe that 

* Jablonowſki would make his way to the throne, 

5 by betraying his country and his King. An An. 

* baſſador, who carries on his ſchemes in the dark, 

and ſcruples no means to. acquire the favour of 

«© his maſter, is very apt to flatter himſelf with the 

& ſucceſs of his own plots. He interprets a doubt. 

* ful geſture, an ambiguous expreſſion, to indi- 

© cate a concurrence in his deſigns, and often 

| <6 ſwells the number of the conſpirators to make 

* himſelf more important; having always a r. 

s ſource ready, in cafe of neceſſity, by imputing 

* his own miſtakes to the inconſtancy of others, 

As to what he ſays of myſelf, I acquit him of 

the charge of falſhood. It is true, he has had 

© the aſſurance to tempt. me with offers of im- 

© menſe ſums, and with the ſtill more ſeducing 

<< bait, of enſuring the crown to my ſon. His mo- 

* ney, I found no difficulty in deſpiſing: the 

“voice of nature was not ſo eaſy to be reſiſted; 

c but that of the republic has prevailed over all: 

and if another Sobieſki is to reign over you, he 

& ſhall owe his crown only to a free election. The 

« Ambaſſador affronts us all, by deſcribing us 3s 

« avenal nation, without honeſty, and without 

% honour. Let us beware of confirming theſe 

odious imputations by breaking a treaty, which 

6 was entered into with the conſent of all the or- 

ders of the ſtate, and which it would be neceſ- 

« ſary to negotiate now, if it were not already con- 


e cluded. You know as well as J, that the Turk 
N «1s 


* 
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[ 
okes . in arms. If Vienna falls, what power can v. 2683. 
tion, , enſure War ſaw? Let us convince France, and 
ng . all Europe, that we have ſenſe enough to ſee 
|: WH our own intereſt, and have integrity and ho- 


« nour to purſue it.? 1 
' When the King had ended his harangue, ſeveral - 


1ave WW of the Senators called out loudly for an examina- | | 
that con into the whole affair, that all who were con- 1 
one, . cemed in this act of treaſon might be brought to 4 
\m- WA licht; and treated as ſuch. The perſon that inſiſt- 
uk, dd moſt upon it was Jablonowſki : he valued him- 
r of elf upon his unſpotted integrity, and above all, 
the WW upon his - gratitude, The King, who was under 
bt. great obligations to him, made it a point to dif- 
. charge the debt, by laying hold of every oppor- 
ten I tunity to advance him. After having given him 


the ſtaff of Petty General, he made him Caſtellan 
of Cracow, and laſt of all, Grand General. In 
this laſt capacity, he could not have had a ſeat in 
the Senate; but being ſtill Caſtellan of Cracow, he 
was the firſt lay Senator, and his opinion had great 
weight in the aſſembly. The King was afraid of 
imitating the wounds of the republic by attempting 
to heal them, and ſaw that the time which was ſo 
neceſſary to be employed in action, was going to be 
ſpent in dangerous debates : he therefore perſuaded 
d; the Senate, to leave in the dark all thoſe who had 
: WH taken any meaſures to conceal their crimes ; adding, 
he WW that they would find their puniſhment in the fear of 
he being diſcovered, and in the ſucceſs of the treaty. 
as He excepted out of this ſpecies of amneſty, only 
ut Wl the Grand-Treaſurer Morſiyn, who was convicted 
1c y his own confeſſion ; a letter of his being read at 
ch Wi the fame time, in which he profeſſed an entire de- 


r- votion to the intereſts of France, and promiſed to 
. hy open to that court the ſecrets of the cabinet of 
n- Warſaw, to diſturb the provincial diets, to over- 5 


um the deſigns of the Senate, to ſow diviſion among 
| | | all 
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| | Aan crime. He had 
is having purchaſed lands in that kingdom b, 10 13 


fon. The King 
public; but it conſiſted only 


diets. His office of Grand- 
from him, with an- order to 2 in his 


bee wg a or 


tured z but were mene 
— in a e 
. 1 


N the venal 25 7 
Puties came to the 1 2 with e paſt 
and the firſt E that was N 


ſhewed a deſire of fixing his fortune there. 
The diet was inclined to give ſentence 


him io. 8 fommary way, and-to rea with 
rſon conyicted of high 
ated this heat; and d 


the ſeverity due to a. 


prit undertook to make his defence before this 
of 2 ſtraim of 
eloquence, and 5 of reſpectful ſubmil 


fion to the. King, to whom he recommended hi 

5 honour, his fortune, and his life. The die 

_- caving that the | 
up the criminal. into The key 
|  cyphers was demanded > i otſtyn; he was fe 
- renced to furniſh the army with a body of men 


(an towards mercy, 


his own. expence, and expelled the Senate and - 
Treaſurer . was taken 


one wo ve. roo 


deg Ft Eon 
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"3 2 lefe him 9 uh wreck and (Sp 
a in France, — — he — his days in peace, 
© though he had ill deſerved. it. The republic had. 
dbe key of his cyphers, nor the accounts of 
ple money ; of Which a much ſmaller. ſum, 
n generally believed to be there, was found 
n the treaſury. The Poles have omitted no ex- 


1 bers of a people are carr Cæſar plundered 
5 the ey dre Romans; and Morſtyn was gene- 
believed to be a fecond Ceſar in this particu- 


It is certain, however, that the King ook the 
bor granted, in an ae jor o Ae 
wind tet (a ()... 

"The fugitive. lefs nothing. in his own, country but. 


4 magnificent fragment 
place ſituated in the py eg Warſaw... At his 


ſetting. out in life, he was lodged in a much 
er manner; there were many, now he was 
Zquſhed, that even queſtioned. his being a gentle- 
Lan, It was pretended that he bad formerly. 
Nen a domeſtic ſervant to the Grand- Marſhal Lu- 
mirſki; but by endeavouring to prove too much, 
Boy proved nothing at all; for in Poland moſt foot- 
en are gentlemen, and he himſelf had ſeveral of 
4 — 9 attending him in his magnificent palace. 
* King Auguſtus II. made a purchaſe of it in — 


5 


_ = 17.7. 1 TIN * | 


e for himſelf. By an ancient law, the Kings 
of Poland are forbidden to make any acquiſitions 
in a ſtate, which would fain veſt all power in the 
| pb e; and Auguſtus was obliged to get a diſpen- 

ation from a diet. This indulgence, which has 
. to N may; Nas * Bros wy to 
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6 ents to prevent the diſſipation of the public re- ä 
=” _ but no precautions are ſufficient, when the | 


his former opulence, a 


ick the eſtate round it, to make it a place of re- 
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The diet; after the trial of Morſtyn, applied al 
its care towards the means of fulfilling the treaty 


with Leopold. The ſum furniſhed by” the Pope, 


_ which had juſt been received, was not Tufficicat the 


this purpoſe : 


and John was forced to open his own.” What had 


hitherto ſeemed impoſſible, - immediately became 


eafy : \the-inclinations of the public were changed, : 


and their judgment changed of courſe, | 


This revolution was entirely owing to the Kin * 5 


lets I, by uſing all the ſeverity which G 


| majeſty of the throne, and the dignity of the c 
* permitted, he had drove the” 
French party to extremities, that faction, having no 
longer any meaſures to keep, would have made uſe 
of eyery expedient, however violent, to oppoſe his 
will. The utmoſt ſtretch of power can be exerted 
only dy deſpotie tyrants towards their ſlaves; ad 
woe be even to them, if the ſlaves, after hav 
champed the bit with diſdain, ſhould go bfr 


to break it. 


The King, having now got the aſcendant in 


| the diet, employed benfelf wholly about the affairs 


| of the army. It could not poſtibly be aſſembled 
under a conſiderable time. Before the peace of 
Zurawno, the old troops were accuſtomed to do- 
meſtic rapine, which brought defolation upon the pes · 
ſants. The! King quartered them ary the fron |} 
tiers, where they encamped in the defarts of Po- 


nagement of greater value than a victory. After 
the peace, the crown-· army was reduced to twelve. 
_ thouſand men, and that of Lithuania to fix; This 
number was far inferior to the ſuccours that Vienna 
expected; and the Poles were affiduous in'taifing 
reeruits, and making new levies. The King, who 


dolia, and in part of the Ukraine: a piece of tn: 


reſolved to march in perſon, was daily on horſe- 


beck for four or five hours 5 Bo he French 
SAT | Ambal: 


: the public treaſury was plundered, - 
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he who ſaw- 2 aſſured his 3 not- Y. 1663 


ling. that he was grown too heavy to be 2 
ble to make the campaign. Lewis XIV. was 
that he would make it with too much ſu. 
and it. has always been the practice to ay 
ng to ov but hat ther like to hear. 2 
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Y. ON | N the irg 4 May, intelligence was It- 


ceived that Mahomet had ſent to the Sever 
Towers (the Baſtille of Conſtantinople) the Cheva- 
lier Troſti, the Poliſh envoy. It is / in fact, a cuſ- 


: tom with the Turks, to arreſt the Miniſters of the 


Princes againſt whom they declare war, and this 
is the excuſe they make for violating the moſt ſacred 


article of the law of Nations: 'we never make an 


but juſt wars: + the Ambeſſador, ' who is only an 
bonaurable ſpy, is therefere n his * 
ters faithleſs violation of trenties. 
Intelligence was alſo received, that the Ottoman 
forces were arriving out of Aſia and Africa in the 
vaſt and fertile plains of Adrianople ; their uſual 
place of rendezvous when they march againſt the 


"Chriſtians, © That city, called by the Araks - 
„ Nu 
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the capital of the Turkiſh dominions, before the 


taking of Conſtantinople. Mahomet came thither 


with his court, in order to be nearer the ſcene of 
var, and to give more life to the expedition. He 


might have attacked the empire of Germany, be- 
fore the peace 'of Nimeguen, when Leopold was 


engaged with Lewis XIV. and then the empire 


muſt have been deſtroyed. - The Porte has been 
rally unfortunate in chuſing its time to attack 


the Chriſtians, who, by tearing one another in pieces 


ſo frequently, ſeem to preſent themſelves to its 


ſtrokes. - But, after all, if the danger was leſs now 


than before the peace of Nimeguen, it was ſtill 


ſuficiently great. 


The road to Vienna was laid open to the Turks 
by Tekeli, whom Leopold would not overcome by 


cemency, and could not reduce by force. He 
had lately received from Mahomet a Turban en- 


riched with jewels, a ſtandard, a ſabre, royal robes, 


and the title of King of upper Hungary. The 
Porte at that time diſpoſed of four crowns to Chriſ- 
tan Princes, viz.. thoſe of Hungary, Tranſylvania, 


Walachia, and Moldavia. The inſcription upon the 


new King's coin was, pro Deo, pro Pairid, pro 
Libertate; for God, my Country, and Liberty. 


The malecontents whom he commanded were ani- 


mated with the ſpirit of their leader. Caprara and 
Schulz, two of the Emperor's Generals, had not 
been able to reduce them; and the former was more 
mortified at being beat by the rebels, than when he 
fed before Turenne in 16. 
The General of the Ottoman forces was the 
Grand-Vizir Kara-Muſtapha, the ſame who had 
bowla and Leopol. He till continued in favour 


With the Sultana Valide; and having alſo gained 
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Turks Adranah, was formerly the ſeat of the v. 1623. 
little empire of Theodore Laſcaris; and afterwards 
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HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESRI 
the affections of Mahomet, had lately married his 
daughter. The Sultan does not give to every Vizir 
his 'Caziſcherif, that is to ſay, a full power; but 
the preſent had that honour conferred upon him, 
Never had ambition and pride, two paſſions that 
devoured him, a more extenſive field to act in: 3 
hundred and forty thouſand regular troops, conſiſting 


of Janizaries, Spahis, and others; eighteen thou- 


ſand Walachians, Moldavians, and Tranſylvanians, 
commanded by their reſpective Princes; fifteen 
thouſand Hungarians led by Tekeli; fifty thouſand 


Tartars commanded by Selim-Gerai, their Cham; 


and if we include volunteers, officers of the bag - 

ge and proviſions, workmen of all ſorts, and 
ervants, the whole, muſt amount to more than three 
hundred thouſand men, thirty one Baſhaws, five 
Sovereign Princes, with three hundred pieces of 
cannon: and the obje& of this mighty armament 
was equally: great, the conqueſt of the weſtern em- 
But who, that caſts an eye upon this prodigious 
number of troops, would believe that there was at 


„ 


that time a Monarch in Europe who could exceed 


it? The Turkiſh empire, ſo powerful in Aſia and 
Africa as well as Europe, has never had four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand menin arms, like Lewis XIV. 
and in time of peace its ſlanding army is only forty 


five thouſand Janizaries, and about the ſame num: 
ber of Spahis. The reaſon. of this oeconomy of 


the Turks muſt be ſought for in the maxim, that 
the people g. ſubſtance muſs not be conſumed wantonh. 


Mahomet reviewed his army in the plains af 


Adrianople; and fixing his reſidence in that city, 
ruſted his glory to the fortune of his Vizir. 


The Imparial troops were commanded by Charts 
V. Duke of Lorrain, the ſame. who was Sobieſki's 
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competitor for the crown of Poland in 1674. He 683. 


vas then young, but had already given proofs of 
his having the ſoul of a hero. Since that time, his 
name was ranked among the great captains; and, 
by his marriage with Eleonota of Auſtria, Queen 
Dowager of Poland, he was brother-in-law to the 
Emperor. Theſe two great families, which are ſaid 


to have ſprung from the ſame origin, were deſtined g 


to be allied to each other, and to make only one at 
aft, The Duke's capacity, much more than his 
rank, procured him the command in chief, which 
would haye frightened any man but himſelf ; for he 
had only thirty-ſeveh thouſand men to oppoſe that 
torrent. of Infidels, which came to overwhelm the 
"The Vizir advanced on the right ſide of the 
Danube, paſſed the Save and the Drave, forced 
the Duke before him, made a feint of attacking 
Raab (), while he detached fifty thouſand Tartars 


7 


on the road towards Vienna. The Duke, 1 5 


the ſtratagem, made a ſtolen march in his turn, ſuf- 
fered a check at Petronel, and had ſcarce time to reach 
Vienna, where he threw in part of his infantry to 
reinforce the garriſon, and took poſt in the iſland of 
Leopolſtat, formed by the Danube on the north 
ide of the city ; while the Tartars arrived about 


the ſame time on the ſouth. | 


Upon this occaſion, was ſeen one of thoſe ſpec- 
tacles, which ought to be a leſſon to Sovereigns, and 
which move the compaſſion of their ſubjects, even 


when the Sovereigns have ill deſerved their tender- 


neſs Leopold, the moſt powerful Emperor ſince 


Charles the fifth, flying from 'his capital with the 
Empreſs his mother-in-law, the Empreſs his wife, 
the Archdukes, the Archducheſſes, and part of the 


inhabitants following the court in great diſorder. 
| (a) Otherwiſe called Javarin, one of the ſtrongeſt places 


in Hungary, at the confluence of the Raab and the Danube. 


296 _ HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESK] 
F. 1684. The whole country was filled with flying parties, 
gccguipages, and r with t the It 
of which fell into the hands of the Tartars, at the 
very gates of Lintz (a). Even this city, which 
3 the imperial family fled to in their firſt fright, did 
—_ _ not ſeem a ſafe aſylum, and they were forced to 
200 take refuge in Paſſaw (). They lay the firſt night 
in a wood, where the Empreſs, who was far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, found that it was poſ. 
fible to ſleep upon ſtraw, ſurrounded on all fides 
by terror. Among the other horrors of this night, 
they had a view of the flames which already con. 
ſumed Lower Hungary, and advanced towards 
Auſtria. The Turks were to be dreaded only as 
civilized warriors, who conquer by dint of valour; N por 
but the Tartars burnt,” murdered, and carried in- el 
to ſlavery: The deepeſt caves afforded an inſecure WW; 
retreat: the trembling victims were diſcovered by po 
dogs trained to hunt men; and Tekeli himſelf, br 
upon this occaſion, was a very Tartar. Th 
The Emperor, by only the firſt exceſſes that at- but 
tended this -irruption, paid dearly for his acts of co 
violence in Hungary, and the blood of its nobles v. 
that he had ſpilt. Hie could not be perſuaded that f 
Kara - Muſtapha would leave behind him ſuch places Non 
as. Raab and Comora (c), and fall directly upon bat 
Vienna. The King of Poland, who knew better, t 
as is always the caſe with Princes who make war in Why 
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4 a). The capital of Upper Auſtris; with a bridge over the Wipe 
Danube. It is remarkaole for the beauty of its flreets ; bat va 
what is ſtill more ſtriking, is to ſee a city; full of noble, ca- wit 
rying on a conſiderable ads. 2 | het 
.) Acity of Bavaria, upon the Danube, | 


"a (4 Comora. at the confluence of the Waage, and the Da * 
mube, owes. its firſt fortificat ons to. the famous Matthias Cor- 


vinus, who had the glory of counterballancing the ſucceſſes of i ea 
| Mabomet II. and of humbling che Emperor Frederick by the 


taking of Vienna, _ 


A — 
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deo, gave him warking' of it, but without ef. v. 63 
F . 7h 3 


Vienna was become, under ten ſucceſſive Empe- 
ws of the houſe of Auſtria, the capital of the Ro- 
man. empire in the weſt ; but fell far ſhort of an- 
cient Rome in greatneſs of every kind, and particu- 
ul in the number of its citizens, which dit] not 
»ceed a hundred thouſand; and two thirds of theſe 
inhabited defenceleſs ſuburbs. Soliman the Great 
was the firſt Turkiſh Emperor that marched againſt 
Vienna in 1529, after having been crowned King 
of Perſia at Bagdad, making Europe and Aſia 
nemble at the fame time. He failed in his attempt 
upon” Viehna, by not daring to contend againſt the 
fortune of Charles the Fifth, who marched to its 
relief with an army of fourſcore thouſand men. 
Kara-Muſtapha, who ſaw only a handful to op- 
poſe him, "flattered himſelf that he ſhould be more 
fortunate 34 and begun the ſiege on the 7th of July. 
The Germans are undoubtedly a brave people; 
but they have never appeared before the gates of 
Conſtantinople, as the Turks have before thoſe of 
Vienna. i | It; 4 

The body of the place is waſhed by the Danube | 
on the north, and was fortified with twelve large 
baſtions in the remaining part of its circumference. 
The curtains were covered with good half- moons, 
but no other out-works ; the ditch, partly full of 
vater, and partly dry; the counterſcarp much ne- 
lected. That fide of the city, which the river 
waſhes, was defended only with ſtrong walls, flanked 
vith large towers, the whole with a good terraſs 
behind it. A circle of mountains, which begins 
on the ſouthern bank of the Danube, and retires. 
a ſome diſtance from it, incloſes a plain of three 

8 | a 0 

In this plain the Viſir pitched his camp, which 

fled its whole extent; and he bad the confidence 
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| r. 2635 not to defend it with lines of circumvallation and 


contravallation: nor was this the only fault that he 
committed in the courſe of the ſiege, | out of a bm. 
ral contempt for the Chriſtians. His camp aboung. 
ed with every thing that was neceſſary for ſo wi 
a multitude; money, ammunition, and proviſions 
of every kind. The different quarters were com. 
manded by Baſhaws, who diſplayed the magrij. 
cence of Kings: but all this magnificence was ec. 
lipſed by wy pomp of che Viſir, Who wallowed in 
luxury. rand-Viſir's-retinue uſually conſiſy 
of two e! officers. and ſervants; but the 
preſent had double that number. His park, that 
is to ſay, the ſpace encloſed by his tents, near the 
palace of the Favourite, was as extenſiv eas the ci 


ty he beſieged. The luſtre of che richeſt fuk, 


glare of arms. It was furniſhed with. baths, ga; 
dens, fountains, and even curious animals for his 
amuſement. He ſhut himſelf up with his young 
Icoglans oftener than with his General- Officen, 
The Iman, or Miniſter of religion, who attended 
him in this expedition, timed him with the 
divine indignation; but the Viſir laughed at tis 
menaces, and plunged himſelf deeper in debauchery, 


not in the leaſt diminiſh. the valour of the janiza- 
ries, nor was the Turkiſh artillery at all leſs form; 
dable. ts Mes 

No nation og the Turks, uſes cannon that carry 
balls of the weight of ſixty pounds. There ar 
writers who have e — of two hundred 
on this occaſion; but the quantity of powder which 
 -would have been neceſſary to diſcharge ſuch bullets 
cannot be kindled at once: the cannon would gp 
off before a fourth part of it could take fire, ao 


* ball vou . very e n 


of gold and jewels, ſeemed to contend with the] 


In the mean time, the luxury 2 the General did 


Count 


KING of POLAN p. 


and Count Staremberg, a man of abilities and ex- v. 1633, 
it be nence, who was now Governor of Vienna, and | 
bm. bd formerly been ſo to his maſter, had ſet fire 

und. o the ſuburbs, and, by a cruel neceſſity, burnt the 


wbliſtence of the citizens, whom his object was to 
eferve. He had a garriſon under him, which 
a computed at fixteen thouſand men, but in fact 


dib - nounted only to eleven thouſand at moſt. He 
ec · Wherefore armed the townſmen and the univerſity; 
din de ſcholars mounted guard, and had a phyſician 
liſts r their major. (a). Staremberg's ſecond in com- 
the mand was the Count de Capliers, Commiſſary- 
that General to the Emperor, a man whoſe knowledge, 


ffs Several perſons of quality, whoſe age and wounds 
the BW had made them quit the ſervice, and who might 
r. have abandoned Vienna to its fate, reſolved: to 
hu hare its deſtiny. Their names deſerve a place in 
ang hitory; and therefore I inſert them. They were 
erz, the Count de Trautmanſdorff, who had command - 
ded e in the Low. Countries; the Count of Funſkir- 


chen, whoſe perſonal intereſts required his preſence, 


„ haring taken poſt in a baſtion with fourſcore hunt- 
des, incommoded the enemy greatly from his firſt 
14 appearance z the Count de Vignancourt, who had 
BF 


ſador; the Count de Colato, a Venetian, who ex- 
poſcd his perſon, as if he had been in the Empe- 
tors ſervice : add to theſe an old Colonel, named 
Rumlingen, who was ' diſqualified for action by the 


l of approved: bravery, and judges of true honour ; 
- for they made .it a point of honour to command 


- (@)-Joaal of the fiege. 


* 1 
9 th 


ngilance, and activity fitted him for the higheſt 


in another place; the Baron de Kielmanſegg, who 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a General and an Ambaſj- 


cout, but his head was ſtill good. They were 
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v. 1683. the city- companies, after having diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves. in the regular troo | 
The palace of the Emperors was full of valy. 
able furniture, but it afforded no money. The 
Count de Kollonts, Preſident of Hungary, and 
Biſnop of Newſtadt, raiſed a hundred thouſand 
crowns. The Prince of Schwartzenberg, Maſter af 
the Horſe to the Empreſs- -Dowager, liberally ad. 
ded fifty thouſand Boris, and three thouſand bag. 
heads of wine for the uſe of the garriſon (a). 
The approaches to the place were very cap 
The trenches were opened the 14th of July, in 
the ſuburb of St. Ulrick, at about fifty pacey 
from the counterſcarp. The attack was directed iſh: 
upon the Baſtion of the Court and that of Le. Ine 
two days time the works were advanced quite up i 
to the: counterſcarꝑ where the ditch was dry. 
The Duke of Lorrain, who had taken poſt in 
the iſland of Leopolſtat, and did his utmoſt Wiſh 
ſerve a communication from thence with the iſe 
city,” thought himſelf obliged to retire from it, by iſ 
the bridges which he had laid acroſs the Da- 
nube; and now ordered te be broke down. The 
country-ſeats, with. which the iſland abounded, ferv- 
ed to lodge the Turks, The Duke's quicting this 
- has been conſidered as a great fault: if it wa 
he made ample amends for it by his behaviour 
during the whole ſiege (60. Never was there a 
General in a more FO ſituation ; for after he 
had thrown part of his infantry into Vienna, Rub, 
and Comora, he had not thirty thouſand men left 
to keep the ficld: The Chevalier Lubomirſki, the 
ſame How was accuſed in the Poliſh diet, in 1681, 
of furniſhing. Tekeli with ſoldiers, had quitted that 
leader of a faction, and entered into + a 


fa) Jai of the 8807 Vienna, pages "7, 45 wad $7- 
(4) A. ibid. p. 1 1 fic 
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&ryice with a bog. of four thouſand Poliſh hook v. 1683. 
vho could ſcarce conſidered in any other light 
by as four N Ha more for Tekeli and 


Sik, che Dale of 


Kr: e Tflecs upon this, muſt tremble for 
lim; and if he does not ſink under all theſe, diſad- 
nntages, (He _y afely be pronounced to be a Ge- 
deal. 


A chatten of two actions only will be ſufficient 
v give an idea of the reſt, Tekeli was marching 
wards Preſburg, a city of Hungary, upon the 
bank of the Danube, which, having been long 
wary” of the Auftrian government; had already 
ceived a garriſon” into the town from the ene- 
Dy but the caftle' ſtill held out. If Tekeli ſuc- 
xeded, he would throw a bridge over the river at 
Warum the Viſir would ſend him a large detach- 
tz; Sileſia, Moravia, and Bohemia would lie 
holly expoſed ; the Duke muſt retire to Krems (a), 
much would cut off his communication with the 
ccours from Poland, and the bridge at Preſ- 
dug might be broug ht up as high as Vienna. 
he Duke flew to why 0 this, blow; and hav- 
0 Rats Feud Wop; into the ie ſum- 


i io eh r ALT 


{a) A "village « debe for an abbey: f great antiquity, 
lich would never have exiſted if the Jon of Taiklion, ke 
f Bavaria, had not been torn in pieces in that place by a 
ld boar. What a herd of Monks bas lived upon his death, 
Ke the time —— 88 


moned 


30% HISTORY of JOHN soBIEskI 
v. 2683. moned the City, which ſurrendered after. having 


ſuffered the Turkiſh garriſon to eſcape, The bridge 
which was begun, was broken down. Tekeli and 
the Baſhaw of Agria were within half a league; but 
the Duke's reputation, and a miſunderſtanding that 
was between them, made them think of retreat. 
ing; which they did not however effect, without 
having their rear defeated by the Poles and the 
Emperor's dragoons- The Duke, in a letter to 
the King of Poland, attributes almoſt the whole 
glory of this ſucceſs to the Poles; and expreſſes 
his admiration at the impetuous courage of their 
General Lubomirſki. In fact, no one could ſhine 
more in action; but in the preſent cafe he only 
executed the plan that the Duke had laid. 
Some time after, ten thouſand Turks and Tar- 
tars advanced from the Moraw (a), towards the 
bridges of Vienna, which were guarded by ſome 
ſquadrons of horſe; and the Duke ' marched to 
meet them. Nothing can be more impetuons than 
the Turkiſh cavalry. Four thouſand Spahis fell 
_ furiouſly upon the Imperial army, forced the firſt 


and ſecond line, and advanced through the inter- 


vals, hewing down all they met with their ſabres. 


Such raſhneſs muſt naturally fail of ſucceſs, and ſo 


it fell out at preſent.  - The Imperialiſts ſoon re- 
covered from their aſtoniſhment; charged the ene- 
my, and drove them towards the Danube; where 
a great number quitted their arms and horſes; and 
the Tartars, who durſt not mix in the engagement, 
retired towards Tekeli's army | 
In ſhort, every expedient that required daring 
courage, . prudent foreſight, or quick execution; 
marches, countermarches, ſtratagems of war, and 
whatever the weaker party can make uſe of againſt 
Ca) A river, called by the Germans the Marck, which runs 
into the Danube. | | bs 
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rom er, all was put in « pre by the Duke, v. 1683. 
he N r army conſiſting of thirty thouſand men 
atleaſt, and continually recruited with freſh ſup- | 
plies from the grand army. 

In the mean time, the 7 Gags: went on with vi- 

On the fide of the Turks, there was daily - 
freſh. ground raiſed, works advanced, new batteries, 
and an encreaſing fire; on the fide of the Auſtrians, 
erery expedient was tried to avert their deſtruction. 
At the firſt approaches of the enemy, Staremberg + 
was wounded by the ſplinter of a ſtone ftruck off 
from the curtain by a ball; and though now ſcarce 
recoyered,! he gave ſpirit to the whole garriſon by 
his looks, his actions, and his humane behaviour. 
He treated all the ſoldiers as his brethren, com- 

- mended and rewarded them, whenever they did 
well; and not contented with being with them by 
day, paſſed the night upon a matreſs, in the guard- 
houſe of the Emperor's palace. This palace joined 
to the baſtion of the court, wine was included i in 
the attack (a). ; 

80 early as the 22d of July, the beflegets were 
got to the paliſade which could no longer be de- 
tended with cannon, the ſoldiers being fo near 
on both ſides, that they laid hold of one another 
through the ſtakes, and many loſt their lives by 
the wounds they received this way. The Count 
de Daun, a General officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, 

ordered ſcythes to be faſtened to long pikes, which 
deſtroyed many of the Turks (4). 

The beſieged had juſt received news from the 
Duke of Lorrain. The perſon who brought it 
had ſwam acroſs the four arms of the Danube, and 
gave aſſurances of ſpeedy ſuccour. The intelli- 
gence: was falſe; but there are times when men 
can . ſer ved only by deceiving them. The bold 


{ Y Journal of the ſiege, p. 99. | / 5) Ibid. p. 85. 
4 ſwimmer, 


20 
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He "6; ſvimmer, who would have been immortalized by 


which followed the battle of St. Gothard 
vileges of the Hungarians that he had trod under 
foot; and two truces made with Tekeli, but ſoon 


the Romans, but whoſe very name is loſt to us, te. 
turned the ſame way to the Duke with a letter from 
the Governor: but he. was taken, and the letter 
ſent back into the city by the Turks, at the end of 
an arrow, which brought alſo, a billet in Latin, 
Ihe ſubſtance of the billet. was, that all letter 
were now- uſeleſs, for that God- would ſoon deliver 
up Vienna to the faithful Muſſulmen, as a juſt 


puniſhment upon the Chriſtians, for their wanton 


violation of treaties (a). The treaties which they 
reproached the Emperor with breaking, — that 
the pri- 


broke. The, Poles were reproached with taking up 
arms againſt the Porte without being attacked, and 
in violation of the oaths they had * at Boud- 


chax, and at the late peace of Zurawno. 


In this confidence which the Turks bad in the 


E juſtice of their cauſe, they frequently came forth 


and made ſuch bravadoes as. we read in the hiſtory 
of ancient wars. A champion of uncommon ſta- 


ture advanced one day, in a menacing manner, in- 


ſulting the Chriſtians both with his words and geſ- 
tures. A ſoldier of the Imperial troops, fired at 
this affront, runs up to him, receives a wound, te- 
turns it upon his enemy, diſarmis him, cuts off his 
head with his own ſcymetar, and upon ſtripping 
him finds fifty pieces of gold ſewed up in his clothes. 
This eaſineſs of circumſtances, which all the Tork- 


| iſh. ſoldiers enjoy in a greater or leſs degree, fixes 


them to their . profeſſion, and prevents deſertion. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe that che Chriſtian champion 


rewarded ;..0n the contrary, he continued a pri- 


- vate ſoldier, and bis name is not tranſinirred ro poſ 


(a) Ibid. * 71 & 62. : 
terity. 
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m of. Count'Serini, "who had::difti 


vented his feeling 
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The eneniy did not get poſſeſſion of —— 


of: Auguſt, after med a 
be. eee amb n md * 2 
y eat loſs 0 blo 


this worle was greatly — by the . 


— 


on a hundred occaſions, and been preſent in every 
ally!” The ardour which hurried: him on, pre- 
an arrow that he received 
aun eg in che Hodder; and he kept on ſight- 

in the very moment that they were pulling 


. out Wb. His uncle, the famous Serin before- 


nentoned, — aaa of Leopold 


of ſovereigns, that the 
wexpoſed his life daily in Leopold's cauſe. 


be Turks-were now got to the deſcent. of the 
dich. No troops can equal 
| theground : the depch 
threw out of them being nine 
feet highs and covered over with planks and beams: | 
in the form of a float, under Which they carried 

9 Works in ſaſety. Their trenches . 
different form from ours, being cut in the ſhape 


them in turning 
of their works was alto i 


the earth they 


af A creſcent; and covering one another, with a 
commiunication-kept between them all, much 
like che ſcales of a fiſh, having a labyrinth beneath, 
from which they 


3 them. When the Janizaries once enter 

them, they ſcarce ever come out again, I beit 
fire grew / briſter every day, and that of the beſieged 
"BIOL Me ek diene: $ 10 ann * . 


10 


himſelf 


fre, without incommoding thoſe "I 
who-are- before, and from which it is impoſſible to 


305 
1:The:beſieged,! whe far the action from Y: 16834 

the £6p; ofpithe raſpparts, conſidered it a8 2 

omen (4) ; ind it ſerved to inereaſe their courage. 


9 by the Baron de Kielman- | 
. fr» ponder td Sete 


* in duty e. 8 G0 
. 
returned toi the Id- 
iu gut much longen:grew. ddilp Left The ene · 
r mines, their xontinual attacks, the decreaſe 

E the gatriſon, the. waſte 3 all con · 
weed o gie che hrmoſt uneafdeſa g and to ſo 
may wal eib, imaginary ones were added,” A 
=_ bs ome prevailed; >chat;trditors. were at work upon 
1 | ſubterraneous p v0 let in the enemy⁴. Every 
. — 0 Keep guard in the cellar of his 
ps and.this additional duty-deprived then 
of: thei teſt. Other ſtoties were 
gated. DE cena: hired to: ſecond: thei Turks. 
1 pung man ho was found in a chünch juſt be- 
gigi to tab gte; wa tore in pieces by the people, 
EF though perhaps he was very innocent.“ The Turk- 
 thianillery' was, more to be dreaded. than all thoſe 15 
bpPpPhantoms. it was a cohſtant employment in the 4 
ei o extingu iſh/ che fires, kindled by -the bombs 
3 e hot balls, while at the rake 5 
: works were: 1 in pieces: r 
p already ſuffered much. 
he 2 Lorrain e afer re 
the King of Poland to haſten his march. 
all che diligence he had. uſed, Ras 


| - my could not be got together till towards the 9 


—_ . a) Journal of the ſiege, pages 19% gue” al. 981 
3 - has 8 we . 
it AP ps * 5 — 7 | 5 ; : | 7 IF 
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8 
% 2 


A and 
atile the main ech a ky ready,” took 0b 
bis reßidence at C here he did hot ho 
away Ris time. "His fordneſs for hunting, 
und enteftalnments, never ſhewed ire bur "Bade 
the republic was at peace. He examined into the 
detdils' that he recet 567 the ſiege ſtutliec the 
ſituation: of Vienna by a topographical map; * 4 
ſidered” the poſition of the Turks in every vi 0 
| ſettled his order of Battle; and regulated bis inrches, | 
| in order to fig the deciſive day. ; 
In one of the Duke's letters, a propoſal was made 
w the King, to come by: the way of Ptcſburg, Jog 
from chence go up the river towards Vienna.” 
King mache "choice of another plan, Which he 5 
municated" to the Duke, with the reaſous that de- 
terminec Him. The council of war decided in fa- 
wür of "the King; who was at the diſtance of * 
hupdred leagues from the ſpot. The Duke g 
up "his" own propoſal, and applauded that © he 
ing: a behaviour Which does honour to both. 
The King's ſon, Prince James, about ſixteen - 
years old, er his auguſt f. ather to Cracow, 
ind licited Teave to be initiateck in the fatigues 
of yur; The King granted his reteſt; well 288 
ng, kat Princes are th AA by being kept too 
ſly out of the reach of danger. 

The” Queen ſtaid at Cracow, where the King 
lied a council, „ich de inveſted with a 
uon authority, during his abſence. "At" the 
bead of it” was” the" illuſtrious Potoſki, Caſtellan of 
co, che city Were it was held, in quality'of | 
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RY of JOHN/SOBIESKI 
he French F os al 
e preparations the King's arture,. and 
ed (till- Rs ws The King, as he 
I got on 7rſeba im, eur Excellency may 
noto ſafely: ee Jour up he ol Jam going. When 
be arrived} at Tatnowits, he reviewed his army, 
which amounted only to twenty-five, thouſand men, 
and conſequently. far ſhort, of the number ſtipulated 
Ai ebe treaty; which is no more than every power 
nn treats. with Poland muſt expect. Before the 
3 review 1 was over, he received a letter from the on 
 . » © | Peror, which yas brought by General Caraffa. 
dopo it may ſerve to ſhew, the power I ae 
$4 bit upon * in minds, and the "nut Of their 
Pride, as 3 r is 1. i 155 em 
1 — — 7, 
. al yd 
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+ Ra the eg — 3 chte! hin 
ben ce e of his own troops, 
and. the empire; but the paſt and the 
preſent made him feel the neceſſity of another com- 

mander, to whom he no longer ſcrupled to atir- 
pure che qualitics of a hero, or to give the title of 
Na, The Turks had Jong poſſeſſed a ſupe- 
ofity ver "the Germans, which is always a fore- 


runner of _ misfortunes to 2 conquered. Mon. 
855 ſecucull 


+ 
V:Y 


N 6.0 ANN 30 
eG had 1 their. duccelſſe: "tif ve, | 
Was no more John was the only hero 
„being acquaint fi 


Tg and the way 40. 
r= his. 1 0 CID 


3 — of Poland. 15 hc GD: 
The critical, ſituation ” FR 1 
dence which Leopold repoſed in him, Pen e 
ile Ning to take a ſtep which expoſed his Own, Per- 
onto. „ EE 2 20 oe be 19s! 
Leaving bis amy to he kate of the Grands Gene- 
nl. Jablonowſki, he reſolved. to go forward him- 
ſelf; and even to give battle Lene ir, if the * 
ſervation! of Vienna required it. In order to get 
thither, he had no route ta take but acrols Sileſia, 
Moravia, and that: part of Auſtria: which lies to the 
denk 7 Dahab; r that 2 in- 
ed. by ngarians, urks, and Tartars, whom 
the Duke of Lorrain, Wirt ll his and 
ings Th Tie Kr 8 keeping within bounds any | 
TY in his; march, had only two 
Ht Jrher Kings, even in dae. midſt 
1 5 e e the brave N 
15 marched with: him. Nothing but a 
chai be him, which even prince James made 
* OI: both travelled all the way on horſe- 
is true, luxury and effeminacy had not 
. aa ger way into the army: even Læwis XIV9- 
the, moſt ſtately monarch. in Europe, made all his 
ulitar) * horſeback. During this whole 
X 3 „ 
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*. 100 mdeck' of þ-bondred! deagriesy [reckoning from Tar. 
nawits/te the Danube, the. King went. into no: more 
| er eee 4871 the ay wi his 
little 0 a" ravages, 
A 5 a a) preſage of what he 
. bt ee It ag not evtry King that 
in formel tn be a herd z but whoever is animated 
hy chat: glarious ambition, muſt endure fatiguing 
arches,. Suffer hardſhips; and expoſe himſelf to 
dangirs r » A: common ſoldier, whenever occa- 
"ih Hgn., requires lit. Jolin Was ſo far from diſcover- 
ing any eary; chat fe teovered the whole country 
from its conſternation. The: peaſants, who had 
ſouto-only that they might not reap, and. regretted 
the. fate of their © murdered friends, ran together 
fn Vchürnlet to fee! cheir deliwerer, and con- 
ſiderec themſelves as already delivered (a). His 
8 thatiche;:condufted through fo many 
4 darigetsy;Shand allo in-nebd of being 8. 
_ and;hademitcod 1no;oppartanicy» of doing ne 
| a Forage few by hm 2 Ol. 
| £ aprcagle few by! him on t as 


les! Haverreta! aich in 3 he 
| el ee eee e Roman 'hiftory, and 

tho flight vi ther eagle was (conſidered as 2 token 
of vie Another day, upon the Weathers 
elcaringibp, aſter a thicie miſt, an inverted rainbow 
(a 8 nat common, but Which ſome · 

times happens) was ſcen upon the ſurface of a 
III he ſoldiers fancied it to be miraculous, 

i a} ou vonfirmed them in this perſuaſion (b.) 
| Add bf the King's, through ſo _— ene- 

: * — withaut ever drawing a ſword, has given 
oecaſibn to ſome writets of that time to Har that 
by a ſetret convention between him and [Tekeli, he 

Was not to be attacked. If the fact be true, it muſt 
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he 
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of Lorrain' $. "little army, and v0 
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| 10 of. the bridge. 

5 Ty paſſion ; Does: the- fob: 

' ky rs ye ein I, bave left my 5 

t vas re 121 

5 been hevaffurcd me that... 4 k | 
8 ro . 5 IF Du E, 
15 8 2 LN feb! whoſe | 
. 1 | : * 


was nen — Aba 


nation Lag. n edi , 
n Lanes: lo 


do the: men o 
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Br honour wa 8. 5 
dee appearancs-on the zh 
f. September. The German leaving 
2 2 N come to attend the 
ald not expreſſing ſome. t at the 
day that was: | WC 5p ſays the 
Ing the General you have v0. dial mib, and mt 
ai "multitude that; be commands. - Which of you, 
4, Ale brad of de Inndred} thouſand! men, would 
| * ibis bridge -to! be builtiaitbin fre 
af ibis camp «be cman but no. capacity (b). 
The- ee armꝶ vu by this time paſüng the 
das. be icavalry-was univerially; 
ies their dreſs,” and fie appearance; but 
. bo Sod here ara expence of the 
e Kg 
ing, 
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9 is Ih: | evo the ſpeAators 355 an ini 
3 Alt. i ble Ar ſtruern gan ence 
3 A ue it takes fromthe! enemy. i;. In 4he-laſt 
1 7 Thy 10s 14 claũ imrbę Turkiſh: manner. if "thi 
„ d not Furniſh, them with: clothes, it cer- 
* . armed: them with Cuiraſſes 
The Poles, when they had croſſed the bridge, 
extended themſelves upon the right; and were ex- 
4 wy for twenty four hours together, to be cut 
es, Een . had, kon hom 10 
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bodies of German troops arrived. one after another, 
id the whole army was aſſembled by the tu. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon in it was the Duke 
3 head of the Auſtrian cavalry, 
which had alteady 
bad acted the part 


of Leonidas at Thermopyl 


3 Fontana, in being ſtil Lede | 


ty. another battle: 

The Elector of n Maximilian Enna 
at thes-age of eighteen, was entering upon the field 
of-glory. Re brought with him 9s Wa thouſand 
men, ſome -- hea fineſt | oops: that appeared 


-The Kieser of Saxo „John George U F 
being diſtinguiſhed h. ir in feveral wars ory the 
houſe of Auſttia, came e With ten thouſand 
men to its quarrel. N 5 
Ihe Fribes of Wadeek ledthe rroops of the 


* "of 20 92 N 


de whale brian s amy dmeunted de 
31 There were in it four 


lovereigns, and twenty 

milies 3 tee of Anhalt, two of Hanover; three 

of Saxony, 

_— two of - Holſtein'; one of Heſſe- Caſſel, one 
Hahenzollern; two of Baden, one of Salm; the 


— de Savoy, and the Prince of Saxe-Law- 


emburg, of che ant and daftrtunate m of 
Aſcania, DE 
-The Eaton. 45 haſh * they fought, » was: 


not-preſent z and if it be true, as we are told in the 


of Marſhal. Villars (a), that the Count 
* Sinczendorf and- his It nnn en 
Nr 3 12 10 + | 3 7 


"TY Tom, i „ 329+ 


- . 


him 


ſhed ſo much blood: This Prince 


r 27 By - 


circles. 03% Gy ee off e il 


ſix Princes of ſovereign fa- 
three of Newburg; two of Wirtem- 


| 313 
malte the moſt of his advantages. At length, the v. LEY 


+ 


i 


ET 4 
1 him from coming x they have brought a tan up 


— 


_ carried off fixty perſons in a, dy Staremberg 


* 
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bn mor, by this timid counſel.. IO 1 
Before the arrival of the King of Poland, all dle 
Pines: who brought ſuceours, advanced clans, 
which inſtead of ſaving the E : 
| his ruin. The Be e Ravaria ul. 
%ꝗ0 tlie command- in chief: the Elector of 
Baron diſputed it with him 3 and every. other 
Fine that furniſhed troops aimed at being ince. 
E The diviſion of the Greeks before Troy, 
vas revived uporiithis-occaſion.”-: But Agamemnon 
 dppeared, and a general union was reffored, againſt 
the common enemy (a From che eamp at Tuln 
they heard the Hortid rat of the Turkiſh batte. 
"ries. Vienna was reduced to the laſtiextremities, 
andimddy officers of the. firſt merit kad! loſt their 
Boes Among theſe: were the Baron de Walteri; 
' Kovtolinſki of of Silofiay-Rumpler, uo had defend- 

ed the place with the ſword and the compaſs; the 
_  Qvuric de Souckespai Frenghmiancof diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, who prepared the way to the victory of 
St. Sothard för Montecucuf ; Galenfels; Count 
Tely, Grand Maſtet of the arillery; of which be 


0 had wade great r = Sag been 


With the blood, f his brother, a young 
man who gave tlie greateſt hopts. The grave con- 
tinued open- Se ever cloſidgo its mouth. The 
dyſentery, a diſorder as deſtructiye ai the ſword, 


mielf was attacked by it, and: Capliers was char- 
ged with the command. There were not more than 
_ three or four officers" left to a battalion ; moſt of 
theſe were wounds; and almoſt all the chief offi- 
ers were gone. The” ſoldiers; worn out-with fa- 
© Lab; and bad diet, could ſcarce cra wi to the breach; 
* thaſe who. _ the fire of, = enemy, died 


mid - 6 a) "Dupont. Th”. of 


SS Fs arg ss a 


XING _ POL/NND. = | 
| 


| to 1 
* roger; gn act $0196 / 1255 56 13 
80 [early as df Auguſt; Capliers, ho 
had eſtimated with great exadtneſs' the forces on 5 
both ſides, judged that he could not hold out longer __— 
wan⸗ three days, if the enemy made à general af 
ſault (a). From that day, one misfortune followed 
coſe; upon another. The half moon was taken: 
breaches of ten and twenty fathoms were made in 
the! te baſtions and the curtain; and the ſol- 
ders ſupplied the place of walls, A mine was ad- 
vatifin under the Emperor's palace; which was 
2 u ein bebe lacs which wi 
bation of the r eee winding about 
in different places; Some of them indeed were 
countermined, but the Auſtrian pioneers, ho had 
been collected wert ver they were to be found, fe-. 
ful” to go under ground any more, when they „ 
heard t at worlc. The artillery could io 
lnger anfwer \tho enemy's fire, moſb of the can. | 
non being either burſt or diſmounted; - + : 
. Duke of Lorrain had juſt received a letter 
rom Staremberg, who, in the begin of the 
liege, had the firmneſs, and even- . Tonk to 
write, 1 till not — the place but with * 
l drop of my blood. At preſent,” he had ſcarce _ 
«glimpſe of hope remaining. Hlis letter contained | 
only theſe words: No more re tg my aſs, | = 
10 more time to loſe; (G). al 116 
The ſtupid inaction. of Xi - Muſtapha cannot 
be accoutited for. It is certain, that, if at this time 2 
P 2 general attack, Vienna muſt have 


But avarice 1 the thunder that 


5 (a) Dupont. 4). Idem. 
1 ; | he 
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v. v0. be held in his hand. He entertained. a notion that 
3 che place of reſidence of the Emperors of Germe. - 
ny muſt contain immenſe treaſures ; and he wa 
_— that he ſhould loſe this imaginary wealth by 
the city's being pillaged, as br tes rem would be, 
5 8 taken hy das. He choſe: therefore; to ſtay tl 
che place ſurrendered, an event which he conti. 
nued to: flatter himſelf would happen every mi. 


d 


mute. Nor did his preſumption contribute lefs to « 

| blind him than bis avarice. He jeſted at the weak- ls 

neſs of the Chriſtian army, which he thought ſtill UW 

weaker than it was; and could not ſuppoſe it would 5 

| have the holdneſs to come and attack him. His Wi « 
C intelligence was ſo bad, that he was ſtill i ignorant = 
= of King John's having marched in oor This 0 
= | ES 3&norance,: "beſides rde Viſir u Was à con- « 
Y {1 1 5 : ſequence of the miſtaken . P. orte, which Th 
= . receives Ambaſſadors: — all the courts in Chrit- Bl « 
=_ . . cndom,. and does not keep à fingle Reſident in © 
=_ any. Hence it is that che Chriſtians are acquainted 4 
i with the ſecrets of Conſtantinople, while that court « 
4 | Ss; often: ignorant: of what paſſes among them in Wil « 
= —- public. The: ViGr, who had only a ſuſpicion of Wil „ 
—_ King' s march, brougbt with him ben Cheva- « 
1 „ Troſki, the Poliſn Envov, bound hand and « 
dboot, to be apfwerable for the conduct of his ma. Will « 
| Fo _, ter (a Of all che Princes in the league, the y. il «. 
"| tr dreaded him the 1 we ſhall ſoon ſee, 4 
| ! 1 that he n - 3p n ; 
lit _=—_-+ The King. when he os juſt in to march * 
id 3 gave out the order "of 1 e wit with his own 4 
een: the following va copy? it, as found Zong „ 
1 * manuſeripts. wt, 14 
—_ The center is to > confilt of ths een troops 4 
3 « 0 b we © ſhall add the 3 of 875 be- . 
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KING of © yOLAND 


4 to have dragoons, or other German troops. This 
« „ ee e ee the Duke of Lor- 
6 rain. 3 


— WS NV" f t* =P 


« General Jablonowſki, and the other Generals of 
that nation, is to make the right wing. 

The troops belonging to the Electors of Ba- 
« varia and Saxony are to be placed on the left 
10 wing 3 to which we ſhall add alſo ſome ſquadrons 
« of our horſe-guards, and other Poliſh cavalry ; 
6 fleas r which they are to give us dragoons 
« of t. 


« is to furniſh them with ſome of his. This wing 
* the Electors. 


« extend along the Danube with the left wing, in- 
« clining a litrle towards the right; and this for 


for fear of being gen, in flank; and ſecond- 


upon the enemy ſo ſoon. as we hope. This bod 
ne the Frince of W 
Tbe firſt line is to conſiſt wholly of FR 


* a line of horſe. If theſe two lines were to be 
„mixed, they would embaraſs each other in paſ- 
i * fing the defiles, woods, and mountains. But as 


« poſt in the intervals ee the battalions, 


* which ſhall be 3 This or- 


\ 


« of: the court, and; four or five ſquadrons of our 1684. 
« horſe: guards; in the room of which we expect 5 


The Poliſh army, commanded by che Grad: - 


The canndn is to be divided; g's in caſe the 
« Electors have not enough, the Duke of Lorrain 


1 jg to conſiſt entirely of. the troops belonging to 


The troops of the circles of the empire are to 


« two b z firſt, to keep the enemy in alarm, 


* by, to be in Wanne to throw faccours into the | 
0 „ ity, in caſe we ſhould not make an impreſſion 


„ vith, artillery, and to be followed cloſe by 


* ſon as we enter the plain, the cavalry is to take 
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. 685. 4e hes | is to be obſerved particularly by our' own 
os «, horſe· guards, which ſhall charge firſt. 

If we draw up all our troops In three lines 

beni, we ſhall take up more than a German 


416 league and a half, which would not. be for Our, 


advantage; and beſides, we muſt,” in this caſe, 

e paſs the little river of Vien, which ought to be 

s feft on our right. We muſt therefore make four 

% kde ER e ee EIA of re 

8 For the greater ede df che h , Againſ 

"2 61 the firſt attack of the Turkiſh — 7 717 

c always very warm, great uſe might be made of 

ny Spancheraiſtres, or Chevaux-de-frize, but they muſt 

ebe very light, in order to be carried convenient- 

ly, and as often as the e halt, be placed 

eat their head. 

J make it my e wat” the Ge 

e nerals, that as faſt as the army comes dow 
the laſt mountain to enter upon the plain, they 

will each take his poſt, according to the Fire 


— 


=: „ 
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| They bad «march er ſh leagues to o get 
4 the thy were ſeparated from them by 
nothing but 2 chain of mountains. Acroſs theſe, 
there lay two roads, one over the higheſt part of 
the ridge; the other i in 4 ' place where She hills wer 
lower, and the more | eaſy. 
of war being aſſembled,” was for faking the latter; 
but the King determined upon the former, which 
was much ſhorter; nor did any of the Princes mur- 
on re. poles rr 
jenna depended upon a moment; and tha 
there are caſes; when expedition __ to be pre. 
ferred. to. caution. ar Ft; m on 8 Tr 9 
_ -- -T he: th af September, the wbold army was in 
2 My he 8 after ſeveral — - 
5 


t tions given in this Freſent order.” 5 As 
1 . f 2x . 


- 


DFF 


The council 


them, that the fate of 
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ſeſt them im the plain. The Poles were more inde- 
fatigable; fr Koyſti, Palatine of Kiovia, Grand- 
Maler of the artillery, got over twenty eight 22 
and noße but theſe "ow? n en cle day of 

'tle (ah. 1 01. 


chem paſſed; without the King's being ſeen by his 
Poliſh army, which = to deman where he was 
wich the utmoſt anxiety. It a 
been among che troops of mg en e 
in raiſing their courage. 
The army at length Irew n near to che laſt moun- 
tin, called Calemberg. 


to rake poſſeſſion of this hill, and maſk the defiles 


bur he neglested to ſeize the opportunity. 
een the Janizaries, loling all 

m 
bate } e your bats will make us run away. 

From "the top of this hill of Calemberg, the 
Chtiſtiatts. were preſented, about an hour before 
bees et one of Gi, 25 and moſt dreadful 
pre the greatne uman power: an im- 
menſe plain and off the iſlands of the Danube cover- 
dd wich pavilions, whoſe magnificerce ſeemed rather 
akulated for-an encampment. — pleaſure than the 

ps of war; an inn multitude of horſes, 
camels, and buffaloes (05 two. hundred thouſand 


dong the foot of che mountain in their uſual con- 


if 3! 
(6521 25 tvs 4 * 


cp boy, we 

* 7 
1 

» . 


Ulery, and of horſes and tamels to carry thelt baggage ; 


V i 


e eee eee eee l Grts 
0 difficulties, continued for three days. T'wo of 


that he had 


It was yet time for the 
weir to pair his faults: he had nothing to do but 


n order to ſtop the progreſs of the Chriſtian _ z 


= at 
blunders, cried out, Come on, Inf dels, mn 


win all in motion ; farms of Tartars diſperſed 
AE * pe > beſlegers en, a wurri⸗ - 


he N 2 of 2 . or 0 oxen; to TED | 


bie 


3% 
be ap: their cannon, A e enen eg undd V. 26836 
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| = Histwb r & 4 gonn SOBIESEY 
. x633- ble; and chat of the beſieged. ſuch as they could con- 
| trive to make; in fine, a great city, diftingniſhable 
= only by che tops of the Ro =O 'fite and 
_ ſmoak that covered it. 
+  -* The beſieged were 1 by. 
nals of the approach of the army to their relic. 
"Po habe an idea of the joy that the city felt, a per- 
ſin muſt have ſuffered all the extremities of a long 
ſiege; and be deſtined with his wife and children 
_ Ds ra go, gen or to ſlayery 
; 1 in a foreign country. * this gleam af tranſport 
—_ Was ſoon Jucceeded b Kara-Muſtapha, with 
= ſuch an army, had till reaſons to expect - ſucceſs, 
—_  _- though be did not deſerve it. Arbe King, who was 
m_ examihing{/his diſpoſitions; ſaid to the German Ge- 
' _ -nerals; This man is badly encamped ; be knows 10. 
ED thing of war ; we ſhall. certainly. beat him: words, 
. which muſt not be conſidered as an oracle thrown 
out at random, with a view of inſpiring confidence. 
It is well known that Marſhal Villars, chen inglori- 
ouſly, employed in the Cevennes, foretold the de- 
feat of Tallard from the bad diſpoſition of bis 
troops at the battle of Hochſtet ? and every general, 
% If „„ who cannot propheſy i in Fee ought w 
3 give. up his command. 10 ; 
—_ 2 fides were the prelude to the 
=—_ important, ſcene of the following day, which was 


2 1 
2 OT 


= 


= the zath af September; a day that was to decide 
=  #whether:Vienna; under Mahomet IV. ſhould have 
= the fate of Conſtantinople under Mahomet II. and 
whether the empire of the Weſt ſhould be reunited 
to the empite of the Eaſt: perhaps alſo whether 
Europe ſhould continue a Chriſtian country. 
Iwo hours before break of day, the King, the 
Duke of Lorrain, and ſeveral of the Generals join- 
ed in an act of religion little practiſed in our days 
bey implored the protection of the ſon of God, 
= 85 — in che * Euchariſt ; 3 ele the 


Tur Turks, 


© 
Lo 


3 = = 


Adon 
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T urks were invoking the one, ſolitary God of v. 7683. 


Abraham by repeated cries of Allah ! Allah! () 
This cry was redoubled about ſun-rifing, when 

the Chriſtian army deſcended, from the mountain 

with a ſlow and even pace, keeping its ranks toge- 


ther, .. preceded by its cannon, and halting every 


thirty or forty ſteps, to fire and load again. The 
front grew! wider and deeper, in proportion as the 


ſpace enlarged, The plain was a vaſt amphitheatre, | 


where the Turks, in the utmoſt agitation, beheld 
the motions of their enemies; It was at this time, 
that the Cham of the Tartars bad the Vizir obſerve 
the lances adorned with ſtreamers belonging to the 
Poliſh horſe guards, and ſaid to him, The King is 
at their Bead; „ words. lch filled him with uneaſi- 
neſs, (b). 

The Viair, after having arderd the Tartars to 
put all their priſoners to the number of thirty-thou- 


land to death, (a barbarity worthy of ſuch a com- 
wandler) inſtantly made his troops march towards 


the mountain, and at the ſame time ordered a ge- 
neral aſſault to be made upon the place. This laſt 


order ought to have been given ſooner; for the 


Chriſtians had now recovered courage, and the Jani- 
zaries, provoked at their General, had loſt it. . 


In the mean time, the Chriſtians/ were coming 
| down, and the Turks aſcended to meet them; ſo 
that the action ſoon begun. The firſt line of the 


Chrictian army, conſiſting wholly of foot, charged 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that it made room for the 


line of cavalry, which took poſt in the intervals 


between the battalions. The. King, the Princes, 


and. the generals, advancing to the front, fought 


bonetimes with the horſe, and ſometimes with the 


1 a) An Arabick go? Which anſwers to thoſe of Elibin, 

Atongi,/ and Jelowa, or or Jetregrammaton. They all ey the 
by way of eminence, or the Diyine Eſſence. 3 

"I ) 1 of the ſiege, p. Y 


4 y 5 N 


„,, foot. The two ocher lines followed cloſe upon the 


: cavalry, being heavily mounted, would ſoon have 


| HISTORY of on soblgEski 


foremoſt. Konſki, whoſe ſkill in the riilitary an 
was equal to his intrepidity in action, had the care 
of the artillery, which was loaded with cattridge- 
hot. and fired at à very ſmall diſtance. 

The ſcene of this firſt engagement, in the ground 
er the plain and the mountain, was broken by 
vineyards, riſing grounds, and little valleys. The 
enemy having left their cannon at the entrance of 
the vineyards, ſuffered much from that of the Chriſt- 
Jans. Tbece combatants, being diſperſed about on thi; 
unequal ground, diſputed it with great fury till to- 
wards noon, when the Count de Maligni, brother to 
the Queen of Poland, got poſſeſnon of a riſing 
ground which took che Turks in flank, who being 
drove from hill to hill, retired towards the plain and 
drew.up along the border of their camp. 

Thie Chriſtian army, the left wing in particulzr 
. tranſported * at this ſacctſs, and erying out victory, 
would needs puſh their advantages without inter. 
miſſion. Their ardor was unqueſtionably noble, 
but the King thought it dangerous. The German 


— 
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been out of wind in the diſtance Between them and 
the enemy. A ſtill ſtronger teaſon Was, that all 
the different bodies having been engaged, ſometimes 
upon tifing grounds, and ſometimes in valleys, had 
n fallen into ſome confufion and diſturbed 

the order of battle. Some time therefore was taken 

18 pal the diſorder; and the plain became the 
N of a triumph which poſterity. will always have 
"A; difficulty to believe. Seventy thauſand men 
marched to attack two hundred thouſand. In the 
_ Turkiſh army, the Baſhaw of Diarbekir command- 
ed the right wing, the Baſhaw, of Buda the left, 
and the Vizir Wark in the centre, having with him 
the Aga of the TI and the General of 'the 


The 
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din: the Chriſtians in filence, the Turks and 
Tattars redoubling their cries accompanied with the 
found of clarions. In this dreadful moment, a 
ed pavilion was erected in the midſt of the Infi- 
| dels, and cloſe to it the great ſtandard of Mahomet, 
afacred object to the profeſſors of the Muſſulman 
faith, like the Labaram of the Roman Emperors, 


with as much courage as truth can give to Chriſt- 
ans, did not do its office on this great occaſion ; 
for the Vizir had deprived it of all its virtue. 
As ſoon as the King · had given orders for the 
charge, the Poliſh cavalry, ſabre in hand, puſhed 
directly forwards to the Vizir, whoſe poſt was niark- 
ed out by the ſtandard. The firſt ranks were in- 
ſtantly cba, and the Poles penetrated even to the 
numerous ſquadrons that ſurrounded the Vizir. 
The Spahis diſputed” the victory; but all the reſt, 
Walachians, Moldavians;. Tranſylvanians, Tartars, 
and even Janizaries themſelves, ſhewed no alacrity : 
a fatal effect of an army's hating and deſpiſing its 
General. The Vizir attempted to recover their 
good opinion, by ſhewing courage and kind be- 


1 3 


. CO pw _%- 


—— 


Generals, who anſwered him only with a ſilence of 
deſpair-: "And thou, ſays he to the Tartar Prince, 
diſt-thou-too refuſe to help me ?. The Cham ſaw no 
hfety but in flight. The Spahis were now reduced 
to their laſt efforts. The Poliſh horſe had broke 
and diſperſed them. The 


© 55 foo fas © 


ö appeared: the Vizir turned his back, and his 
gat made the conſternation general. It was ſoon 
5 communicated from the centre to the wings, which 


lan 1 25 at the ame time: the left by _— 
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or the Oriflamme of the ancient Kings of France. 
But this impoſture, which ſometimes inſpires them 


haviour ; but the time was paſt. He addreſſed 
himſelf next to the Baſhaw of Buda and the other 


great ſtandard ſoon diſ- 


were hard preſſed by all the diviſions of the Chriſt- : 


323 


The two armies continued motionleſs for ſome v. 3 


v 1683 ſki, the right, by the Electors, while the Duke of 
Lorrain fell upon the centre, and the King animar- 
ed the whole by his actions and his orders. That 


HISTORY of JOHN sOBIESEI 


immenſe multitude, which, under a, ſkilful: leader, 


ought to have ſurrounded its enemy in ſo extenſive 
a plain, was deprived by terror of all ftrength 

and preſence of mind. Had night been farther off 
it would have been a total defeat; 3 as things were, 
it was only a precipitate retreat (a). 


The King advanced next towards the Janizaries, 
who were left to continue the ſiege; but they had 
all diſappeared, and Vienna was completely deliver- 
ed. The victorious troops would fain have enter. 
ed the enemy's. camp, allured by the immenſe 
riches that the Turks had left: but the temptation 


was a dangetous one at this juncture. Thie enemy, 


favoured by the darkneſs of the night, might re- 
turn, and cut in pieces an army, which would be 
too much employed in pillage to make any defence. 
An order was therefore iſſued to continue all night 


under arms, upon pain of death. The King might 
probably have made a better uſe of the time, by 


purſuing the enemy, as the Duke of Lorrain ad- 


viſed him: but great men are ſubject to faults, be- 


cauſe they are only men; and thoſe who have un- 
dertaken to juſtify him, alledge, that the Poles, 


after ſo long a march, were overwhelmed with fa 
tigue; and that their baggage could not arrive un- 


der three days. Others, who have endeavoured to 
blacken him, pretend that a deſire of ſecuring to 


- himſelf the beſt part of the Poll, was his principal 


motive. bo 
Amidſt a great number of priſoners, there was 


brought to the King an Arabian groom, with a 


horſe armed and capariſoned for a tournament, 3s 


in the days of the heroes 15 romance. The horſe 


580 Joaraal of the ſiege, 5. 79. 4. ir 
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KING of POLAND. 325 
telonged to the Vizir, and the groom gave a mi- V. 1663. 
nute account of his genealogy. The Arabs, though | 

they ſet no value upon nobility in men, pay a great 
regard to it in their horſes, becauſe theſe animals "1410 
never degenerate, if they are taken care of, and the 
breed be kept unmixed. ofa nds 

There were brought alſo ſome Poliſh deſerters, 
who expreſſed great ſorrow for their fault, and re- 
turned do their colours. One of them, who had 
had an office in the Vizir's houſhold, brought with "Mm 
him an enamelled ſtirrup which his maſter had loſt, i 
2s he was changing horſes. in his flight. Tate this 
firrup, ſaid the King to\ one of his officers, carry 
it to'the Queen, and tell ber that the perſon to whom 
it. belonged is defeated, The Queen loved glory, 
and had no objection to - preſents : that which the 
King ſent her was of no great value, but time made 
r een em 

About ſix in the morning, the enemy's camp was 
opened to the ſoldiers, -whoſe rapaciouſneſs was at 
firſt ſuſpended by a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle, of mo- 
thers butchered in ſeveral parts of the camp, ſome 
of whom had their children ſtill hanging at their 
 breafts, Theſe women were far unlike thoſe pro- 
ſttutes who follow the Chriſtian armies, and are 
equally pernicious to the health and morals of the 
ſoldiers: they were virtuous wives, whom their huſ- 
bands: choſe rather to kill than expoſe to the luſt of 
the Chriſtians. The children eſcaped this ſlaughter, 
and five or ſix hundred of them were preſerved, 
whom the good Biſhop of Newſtadt, to whom 
Vienna was already much indebted, took care of 
and educated in the religion of the conquerors (a). 
When they entered the Vizir's tents, another ob- 
ect of grief and joy ſuſpended for a moment the 
age of plunder. This was the Poliſh envoy load- 
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HISTORY: &X JOHN SOBTESKI. 


v. 1683. 6d with irons The Vizir had faid to him more 


than once, thy maſter- marches, Ĩ will. order thee 
to be bebeaded. Fortunately the Vizir knew nothing 

gf the King's march till the moment of the battleg 
and he was then too much employed to think of 

keeping his word. But the unhappy Troſki had 
beheld for two months together Se 4 abre lifted -up 
over him. Upon ſuch an occaſion it is natural 4 
aſk, whether Sovereigns are ſulllcendy _— of 
ſuch great ſacrifices as this?? 


Never did an army get poſſeſſion of more. abun- 


dant ſpoil; for the Turks, who are oeconomiſts in 
time of peace, diſplay great magnificence in the field. 


Their tables are ES. ſplendid, and no gaming 


is permitted: they have a proverb, that be wh 


kills a player. at 25 is bleſſed of the Lord : but the 


trappings. of their horſes are rich, their own clothes 


and the furniture of their tents valuable, their arms 


finely ornamented, their pavilions magnificent, and 
the camp crowded with tradeſmen, who carry, to 
ſort of military fair, all the finery of Aſia. * The 
5 ene and Poles got great wealth" by all this 


lu nay. nor did even the generals neglect ghcir own 
atereſts.” | The manners different nations _ 


make ſome difference in the, judgments we 


n warriors. We read in Homer that the 


© clan heroes, after a victory, ſhared the plunder; bu 
without having recourſe to the cuſtoms of ancient 


Greece, it is well known that in the time of Charle- 
the ſpoils of the Saracens in Spain were di- 


— vided. between the King, the officers, the ſoldiers 
| The hero of the day had his ſhare upon the preſent 


occaſion. He writ to the Queen, *<* that the Grand- 
« Vizir had made him his heir, and that he had found 
ze in his tents the value of ſeveral millions of ducats. 


80 that you will have no room, added he, to fa 
b DO me T the women of N tay, ; when te 
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KING of POLAND. 


* huſbands return empty-handed ; You are no men, v. 1676, 


« becauſe you come back without plunder. 3 


Among the many things which fell into the hands 
of the ſoldiers, there were two, which attracted the 


notice of all,” but excited the covetaulſneſs of none. 
Ode was a large ſtandard, which in the hurry of 
joy, was taken for that of Mahomet. But this 
was certainly a miſtake ; for the ſingular precau- 


tions that the Turks uſe, has always prevented this 
calamity. The ſtandard; is incloſed in an ark of 
gol, with the Alcoran and the robe of the prophet, - 


This ark is carried by a camel which goes before 
the Sultan or the Vizir ; and when the ſtandard is 
diſplayed in battle, an officer, of the race of Ma- 
homet, called the Naikbul-E Eſchret, is appointed to 
watch the event of the combat; and when the vic- 


tory inclines ever ſo little to the fide of the enemy, 
be makes off with all expedition with the facred 


depoſitum. The Vizir, upon the preſent occaſion, 
accompanied this officer in his flight (a). But the 


Chriſtians,” who were fond of being miſtaken in this 
fact, haue perſiſted in believing that they poſſeſs the 


famous:ſtandard ; and the hiſtorians, one after ano- 
ther, not excepting the celebrated author of the 
Annals of the empire, have adopted this miſtake. 
The other ſacred implement that — part of the 


booty, was a picture of the Virgin found in the 


* tent, with this inſcription 1 in latin : 


Per hanc imaginem vickor eris, Jobames. Ly 
Pe banc inaginem viſſor ero ee. 


The firſt line, Fohn, by-this image thou ſhalt ce con- 


Pe 


quer, comes from the Virgin: to which John an- 
ſuers, By this image, 1 John will conquer. It was | 
— an imitation of the dien which Conſtan- 


( dene rom. ii. p. * * we 
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= 1883; tine ſaw in the air, When he was ning: to give 


* 
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4 Rome; but if the Secretary agg with- 


battle to Maxentius. 


The image gave occaſion to much ſpeculation, 
Some thought it very remarkable that the Vizir 
ſhould have in his tent a preſage of his approach 
ing ruin, which ought rather to have been in John's 

feffion. Others maintained, that no miraculous 
fats ſhould be admitted, without an application of 


the teſt of ſevere criticiſm. The image, however, 
was placed in a magnificent chappel built by the 


Queen” of Poland; and the pretended ſtandard of 


Mahomet was ſent to the Pope as an act of homage 
to the Lord of Hoſts. All the cannon remained 
to the Emperor, and the empire alſo, The Viz 


had flattered himſelf that he ſhould give law to 
both, and had brought with him all the pageantry 
that he intended for his triumphal entry into Vienna. 
He had alſo brought magazines, artillery, and 
workmen of every fort, in order to victual and for- 


tify the place, where he propoſed to reſide till the 
next campaign, which he conſidered as the end of 
Leopold's reign-. By the taking of Vienna, Italy 
would be incloſed within a double Creſcent, no 


place on that ſide the Rhine could make any re- 


ſiſtance. and there remained nothing but the for- 


tune of Lewis XIV. to ſtop his progreſs. With 


ſuch vaſt projects and great force, he ſtood in need 
of other manners, and another Head. The only 


act of vigour he did, was his rapid march to Vi- 
enna, while he made a feint of attacking Raab. 
After all, ſo deciſive an action was never attend- 


ed with leſs ſlaughter. An Italian Secretary, nam- 


ed Talenti, whom the King of Poland diſpatched 
to the Pope, gave out all along the road, and even 
told the Pontiff himſelf, that he had travelled for 
four leagues together upon dead bodies. This fa- 
bulous tale; was well — to amuſe the — 
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yerſal extent of his knowledge, and the beauty of 
his writings, has acquired a privilege of making 
miſtakes, has diminiſied without probability, He 
eſtimates the loſs of the Chriſtians at two hundred 
men only, and that of the Turks at leſs than a thou- 
fand (a). The Jeſuit Aurigny, in his memoirs, a 
work of great value in other reſpects, thinks he 
has made a better calculation, by making the loſs 
of the Chriſtians amount to ſix hundred men (4). 
Thus it is that miſtakes are perpetuated. On the 
ſide of the Chriſtians, a ſingle ſquadron of Poliſh 
gendarmes loſt two and twenty men. All the ſqua- 
drons charged, and more than a hundred officers 
were killed. Now it is well known that ten ſol - 
diets at leaſt muſt be allowed for every officer. The 
Germans did not continue idle; and when blows 
ate given, they muſt; alſo be received. The Poles 
lamented the death of Zbaſki, Maczinſki, . the Ca- 
fellan Urbgnfki,, young. Potoſki, chief of an il- 
luſtrious family, the intrepid Mp dreoſki, who had 
acquired ſuch Honour at ; the | tle. of Choczin ;, 
Lieutenant General Aſſuerus, d, many others, 
whoſe. bodies were found at che foot of the red 
pavilion which diſtinguiſhed the Vizir's poſt, The 
Imperialiſts beſtowed tears upon the Prince of Croy, 
as they had lately done, in the unfortunate affair 
of Petronel, upon the young Prince of Aremberg, 
and the Chevalier de Savoy, elder brother to Prince 
Eugene. The death of the latter had Gb! | 
in it- very deplorable: a T axtar, after having wounds 

ed him with a ſabre, threw him acroſs his horſe, 
and ſqueezed him with ſuch violence that he cruſn- 
ed his ſtomach. The unhappy Frince was reſcued 
out of his hands, but died the third day after, at 


Annals of the empire, tom, ii. P. 347 
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out ſhame; a celebrated author, who by the uni- v. 1683. 
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'*  -without offending the Emperor, and entered the 


HISTORY:of JOHN SOBIE'SK1 
Vienna. As for the Turks, they loſt a great | 
colours, and it is well known that — — 
ſurrendered but with great loſs of bload ; and in- 
deed, if we take only a tranſitory view of two ar. 
mies diſputing at firſt againſt each other, foot to foot, 

for ſix hours, a ſpot of ground full of eminence 

and vineyards, and afterwards coming to a general 

action, this will be ſufficient to ſhew that it could 

not be done without conſiderable loſs ; but this lok 

will, after all, be thought ſmall, and was fo in 

effect for ſo great a victory. I: 

- - . - The King took a pleaſure, perhaps an ilI-natured 

one, in informing Lewis XIV. of his victory. The 

' fubftance of the letter was, that he thought himſelf 

particularly obliged to congratulate the eldeſt ſon if 

the Church, upon an event ſo advantageous to all Chri- 

fendom. The power and the victories of the French 

Monarch filled all Europe. John, himſelf could not 

help being a litele jealous. He even ſhewed it 

plainly the following year, upon one of thoſe oc- 

caſions, when Kings, like their ſubjects, ſpeak frank- 

ly what they think# The news of the taking of 

Luxembourg, a new triumph for the arms of Lewis, 

was brought to Warſaw. '-A French ſurgeon, who 

attended the King of Poland, and was then in his 

chamber, cried out, Ay! be is a King indeed— Ari 

1, ſays the King interrupting him in a paſſion, 

what am I then? — To acquaint Lewis with the 

deliverance of Vienna and the empire, ſo great an 

- exploit performed with fo ſmall an army, was mak- 
a right to the title of Great, 

Ihe morrow after a victory is alſo a day of glory. 

Staremberg came to pay his reſpects to the delivercr 

of Vienna, where John thought he might triumph 
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town over the'rvins, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, His horſe could ſcarce get through the 
: - multitude 
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1 RING ff POLAND. 
multitude that fell proſtrate before him, came to v. 1638. 
kiſs his feet, and called him their father, their ſa- 


viour, the _—_ of all Princes. Vienna in this 
moment of joy forgot that it had a jealons maſter, 
The pleaſure of delivering the unhappy, and the 
uneommanded gratitude they expreſſed, made the 


King ſhed tears, and confeſs, that the throne could 


furniſh no pleaſure equal to it. He was conducted 
with ſhouts of joy to the cathedral, where he went 
to return thanks to the God of battle. He diſ- 
covered upon this temple the Turkifh- creſcent, a 
monument of ignominy, erected there by the great 
Soliman (a), which the King ordered to be taken 
down and trod under foot by the people. He him- 


ſelf begun the Te Deum, which was ſung upon the 


occaſion. It is remarkable that no Magiftrate was 
preſent at this ceremony: even the perſons of diſ- 
tinction in the city that attended it were very few, 


while the people, unreſtrained by political conſider-- 


ations, fung the praiſes of God and the conqueror. 
The text of the ſermon that was preached, was: 
There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was 


John. About a century. before, Pope Pius V. had 


exclaimed. m the fame words, when he heard of the 
celebrated battle of Lepanto, which the famous 


John of Auſtria, baſtard of Charles the Fifth, gain- 


ed over the fleet of the Sultan Selim. There was 
however a great difference between the victory at 


Lepanto and that of John Sobieſki, The former 


was of very little ſervice to Chriſtendom, whereas 
the latter ſaved the empire and religion together. 
Had Vienna been taken, the Chriſtian churches, as 
was the caſe at Conſtantinople, would ſoon have 


been converted into moſques ; and who knows 


(a The condition upon which he raiſthe ſiege of Vienna, 
which begun to make him uneaſy, while the uneaſineſs of the 


Place was Rill greater. | 
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223. HI STORY of FO HN SOBIESK]l 
., 2683. Where Mahometaniſm, which has already overrun ſo 

Ts many countries, would have ſtopt? - 
—_ Leopold, who expected to have a triumph in 
=_ his capital, though he had not been preſent at the 
—_  . battle, advanced by the Danube, ſcarce. venturing 
_ .- to caſt his eye upon the ſmoking ruins of ſo many 
_ - tHhamicts, villages, gardens, and country- ſeats; ruins 
: ſo extenſive, that it was neceſſary to make a ney 
1 1 pe map, for the places marked in that 
! of Viſeber were no longer in being (4a). As he 


drew near the city, he heard; the firing of cannon, 


not intended for him. He was wounded to the 
very heart with this thought, and turning to the 
| Count de Sintzendorf, ſaid to him: The weakneſs of 
95 the counſels that you have bad a ſhare in, occaſions me 
| Igßbbis diſgrace. | Theſe words, uttered with that im- 
= perious tone which always cruſhes. a courtier, affect- 
—_ . ed the Miniſter ſo much that, he died the next 
q day (0. A miniſter who, ſhould die with grief 


- 5 


- 


* * 


i at having adviſcd a meaſure productive of miſery 
io he ene, ̃]§³VQQ -- 

= Ihe Emperor ſyſpended his march, that he might 
 K% not be a ſpectator of John's triumph. A difficulty 
—_ -. of ceremony contributed alſo to ſtop him: the 
= ., - queſtion was, whether an elective King had ever been 
=— _ preſent with an Emperor, and in what manner he 
had been received. The Duke of Lorrain, who 


liflened only to the voice of gratitude, anſwered, 


tuiih open arms, if he bas preſerved ibe empire. The 
Emperor was attentive only to his Imperial dignity, 
and gave John to underſtand that he would not 
give him his hand, which was the reception the 
King of P oland expected in quality of a Sovereign 
Fringe. After much cavilling, it was ſettled that 
they ſhould meet in the open plain. The Emper- 


e Journal of the ſiege, p. 26, | | 
_ (4) Memoirs of the Duke of 'Villars, tom, i. p. 329. 
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of, in his way, paſſed before the Bavarian troops, Y. 1630, 


with the Elector at their head, Leopold had given 
him a ſword enriched with diamonds, and . he had 
jult made a good uſe of the el but this did 


not ſecure him from feeling afterwards all the rigour 


of the houſe of Auſtria, —» F 


When the moment of the interview arrived, the 
King of Poland, in a Poliſh bonnet, and a plume 


| of feathers terminated by, a large pearl hanging looſe, 
| clad in the ſame armour that he wore on the day 


of the battle, with a Roman buckler, on which 
were engraved, not the actions of his anceſtors, but 
his own, and mounted upon a ſtately horſe with 
magnificent furniture, approached the Emperor with 
that heroic preſence which nature had given 'him, 
and that air which his victory gave him a right to 
put on, The Emperor, dreſt in a plain manner, 
as he uſually was in his own court, and mounted 
accordingly, talked of nothing bur the ſervices done 
the Poles in all ages by the friendſhip and protec- 
tion , of the Emperors, At laſt, however, he let 


' drop the word gratitude for the deliverance of Vienna. 


At this word the King turning his horſe, ſaid to 
him: Brother, I am glad that ] have done you that 
ſmall ſervice. He was going to put an end to the 


diſcourſe which grew diſagreeable ; but he obſerved 


his ſon Prince, James alight from his horſe to pay 
his reſpects to the Emperor. This is a Prince, ſaid 
he, whom 1 am educating for the ſervice of Cbriſten- 
dom. The Emperor, without ſaying a word, only 


nodded his head ; and yet this was the young Prince * 


whom he had promiſed to make his ſon-in-law, 


After this, what a reception could the Palatines, 
who attended the King, expect? One of them ſtept 


forward to kiſs his Imperial Majeſty's boot; but 
he drew upon himſelf this reprimand from his 


maſter: Palatine, no meanneſs ; and then they ſepa- 


lated. No one was more offended at Leopold's 


behaviour 
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„„ . HISTORY of JOHN SOBIES REI 
. 2633. behaviour towards the deliverer of Vienna, than 
—_— the Duke of Lorrain. In che whole courſe of the 
expedition, the reader muſt have. obſerved that the 
Duke ſhewed a ri gard, a deference, and even ye. 
neration for the King; and if we recollect thy 
John had ſtood for,, and carried the crown of bo. 
land, in oppoſition to him, it muſt be owned that 
il Þ it indicated a great mind to behave thus to a rival, 
w__— The King's diſſatisfaction with the Emperor ſhould 
_ naturally have induced him to return to his own do- 
- minions, after having ſaved the empire. This was 
what the republic intended, and the Queen deſired, 
The Emperor himſelf wiſhed' it, for reaſons which he 
choſe not to publiſh. He knew that the malecon- 
tents in Hungary, no longer truſting in the fortune of 
Tekeli, had offered their crown to John for his ſon 
Prince James. They were at this tirne in arms, and 
was uneaſy at ſeeing ſo neax them a victo- 
rious King, who, by accepting tht crown, might 
ſell him at à dear rate the ſervices he had done 
him. But this ambitious defi which John 
might have juſtified by the ſuffrages of a people 
reſuming their liberty in order to diſpoſe of it again, 
never entered into his mind; he thought only of 
the common cauſe of Chriſtendom,” and the parti 
cular intereſt of Poland, by continuing to humble 
the Ottoman empire. He even flattered himſelf 
that Leopold, notwithſtanding his ſtrange beha 
viour, would ſtill perform his promiſes. The double 
.. + -hope of a match between an Archducheſs and his 
ſon, and of the crown of Poland's being made 
3 * hereditary in his family, ſupported him againſt the 
= Ihe council of Vienna no ſooner gueſſed at 
is thoughts, than they reſolved to take advantage 
of the. Poliſh troops to force Veubauſel from the 
| Turks. This place, the ſiege of which the Duke 
ef Lorrain had been obliged to raiſe in the beginviog 
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—KINGef POLAND. 

of the campaign, is ſituated on the North ſide of 
the Danube. To lay ſiege to it would furniſh an 
opportunity of ſeeing the Turks again, whom they 
repetited of having ſuffered to eſcape with ſo little loſs. 
Kara -Muſtapha, after his defeat, retired to Bu- 
da (a), where he expected his fate. His being ſon- 
in-law to Mahomet was of great uſe to him, but 
the Sultana Validẽ of ſtill greater. The Sultans have 
a particular reſpect for their mother, even beyond 
what nature preſcribes. If they were to admit a 
Sultana to their bed without conſulting her, the 
ed. Alcoran and the court would murmur. They give 
he WY vp into her hands part of the government of the 
1n. ſeraglio; ſhe is permitted to affiſt at councils of 


of WY ſtate, and debates upon public buſineſs, having a 


on Veil over her face, with the Vizir and the Mufti (4). 
nd WY As Mahomet was full of this filial. reſpe& for his 
0. mother, ſhe ſuborned witineſſes who were glad to 
at Lain preferment by compliances that are common 
ne h in courts. The diſaſter at Vienna was im- 
Inputed to perſons far leſs eriminal than the Vizir. 
e The Baſhaw of Buda was ſtrangled and lamented 
n, by the whole empire. He had performed prodigies 


ti- WW Egypt, increaſed the tribute paid by that kingdom, 
le vithout oppreſſing the people, and gained by his 


merit te confidence of the great Cuprogli. It is 
true, he had, on the preſent occaſion, given up the 
Vizir to the arms of the Chriſtians, but ſuch a 
defection ſcarce ever happens but to a deſpiſed or 


(a) The capital of the kingdom of Hungary, It is diſ- 
uted, whether this be the ancient Aguineum, where the ſecond 
oman legion,. called Adjutrix, was quartered. The Vatican 

copy of Antoninus reads Apuinto. It may be doubted, whe- 
ther this Aulus or Aquinenm be not rather Cepol upon the Da- 

Others will have it, that it is neither Buda, nor Cepol, 
but-$/ripoma : an ample ſubjeR for a learned diſſertation which 
will end with proving nothing, FADE | 

, Cantemir, tom. ii. p. 151. 71 
Pj ae "8 deteſted 


at the ſiege of Candy, quieted an inſurrection in 
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| as HISTORY of [JOHN 'SOBIESKf 
| V. 168f. deſteſted General. The fault, however, was, iney. 
. cuſable, and he paid for it with his head. Three 
| NF other Baſhaws fell with him. The Cham of the 
Trartars was depoſed; a puniſhment which he would 
=_ 1 not have deſerved under another Vizir. 
Ihe ſame courier, who was charged with theſe 
cruel orders, brought the real criminal diſtinguiſh. 
ed marks of his continuing ſtill in. favour; but ir 
was upon condition of his repairing this misfortune. 
Vanquiſhed as he was, he had ſtill an army far ſu- 
perior to that of the conquerors; and the liſts were 
The King of Poland begun his march on the if 
1th of September, to complete the deſtruction of 
his enemy, for he thought that nothing was done, 
while me thing remained to do. He was followed 


by the German army, but not ſo numerous as it 
= wWuas in the affair of Vienna. The Prince of Wal- 
= deck was preparing to lead back the troops of the 

j circles. The Elector of Bavaria was ill, and his 

3 army waited for his recovery. 


I be Elector of Saxony had taken part in the juſt 
reſentment of a Prince of his family, and entirely 
withdrawn his troops. Whenever two. perſons of 
diſtinguiſned merit appear in the ſame field of 
action, it is as dangerous to reward only one, as to 
forget both. Staremberg, beſides a large ſum of 
money, had the order of the Golden Fleece, and a 
Field-Marſhal's ſtaff. * This laſt honour would have 
ſatisfied the Prince of Saxe-Lawemburg, who had 
deſerved it by ſerving the Emperor. Upon its be- 
ing refuſed him, he quitted the ſervice, and at the 
ſame time the Elector withdrew his troops. Thc 
. garriſon, of Vienna and ſome other regiments. filled 
up a part of the chaſm ;. ſo that the Chriſtian army 
Was ſtill fifty thouſand ſtrong. It paſſed the Da- 
3 nube below Preſburg, under the cannon of Comora, 
© direting its march towards Neuhauſel, 1 
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KING of POLAND. 


be German Generals had not all the ſame de- V. 2683. 
ference. for the King of Poland with the Duke f 


Lorrain. Staremberg, commander of the foot, who 
poſſeſſed the favour and was intruſted with the in- 
tentions of Leopold, did not always aſſent to the 
diſpoſitions made by John; and an event happened 
to enereaſe this miſunderſtanding, Tekeli, after the 
defeat of the Turks, ſaw himſelf upon the brink 
of a precipice; and ſought to accommodate matters 
with the Emperor, under the protection of the 
King of Poland. The propoſals of his envoys, 
who were heard before a council, conſiſted of ſix 
articles: the preſervation of their privileges, liberty 
of conſcience, reſtitution of their eſtates, the con- 
yocation of a free diet, a ſuſpenſion of arms during 
the negotiation,, and for 'Tekeli their leader, the 
ſovereignty of certain Counties which had been pro- 
miſed him the year before. They had ſcarce time 
to deliver their inſtructions, before Staremberg in- 
terrupted them, and talked of nothing but ſcaf- 
folds. and executioners. John's anſwer was in the 
ſtrain of a merciful, but potent Prince, who had 
ſtill arms in his hand, and expected to meet with 


the teſpect due to the mediation of one who had juſt 
ſayecd the empire. The Imperialiſts replied with 


heat, that they had not been idle ſpectators of that 
great day. From this moment, the King reſolved 
to ſney them that he could conquer without their 
aſſiſtance, though he conquered for their intereſt, 


A body of between ſix and ſeven thouſand Turks, 


all cavalry, had paſſed the Danube at Strigonia, in 
order to guard the head of the bridge belonging to 


that town. In this place is ſituated the fort of Har- 


can, built of earth, with fraiſes and paliſſadoes, of 
little conſequence in itſelf, but made famous by be- 
ing the ſcene of ſeveral remarkable actions. 
The Turkiſh cavalry was commanded by a young 
0 man, who law the Baſhaw of Buda ſtrangled, and 
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| $ 338 _ HISTORY of JOHN SOBTE SKI 
| 7. 1675. was not afraid to fill his place. The young Baſhay, 
5 named Kara- Mabemed, born for wur, full of fire, 
ambition, and N e was Feen * Ceſerve his 
fortune 
The Poliſh: v0 en ed before the 
| reſt of the army. The, King flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of Aud this handful of Turks and 
taking the fort of Barcan: but not chuſing that the 
Germans ſhould ſhare in this victory, he concealed 
from them his march. In the mean time, ſome of 
his ſpies returned and brought him word that the 
enemy was very numerous: Let us nat enquire, ſaid 
- he; how many they are, but where they are. Untfor- 
tunately he found them too ſoon, though their 
number was- really-ſmall. - 
The yth of October was a day of blood. The 
Turks Deke: covered with a rideau, the Poliſh van- 
guard did not think them ſo near, and was attack- 
ed before it could draw up in order of battle. Diſ- 
order and confuſion inſtantly ſeized the Poles : the 
officers gave no orders at all, or gave them abſurd- 
ly, a body of dragoons being made to alight from 
their horſes in a plain. The Coſſacks were put 
into diſorder; the Pancerns took to flight; and the 
Grand · General's dragoons mounted their horſes only 
to ſave themſelves. Thoſe belonging to the King 
had not time to follow their example, and were cut 
to pieces. Nothing was to be ſeen but flying par. 
ties, and heads falling by the ſabre. 
In che midſt of this diſorder, the King came up 
| with the main body of the horſe z but his preſence 
did not ſtop the conqueror, The young Baſhaw 
redoubled his activity, and the King had ſcarce time 
= - to form his line. He received the Turks with firm- 
Ko ' nels, and even charged them-in his turn. But the 
* Turks opening their ranks to incloſe the whole 
Poliſh line, and; being animated with that rage 
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and made way through the centre. Ihe Towariſe 
were no longer that intrepid band, which, about 
a century before, had ſaid to their King: Mbat haſt 
thoy to fear, with' twenty thouſand' lances ? If the 
ſly ſhould. fall, we would keep it up with their 
— tl or no fy F of Tired 's She 

In this univerſal diſorder, when every moment 
added. the dying to the dead, and it became equally 
dangerous to retreat, and to reſiſt, the Grand-Ge- 
| neral Jablonowſki-beſought the King to eſcape with 
his ſong who fought by his ſide, adding, that he 
would endeavour to rally a few, ſquadrons, and 
ly ſtand his — ſome little time, to protect his 

| ſacred perſon. The King knew that his perſon was 

Ie made ſacred, only that it might be ſacrificed for- 
„che republic, and continued the fight till he was 


* hurried along, himſelf and his ſon, by the flying 
R multityde, Never were-troops ſtruck with greater 


terror The huſſars threw: away their lances, the 
Cornets their ſtandards, which lay ſcattered about, 
with, kettle-drums; among the furrows. Let no 
ons; be confident that he ' ſhall be always brave, 
and ready to expoſe his on life, to ſave that of his 
Prince. The Poliſh officers, whoſe: profeſſion it is 
to he brave, abandoned their Prince to the mercy 
of the enemy; and when the Genetals attempted 
to ſtop them, by ſhewing them the King, they an- 
ſwered, that their own life was their principal con- 


ö cern, and that if the King was killed, or taken, 
* WH they would [make another. If they preætended to 
b uſe force, they were threatened with the ſabre. The 
Count de Maligni, brother to the Queen, was once 
| im as much danger from the Poles, as from the 


enemy. The inequality of the ground contributed 
alſo much to increaſe the carnage. The furrows 
being uncommonly deep, numbers of the cavalry 
were diſmounted, and either trod th death by their 
its) - ; 3 Ah own 


Califfs, drove back the left wing, 'forced the right, v. 263. 
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own men, or beheaded by the enemy. Young Lu! 
bomirſki, being thrown from his horſe, offered ten 
thouſand ducats to whoever ſhoyld ſave his life: 
a groom got the money, by giving him a led horſe, 
D'Henoff, Palatine of Pomerania, had not the ſame 
good fortune. Being diſmounted, and wounded 
with a ball, he lay weltring in his blood, till x 
Turk cut off his head. N 

The King, being hurried away by an ungovern- 


able horſe, loſt. light of his ſon. He aſked after 


him with the utmoſt uneaſineſs, and thoſe who were 
near pretended to ſee him, and pointed him out to 
his father, deceiving him, in order to quiet his mind; 
The heat of the purſuit increaſed every moment, 
and the fight of the Poles grew precipitate in pro- 
portion. Every one found himſelf obliged to take 
tate of his own preſervation, the King as well as the 


himſelf in a poſture of defence. One of them lifted 
up his ſabre,” againſt” a life fo precious to Poland, 


and ſo odious to the Ottoman empire. A Rejfter 


of the King's guards prevented the infidel, and laid 


bim dead with his carbine, But the ſoldier had no 


time to receive the thanks of his Prince, for the 
other Turk (inſtantly aven 
puſhed on towards the 


2 his comrade, and 
ing. The Maſter 
of the Horſe, Mateinſti, 8 to defend 
him at the hazard of his own life, preſented a piſ- 
tol to the Turk, who turned afide to avoid him: 
This dreadful ſcene was over in leſs time than it 


takes to relate it, and did not at all ſuſpend the 


The crowd of runaways increaſed every moment 


about the King, and made his ſituation more dan- 


gerous. Bruiſed all over by the continual ſhock of 


. focated, he ſtood in great need of aſſiſtance, Ms: 


horſes and arms juſtling againſt him, encumbered 
with his own bulk, out of breath, and almoſt ſuf- 
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was no other than his ſon, who got clear by quit- 


found a ſafe retreat. | 


the plain was covered with dead bodies; a few mi- 


E tunately the infantry was advancing at a great rate, 
The Imperial army followed, and the artillery was 


n too ſmall ro encounter ſo great a force, returned to 
de g the field of battle, of which they kept poſſeſſion. 

— Theſe Turks were the very ſame troops that had 
, fled before Vienna : they then wanted a General, 
„ nd had found one in the plain of Barean. During 
the whole action, the young Baſhaw had been ſeen 
directing their motions, defying death, and teach- 


4 ing his ſoldiers to deſpiſe it: a little more experi- 
dene would have made him a great Captain. | 
* The loſs of the Poles was never known exactly; 


br they took the firſt opportunity of burying their 
dead, in order to conceal their number. When this 
if | 
ſtorm was over, the calm 'that ſucceeded preſented 
but a melancholy ſcene.” I he King, overwhelmed 
with fatigue and vexation, had laid himſelf down 


he 

1 by adverſity ; and yet the leſſon was of great uſe, 
J teaching him how to bear it. The Poliſh 
4 Lobes, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, with down- 
f caſt eyes, and dejected countenances, ſurrounded 
4- 


ö Gene 


ting his garment, and eſcaped to a wood, where he 
The rout had now continued near an hour, and 


nutes more, and Poland would have loſt, in one day, 
its King, its generals, and all its cavalry, But for- 


getting in order. The Turks, whoſe number was 


upon a bundle of hay. Here they brought him 
his ſon, whom the-King little expected to inſtruct 


their maſter. in mournful ſilence. The German 


4 341. 
ttinſki ſupported him on one fide, and the firſt v. 263. 
perſon they found on the other, while his horſe, 
with the bridle on its neck, redoubled its ſpeed. 
Having thus recovered his breath, the firſt thing 
he ſaw, through a cloud of duſt, was a young man 
held by the cloak, by a Turkiſh ſoldier. — This 
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able horſe, loſt. ſight of his ſon. 


reſt. Two' Turks coming up with him, he put 
_ "himſelf in a poſture of defence. One of them ike 


bomirſki, being thrown from his horſe, offered ten 
thouſand ducats to whoever ſhoyld ſave his life: 


a groom Yor the money, by giving him a led hor, 


D*'Henoff, Palatine of Pomerania, had not the ſame 
fortune. Being diſmounted, and wounded 
with a ball, he lay weltring in his blood, till a 
Turk cut off his head. 1 

The King, being hurried away axis ungovern- 
He aſked after 
him with the utmoſt uneaſineſs, and thoſe who were 
near pretended to ſee him, and pointed him out to 


his father, deceiving him, in order to quiet his mind: 


The heat! of the purſuit increaſed every moment, 


and the fight of the Poles grew precipitate in pro- 


portion. Every one found himſelf obliged to take 
ate of his own preſervation, the King as well as the 


ted 
up his ſabre,” againſt” a life To precious to Poland, 


and ſo odious to the Ottoman empire. A Refer 


of the King's guards prevented the inſidel, and laid 


him dead with his carbine, | But the ſoldier had no 
time to receive the thanks of his Prince, for the 
other Turk (inſtantly. avenged his comrade, and 
puſhed on towards the King. The Maſter 
of the "Horſe, Matein/i, p to defend 


him at the hazard of his on life, preſented a piſ- 
tol to the Turk, who turned aſide to avoid him. 
This dreadful ſcene was over in leſs time than it 
takes to relate it, and did not at all ſuſpend the 
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The crowd of runaways increaſed every moment 


-about the King, and made his fituation more dan- 


gerous. Bruiſed all over by the continual ſhock of 


horſes and arms juſtling againſt him, encumbered 
with his own bulk, out of breath, and almoſt ſuf- 
focated, he ſtood in great need of aſſiſtance, = 
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tiaſki ſupported him on one ſide, and the firſt v. 2683. 
perſon they found on the other, while his horſe, 
with the bridle on its neck, redoubled its ſpeed. 
Having thus recovered his breath, the firſt thing 
he ſaw, through a cloud of duſt, was a young man 
held by the cloak, by a Turkiſh ſoldier. — This 
was no other than his ſon, who got clear by quit- 
ting his garment, and eſcaped to a wood, where he \ 
found a ſafe retreat. 1 = 
The rout had now continued near an hour, and 
the plain was covered with dead bodies; a few mi- 
nutes more, and Poland would have loſt, in one day, 
its King, its generals, and all its cavalry, But for- 
tunately the infantry was advancing at a great rate. 
The Imperial army followed, and the artillery was 
getting in order, The Turks, whoſe number was 
too ſmall to encounter ſo great a force, returned to 
the field of battle, of which they kept poſſeſſion. 
of Theſe Turks were the very ſame troops that had 
p fled before Vienna: they then wanted a General, 
N and had found one in the plain of Barcan. During 
10 the whole action, the young Baſhaw had been ſeen 
o <Qing their motions, defying death, and teach⸗ 
ing his ſoldiers to deſpiſe it: a little more experi- 
; ec would have made him a great Captain. ö 
The loſs of the Poles was never known exactly; 
q for they took the firſt opportunity of burying their 
dead, in order to eee $5008 number.. When this 
ſtorm was over, the calm 'that ſucceeded preſented 
but a melancholy ſcene. * 'l he King, overwhelmed 
with fatigue and vexation, had laid himſelf down 
upon a bundle of hay. Here they brought him 
e fon, whom the. King little expected to, inſtruct 
. b adverſity ; and yet the leſſon was of great uſe, | 1 
F d teaching him how to bear it. The Poliſh A 
q nobles, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, with down- 18 
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caſt eyes, and dejected countenances, ſurrounded 
their maſter in mournful ſilence. The German 
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Generals put on alſo an air of ſadneſs : but the 
King knew What was in their hearts. Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, with that candour which is never found 
but in great minds, I confeſs. I wanted 10 conquer 
without you, for the bonour of my own nation ; ] 
have ſuffered ſeverely for it, being ſoundly beats; but 
I will zake my revenge' with you and for you. To 


 effett this, muſt be the chief employment of our thoughts, 


This eloquen-e of the heart is perhaps ſuperior to 


all the ſpeeches in Livy, 


The young Baſhaw, proud of the advantage he 
had gained over ſo great a King, with an interior 
force, was thinking, on his fide, of gathering freſh 


laurels. He diſpatched couriers the fame night to 


Buda, with an account of his victory. The Grand- 


Viſir, without loſing a moment, ſent a body of 


twenty thouſand horſe, which arrived next day by 


the bridge of Strigonia, the diſtance being no more 
than ſix leagues. He writ at the fame time to Je- 
keli, who waited to ſee the turn of affairs at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, ** that if he had his 
.< reaſons formerly for keeping meaſures with the 
„ King of Poland, they were now at an end; 
*< 'that his army was entirely deſtroyed, and he him- 


4 ſelf killed or taken; that they had none to deal 


e with but the Germans, of whom they ſhould 
a6 have an 'caſy ' bargain; and that it was bis in- 


. tereſt to march with the utmoſt expedition to 
. **© Barcan, where he might ſecure his crown, by 
_ - *© deſerving the protection of the Ottoman empire, 


% and by ſharing in its glory.” 


Such were the efforts that Kara-Muſtapha made 
to wipe off his diſgrace, without coming in perſon 


to take his ſhare of the danger. . | 
The King of Poland, who had recovered his 


- "ſtrengrh by a night's reſt, employed the whole fol- 


Jowing day; which was the 8th, in collecting bis 


"ſcattered army, in conſoling it for the e 
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bining it with the Imperial troops, and in re 
ing the order of battle for the morrow - 
The letter he writ to the Queen, dated this day, 
informing her of his diſaſter, was enough to freeze 


her blood. He told her that he was advancing to- 


wards the enemy, and that ſhe muſt expect they would 
be defeated, or bid him farewell for wer. 

"Tekeli was not arrived in the morning of the 
gth; when the engagement begun, Any one, but 
the young Baſhaw, would have avoided an action, 
or at leaſt would not have fought it. It will ſcarce 
be believed, that twenty-ſix thouſand Turks, all 
cavalry, and without cannon, could venture a battle 
againſt fifty thouſand Chriſtians, provided with, all 
the advantages of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
If this was an act of raſhneſs, the young Baſhaw 


committed another, and a more confiderable, fault. 
le drew up his troops upon a ſpot that ſcarce left 


them any retreat, having the Danube on his left, a 
ridge of mountains on his right, and the river of 
Gran behind him; ſo that the bridge of Strigonia, 


| defended by the foot of Barcan, was the only way 
to eſcape, in caſe of a defeat, It was telling his 


ſoldiers, that they muſt either conquer or periſh. 


duch a glorious fit of deſpair has ſometimes ſuc- 


ceeded; but prudence is a better thing to truſt to. 
He formed his troops into one line only, with in- 
tervals of a moderate diſtance ; but this line was 
ſupported by columns of fifteen ſquadrons each, 
one behind another. The Turks pretend that theſe 
columns are hard to break, eaſily rallied, and very 
proper for hemming in the enemy. The Poles had 
tely experienced it to their coſt, C7 


The two Baſhaws of Siliſtria and Caramania 
commanded'the wings. The General, elated with 


his late victory, and promiſing himſelf another, was 
in che center. „ 3 il 
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The Chriſtian army outſtretched that of the Turks 
by a full half of its front, which was made up of 
German and Poliſh troops, equally divided, that 
the two nations might ſhare in the danger and the 


] gary if any could be got by conquering with 


uch a ſuperior force, The King was on the right, 
Jablonowſki on the left, and the Duke of Lorrain 
in the center. _ ... „ 

The Chriſtians were putting themſelves in mo- 


tion to begin the charge, when the Turks, who 


were quicker, fell upon them with an impetuoſity 
attended with howlings, which it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe. A torrent that tumbles from the preci- 


pice of a mountain's brow, is neither more noiſy, 


nor more rapid. The Chriſtians received them with 


ſuch firmneſs, that not a man loſt his poſt, and 


with a terrible fire, that brought men and horſes 


to the ground. The Turks wheeled round to re- 


cover a little, and inſtantly returned with greater 


fury. It was owing to the chevaux de frize, placed 
. at the head of the battalions of the Chriſtian army, 


that they were not broke. The Turks were often 


on the point of ſucceeding, and as often repulſed. 


Never. did ſquadrons perform their evolutions with 


greater dexterity and quickneſs ; nor was the ex- 


cellence of the Turkiſh horſes ever more fully diſ- 


played. | 


_  Aﬀer ſo many efforts, equally bold and unſue · 
ceſsful, they changed their method of attack. Hi- 
therto they had c 


| arged only the left wing; but 
now they attempted at the ſame time the right and 
the center; and if one body was repulſed, another 
that had had time to recover breath, diſtinguiſhed 
itſelf by freſh efforts, ſuperior to ordinary valour. 
It was not by their fire- arms, but by uſing their 
ſabres well in cloſe combat, that they expected to 
gain the victory. If Tekeli had appeared at this 
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juncture, as he might have done, the Chriſtian ar- V. 


my would have been in great danger. | 
The Baſhaw of Siliſtria having forced his way 
on the left, his horſe was killed under him, and he 
was ſurrounded by a body of cavalry, He conti- 
nued to defend himſelf on foot, affiited by forty of 
his domeſtics, who alighted from their horſes to 
protect him with their ſabres. Jablonowſki, admir- 
ing their heroiſm, cried. out, ſpare thoſe brave fei- 


lun, but the Germans cut them in pieces. The 


unfortunate Baſhaw, abandoned to the fury of the 


ſoldiers, looked round for Jablonowſki, and ſur- 


rendered to him. The Baſhaw of Caramania was 
taken in the ſame place, covered with blood. 


The General being thus deprived, if I may uſe. 


the expreſſion, of both his arms, ſtill did every 
thing that could be expected from the moſt deter- 
mined courage. He forced his way into the cen- 
ter, but being wounded at length in two places 
with a ſabre,” and perceiving that the ſtrength of 
his troops was exhauſted; he thought of making 
MR: OT c I 4 
The King of Poland, who obſerved his firſt diſ- 
politions towards it, did not allow him time to exe- 
cute his intention, but advanced at the head of his 
cavalry to take him in flank, and cut off his retreat. 


The firſt ſquadrons were already ſeen retiring over 


the bridge. The Chriſtian army now gave a great 


ſhout" in its turn, and quickening its march, ex- 


tended itſelf in form of a creſcent, and got up with 


the enemy. | 


The whole was nothing now but a ſcene of 
ſlaughter | to the Turks, whoſe ſole object was to 
fly. Some got to the bridge, but the cannon ſwept 
it from end to end; and being built of boats, it 
was ſoon overloaded, and ſunk under the weight. 


Others ran towards the fort, but the fort could hold 


no more, and drove them back. Many threw 
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of Heats themſelves! into the Danube, which was covered 
. with men and horſes; but the ſhot reached them 
even here, and the river ſwallowed them up. A 
body of eighteen thouſand, who would not attempt 
ttzsis dangerous way, ſtaid upon the ſide of the river 
= in much greater danger. It would ſeern as if men had 
only a certain portion of courage, as they have of 
ſtrength. Thoſe lions, who a few minutes before 
were ready to devour. every thing, now ſuffered 
themſelves to be butchered, like a defenceleſs flock 
of ſneep. Though they Had ſtill arms in their 
hands, chey made not the leaſt effort to ſell their 
lives dearly, but ſeemed to be ſtruck with thunder, 
They cried out amman, quarter, and were all put 
to death. The pen drops from one's hands, at 
ſeeing how human creatures treat one another. 
5 The janizaries in the fort were ſpectators of this 
=_ . - daughter, and expected their own fate. They made 
all poſſible ſignals of ſurrendry; hung out a white 
flag, and for fear it ſhould not be taken notice of, 
tore off the ſleeves of their ſhirts and faſtened them 
to the end of their weapons. But this day was 
not a day of mercy. Their ſentence of death was 
writ upon their paliſadoes, upon which the Poliſh 
ſoldliers ſav / the bleeding heads of their brethren, 
The rage that ſeized them at this ſight coſt them 
= freſh tears, which they might eaſily have prevented. 
= - The janizaries, upon the point of being forced 
1 en they offered to ſurrender, made a diſcharge 
weh did great execitticn, It was an act of mere 
deſpair in the laſt moment they had to live. The 
author of the Life of the Duke of Lorrain ſays, 
that that Prince had granted them a capitulation. 
If the fact be true, every thing concurs to blacken 
_ the Chriſtians on this bloody day. It is to little 
purpoſe for commanders to impute acts of unneceſ- 
ſary cruelty to their ſoldiers. When ſoldiers —— 


_ 8 they are no more than brave. O 


the 
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the twenty . e Gas that were in [this 1. 169% 


engagement, only two thouſand eſtaped, before the 
breaking down of the bridge. The young Baſhaw, 


who would have deferved a ſecond victory, if va- 


Jour was a ſufficient title to it, was one of the num - 
ber ?! 
Tekeli appeared upon an eminence, hen, the ef- 
fuſion of blood ceaſed, for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe there was no more to ſpill, He might eaſily 
have come in time; and he now diſappeared again 
immediately. The truth is, he was neither enough 
a Chriſtian, nor enough a Turk: a ſure means of 


being, ſooner or later, the victim of one of the par- 


ties. 

Every eireumſtance of this engagement, . the 
bloodieſt of that age, was aſtoniſhing, A young 
warrior, who had never been in any command, 
venturing to contend with veteran Generals, and 
defying the hero of the age: twenty · ſix thouſand 
infidels fighting a pitched battle againſt fifty thou- 
ſand Chriſtians, who were upon the point of being 


defeated. ' Theſe ſame infidels, mare than men in 


the beginning of the action, and leſs than women 


in the end. Chriſtians embruing their hands, af- 
ter the victory, in the blood of eighteen thouſand 
men who begged for mercy; a truth which I would 


willingly ſuppreſs, if the fidelity of hiſtory would 
Permit Rs 

This victory, which put the Chriſtians in | poſſeſ- 
fion- of the fort of Barcan, made them change their 
plan of operations. They deſigned ar firit to be- 
ſiege Neuhauſel, but they now fixed upon Strigonia, 
which was weakened by the taking of the bridge. 
This city, by the Germans called Gran, ſituated 


on the right ſide of the Danube, has its citadel ; 
upon a very high rock. Staremberg, in order to 


reconnoitre the place, walked ſlowly found it twice, 


in the midſt of a ſhower of bullets that covered him 


with 
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 fuſt man that marched to the relief of Vienna. 
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with earth. His intrepidity gained him great ap- 
plauſe, but no notice was taken of the engineers that 
attended him. Strigonia was abundantly provided 
with all neceſſaries, and a long reſiſtance was ex. 

J. There is no nation that ſuſtains a ſiege 
with ſo much obſtinacy as the Turks ; becauſe the 


\. Head of the Baſhaw who ſurrenders, is general! 
at ſtake. If the ſame practice took place in Chrif 


tendom, we ſhould not ſee ſuch rapid conqueſts, 
Upon the preſent occaſion, however, this ſevere 


law did not produce its effect. The Baſhaw ſet 


fire to the ſuburbs, 'and the lower town; and at 


te end of four days, he beat a parley, making it 
dne of the articles of his capitulation, that he ſhould 


5 give up l to no one but the King of Po- 
ä and t 


d, at he and his garriſon ſhould be con- 
ducted to Buda. $2 + 008 
The King entered the place on All-Saints Day, 
and gave it up to the Duke of Lorrain. He 
would have perſuaded. the Baſhaw to accompany 


18 him into Poland, in order to ſave his head : but 


the Muſſulman anſwered, that his life was in the 
Hands of God and the Grand Seignior, and that 
he would rather die by their order, than live among 


| infidels. There was no great difficulty in being 
thus reſigned for it was believed, that the Viſir, 
not having courage to relieve the plate, had or- 


dered him to ſurrender it. The great Soliman had 


conquered it from the Emperor Ferdinand I. bro- 


ther to Charles V. a hundred and forty three years 

before ; and it now -returned to its former maſters. 
The ſeaſon was advancing faſt, and the Danube 

had deſtroyed more Poles, than had fallen in three 


battles. The water of this river, which Charle- 
magne complained of in his time, is remarkable 


for giving ſtrangers the dyſentery. This diſorder 
carried off Sieniawſki, Palatine of Volhinia, the 
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He was already Grand-Standard-Bearer of the v. zz 


crown, and Petty-General, and died in the midſt 
of ſo promiſing a career. His. ſon, in proceſs 
of time, obtained the Grand-General's ſtaff, which 
the father: would have deſervedly acquired; and had 
the additional happineſs of marrying a wife that 
was worthy of him. She was ſo much conſidered 


in Poland, that Lewis XIV. kept up a correſpon- 
dence with her. arts e a6 6c Ut | 


The taking of Strigonia put an end to the cam- 
paign, and the armies ſeparated, The Poles, be- 


fore they could reach their native land, had a march 


of an hundred leagues, through a country impeded 


wich rivers and mountains, infeſted by the male- 
contents 'of Hungary, full of towns that belonged 


either to them, or to the Turks, and the laſt ridge 
of mountains which ſeparates Upper Hungary from 
Poland, preſented nothing, at this ſeaſon of the year, 
but ſnow, ice, and torrents, through which they 
were to ſeek their way. This ridge, anciently cal- 
led the Carpatbian Mountains, is, by the inhabi- 


tants of the country, called Krapack. The Poles 


were yet at a great diſtance from them, and before 


their arrival there, the difficulties daily increaſed, 


On the third day of the march, the Count de 
Forgaſte, an Hungarian nobleman of Tekeli's par- 
ty, Þllowes by a body of his own troops, conſiſt- 
ing of four hundred horſe, came and ſurrendered 
himſelf to the King, deſiring him to intercede with 
the Emperor for his pardon. John granted his 
requeſt, and prevailed upon the Emperor to for- 
give him. The Hungarian reſolving to deſerve 
the favour he had obtained, followed the army as 
far-as the Carpathian Mountains, plundering and 
haraſſing his countrymen all the way. Theſe being 
more exaſperated againſt him than the Emperor 
himſelf, laid an ambuſh for him, in which his 


whole troop was cut to pieces, The leader, _ : 
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2 nr had made bimſelf ſo odious, by his treachery t 


both parties, had not the courage to die with arms 


in his hands, but made his eſcape. 


If John had wanted only to march . he 


might have avoided the continual moleſtation that 


his troops were expoſed to. Tekeli, who was 
ſtill willing to keep meaſures with him, might eaſ . 


Ic have been prevailed on to reſtrain his Hungs- 


rians ; but the King reſolved to march like a con- 


queror,” and reduce to the obedience of the Empe- 


ror, all the towns that lay in his way. Eperies 


held out three days: Sabina ng longer: 
Levochi threw open its gates immediately: Zet. 
chin, a place belonging to the Turks, capitulated 
at the firſt ſight of the artillery; and John left gar- 


riſons in them all. The example of Forgaſte, who 


had made his peace, was a tempting thing to ſeveral 
of che Hungarian nobles. The Count d'Humanai, 
Tekeli's brother; in law, was one of the number. 
The King at laſt obtained ſome favours for them 


from the court of Vienna, becauſ it would have 


been dangeraus to refüſe him every thing that. be 
aſked. And in fact the ſervice he did the Empe- 
ror, by interpoſing in ſo gentle, and yet ſo effec. 
tal a manner, was much greater than if he had 


given up the! rebels into his power: their blood, 
which the court of Vienna was always diſpoſed to 


ſhed, would have perpetuated the revolt, and even 
made it more formidable, ey griving — to 


#57 
# Ceſpiage $4: 4 : 


he Count Tm 401 the Mee Jeſercen 
Low the malecontents, reaped little benefit from 
the pardon they had obtained. They fell into the 
hands of Tekeli, who 3 them at, and his 
_ brother-in-law among the reſt. 

The King of Poland croſſed Ko Carpathian moun- 
- tains in the month of December, in the very height 


ef all the horrors that could make his paſſage 


dreadfu, 


\ = 
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KING of POLAND: 


bal, and arrived about Chriſtmas upon FS * e 


territories of the republic. He found, upon the 
fontiers, the Lithuanian army, which had ſet out 
ſo early as the month of July, to march to the 
relief of Vienna: an effect os: that ſtrange difſo< 
dance, which muſt always follow from a ſtate's 
having two different armies, not under the com- 
mand; of tlie ſame leader. The Queen was at 
Cracow, expecting her illuſtrious huſband, and fors 
got all her paſt concern in the exultation of victory, 
and the tenderneſs of conjugal embraces,  .- 

Thus ended this famous campaign, which pre- 
ſervad Vienna and the empire: Of the moſt diſtin- 
uiſhed: actors in this great ſcene, which drew the 
attention! of Europe and Aſia, ſome; at the very 
time of their ſervices, and others afterwards, _ 
raſon-to complain of Leopold's ingratitude. 

He refuſed, in a diſobliging manner, to ur 
the Elector of Saxony a military honour, which he 
ſolicited for a Prince of his family. He gave up the 
ſon of that Elector, Auguſtus II. Ki ing at, Wins 
to the victorious arms of Charles XII. 

Towards the end of his reign, he had thoughts | 
of putting the Elector of Bavaria under the ban 
of the empire; and his: ſucceſſor actually did it. 

He would not permit the firſt Senator of Po- 
land; Potoſti, to erect a pyramid to the memory 
of his ſon, upon the ſpot which that OP yet en? had 
watered: with his blood. 

We have ſeen with 2 haughtineſ he W 
to the King of Poland, wh0 had juſt reſtored to 
him his capital. Beſides this, he diſputed with 
him ſome of the Turkiſh cannon, out of the great 
number that the Poles had taken; nor could thoſe 
brave troops obtain r in 1 1 
that they had pteſerved. 

The court of Rome, always — to the Em- 
OP * its intereſt * it, * * in 
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N. Leopold's ingratitude. - Innocent XI. who was bor 
_ 7 -* Rh ng nope inſtitured a ſo in which the Em. 
| and himſelf; 2 on a banner; 
every one talked whoſe e Way 
Ea Chriſtina, then at Rome, — the 
Conqueror: that he nad mads her feel, for the 
< firſt time, the paſſion of en²νιν for the really 
1 RE ed him. the glorious n bd Deliverer a 
hriſ — 

. The ſcene ended tragically-- on \ the fide of the 
Turks. The depoſition of the Cham of Tartan, 

and the ſacrifice of four Baſhaws imme iately al. 

ter the affair at Vienna, was not ſufficient to ap- 

aſe the murmurs of the Ottoman empire. Te- 
was ſent to Conſtantinople, bound hand and 
foot. Kara · Muſtapha, charged with being the prin- 
cipal author of the public calamities, and even ac- 
cuſed of a deſign to form for himſelf, in Auſtra 
and Hungary, an empire independent of the Sul- 
tan, received his doom at Belgrade.” The reſigns 
tion of Muſſulmen aſtoniſhes all religions but that 
of Japan, It is written in the Alcoran, hat w 
mariyrdom is mare glorious than that of dying, by itt 
Hand, or by the order, of the Prince of Believers 
Kara · Muſtapha fell proſtrate before the warrant for 
his death, kiſſed it, embraced the Kiahia that brought 
it, took out of his boſom the ſeal of the empir; 
| which he delivered to the Aga of the janizaries, 
3 bueeld out his neck to the four executioners, wh! 
2 707 0 _ and his head was carried to Con- 

"Nr Let all, ho owe their riſe to court 
_ favour,” 1 the fate of this Viſir, and 

tremble at their own proſperity. 

All the advantages of the een fell to Leo. 
pold's ſhare, Poland got nothing but glory and 
a title. The Letters from crowned heads, in the 
time of an interregnum, were before addreſſed, 
1 * reipublicæ, to the * * my 
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Imperial court in particular, was extremely ſcru- v. 2683. 
pulous in this reſpect. Ever ſince the victory 
of Vienna, the republic is become Moſt Serene; 


1 * 


a title void of ing, and certainly inferior to 
Celebrity; but in the ceremonial of courts, words 
take place of things. 
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| H E King paſſed . 8 at es 1 


* 5 he received the congratulations of Europe. 


But, in the opinion of the republic, he had done 
nothing, if he did not retake Kaminieck. This 
2 che general wiſh in all the diets; and the pre- 
uncture ſeemed fayourable for effecting it. The 

were employed in Hungary by the Impe- 
"rialiſty, who had juſt laid ſiege to Buda; and new 
enemies were riſing up againſt the Ottoman empire. 
The Muſcovites, and the Venetiabs were earneſt to 
be admitted into the 1 Muſeovy had ſuffered, 
at diffetent times, co * x loſſes in its conteſts 


with the Ottoman power. Venice alſo had com- 
plaints of the ſame ſort. That republic, which, in 


the ning * the fifth n 8 bur 
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the retreat of a few fiſhermen and fugitives, owed 


"ts greatneſs, by ſea and land, to its commerce; 


and, in the time of the Cruſades, inſtead of waſting 
its Arength in that epidemical malady, had in- 
creaſed its power by the conqueſt of the iſle of 
— of Veloponneſus, and the beſt parts of Greece. 
try whiſch gave birth to Pericles, Jopho- 
Yo Nene habe recovered ſome part of 
its ancient luſtre; but the Turks, by expelling the 
Venetians, had reduced it again to a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm. Another grievance of very late date, was, 
that during the ſiege of Vienna, the ſhips belong- 
ing to the republic had been inſulted in the ort of 
Conſtantinople: The Venetians therefore hogs: 
as' did alſo the Muſcovites, to repair their loſſes, 
entering into an alliance with John, whoſe va- 
Jour: and good conduct ſeemed to enſure ſucceſs. 
Their Ambaſſadors arrived at Warſaw, and treated 
vith him and at the ſame time with the Emperor, 
who ſeemed Arfhined « reap the chief ad vantages 


of the _ 58 

The Poliſh army was greatly lea by. its 
victories. - The Grand-General, Jablonowſki, omit- 
ted no expedient to repair its loſes ; but not — 
| ſanding all his/care; it continued much leſs n 
vous eHan in the campaign of Vienna. The 901 
diers ſtilt regrerted che death of the Petty General 
Sieniawſty'; but Andrew Potoſkci. Caſtellan of Cra- 


co.. who weceeded him, „diſpelled their grief. He 
already filled the firſt poſt in the Senate, and was 


now in the way of obtain the ſame rank in the 
army. — the end — July, the Poles were 
joined by the Lithuanians, Who were no 
headed bycthe Grand-General Paz, Death had put 
am end to his command; and he was lamented by 
Poland but not by the King. There were others 
of the name of Pax, who might have been choſen 
. eden him; but the King had reſolved to 
L . 222 - humble 
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- 168, e that family. The deen of the Sapieha's 


was inveſted with the ſuptem and, and *. 
the ſame time made Palatine — Wilgas Beli 


The King had a varietyoof plauſible reaſons o 
| cus himſelf from makiog this campaign. The 


ſhining exploits of the Jaſt,, and of:{& many others, 
ſeemed ta give him a right 0 repoſe himſelf with 


hovnue. The ſucceſs of a ſiege. undertaken wich 


Fre force, was very uncertain, The maſters 
world generally Thuls üheir, own time to 


— the paths of glory 3+ but the preſent occaſion 


preſented, nothing very tempting. It was not 
againſt Mahomer in perſon, as in 1672, that the 
King was going to make war: it was not even 


againſt a Grand · Viſir, inveſted with all the power 


of the Sultan; but againſt a ſimple Seraſkier, who 
had more Fartars than Turks under his command. 
Such an opponent was too mean to gratify the pride 


of the throne; and beſides all this, the King might 
commit the care of the expedi 
General Jablonowſki, whoſe abilities he was well 


acquainted. with, and who would have deen ad 


to do ſomething without the King 


All theſe motives could not prevail, 4 * to 
ſtay behind, and enjoy the pleaſures of Warſaw. 
He put himſclf at the head of. the army, and ad- 
vanced towards Jaſlowiecz, a town which was the 
ſecond | in Podolſia, before the Turks had made 
themſelves maſters of that ane. Province. They 
had ſer fire to the towns / and leſt nothing ſtand- 
ing but the caſtle, a fortification of i bulk, 
compaſed of eight large towers, and. ſituated upon 
a rock, which is made a, peninſula hy the river 


Janowf, The foot of the rock was encompaſſed by 


a wall of no great height, with ſeveral ſquare towers 


of the ſame elevation. It was principally by means 
of their bombs that the Poles carried this fort, 
e — a W of * hundred and thirty 


; jal- 


- 


ition. to the Grand- 
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objects are out of fight, the imagination magnifies 
them as ſt pleaſes. The noiſe of this exploit re- 
ſounded. throughout all Europe; whereas it would 
ſcarce have been ſpoke of, had it not been for the 


great parade thar accompanied it: all the forces of 


the” Kepa Lere in motion; the King; and all 
his court were preſent; the Queen herſelf, by be. 
ing witneſs of this firft ſucceſs, Tancied that ſhe had 


_ {ſhare in the glory of it. - Her ſoul had caught 


a portion of the warlike re of her huſband : and 
yet ſhe" here ended her campaign. 
The object next in view was Kaminieck'; So 
amuſement by no means proper ſor a Queen. 
King continued his march along 
4 deſign of throwing a bridge over that river, and 
entering Moldavia,” in order to hinder the Turks 
from having any communication with Kaminieck ; 
dad even wintering in that province, if the place 

ſhould male all the defence it was capable of. This 
projet; which deprived the plate of all poſſibility 
of receiving ſupplies, muſt have reduced it, by 
means of a blockade of ſix months, to ſurrender 
without effuſion of blood: w ſcheme 00 humane 
to be attended with (glory. ß: 
The whole plan Was aber, by: eorgrent 


+4. 2 


diligetice of the enemy. The Potes had —. — | 


gun to work upon their bridge, before twenty 


ered" on the other fide of the river. In the 

paign of Vienna, Mahomet had Joſt \Jevens 
teen Bahaws of merit, and had only three left 
of any feputation Of this number Soliman was 
one; born in Boſnia, a province noted for pro- 
ducing” men of abilities, and eager for an opportu- 
nity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, in order to obtain 
the dignity of Viſir, to which the courſe of events 
raſed Rien. At the firſt report of the _ s march, 
W DOG Aa 3 165 be 


the Nieſter, __ 


0 uf: ud Turks, and à greater number of Tartars, 


1 357 
Janizaries, and thirteen pieces of cannon.” When v. 2684. 


2% *. Ip 
. . hs advanced. into Moldavia and Walachia, where 


They 
on all Tides,” without ever coming to action, being 
equally quick in running away, and in coming on, 
and always ready to repaſs the an if chey found 
themſelves forced to it. 3 


| HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 


the two Cantacuzeni, Demetrius and Cerban then 


reigned. They had been jewellers at Conſtantinople, 
where one of their anceſtors wore the Imperial 


crown: Serban had abilities, bur he held a ſuſpici- 


ous correſpondence . with Vienna and Moſcow : ! 
Endes al, ſaid Sohman to him, thou ſbult Be narrow- 
9 watched, © The other, unworthy of the name he 


; oY Was 4 weak Prince, without talents, and un- 


5 fit to command in a critical juncture. Soliman de. 
poſed him, and gave the crown of Moldavia to 


Cantemir, who had ſaved: the Sultanas before Ka- 


minieck, and whom he thought well affected to the 
5 interefts' of the Porte. After this by, Pen he ap- 
peared on the banks of the Nieſter, 


he was thought to be at a great diſtance from it; 
and his reſolute behaviour, after he arrived, Was of 


a piece with the quickneſs of his march? 


It. was not poſſible to throw a bridge over the 
river" in his preſence; but the Tartars did not want 
one to get at the Poles. That nation, which no 
obſtacles can ſtop, which lives upon little, and is 
capable of all ſorts of hardſhips, would ſtill be 
the moſt formidable upon” earth, if it had the Eu- 


topean diſcipline. In its preſent ſtate; its ravages 


are more dreaded than its arms. The kingdom of 


Hungary thought itſelf happy in being delivered, 


upon this occaſion, from ſuch a gang of plunderers. 
rounded the Poliſh army, and haraſſed it 


© Fhere Was one Horde among We ch dil 
i d itfelf above the reſt by a more daring and 
obſtinate fury. Theſe were the Lipta Tartars, who 
had lived under the Poliſh government in Lithua- 


8 _ returned to * "mother counrry by the 


peace 


a time when 
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more prejudicial to Poland, than was. at 
imagined... Ihe Kingdom loſt a number of uſe · 


turbing them on account, of their profeſſion of the 
ae ele for though an N tole- 
ration is eſt ed by law, there ate ſometimes 
powerful. zeal ots who make a bad uſe of their au- 
thority. , 1 heſe perſecuted | ſubjects of the repub- 
lic, became now its maſt; dangerous enemies The 
race of them having inhabited Lithuania for three 


centuries, they were not diſtinguiſhable from the 
Poles. They ware, the ſame habit, uſed. the ſame 


arms, and ſpoke the ſame langu hey had 
loſt nothing but what might have 2 to make 
them known; viz. that deformity which is natu- 
ral to the Tartars, the ſmall eyes, flat noſe, and 
tawny complexion, which they derived from the 
climate they came from; and were Poles in every 
thing but in heart. 1 They had ſome time before 
ſurprized the fort of Mienziborv, and from thence 
made incurſions into Black Ruſſia. They inſinuat- 
ed themſelyes with eaſe, into the villages, the caſtles 
of the nobility, and the. religious ouſes, .FAM- 
mitting every where great ravages, and carrying 
many ſlaves. Upon the preſent occaſion. their 


rage. was greatly increaſed, They entered the Poliſh 
ys by night, and ſometimes, by day, carried off | 


the baggage, mixed with, the foraging Parties, and 
put them to. the. ſword. Orders were iffued, chat 
no quarter. ſhould ſe be given, chem; but it 
happened that there was an eee of exer- 
ag. this ſeverity. EY, 1 

During this petty war, owever, t- 
ly, berate the Poles ; the Turks, on the z 


fide of the river, contented; themſelyes with ob- 


ſtructing the paſſage. While the two armies, con- 


| am. in ſight of each other, without coming to a. 


Aa4 deciſive 


ful lierte. both in agriculture and be by diſ. 
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five action; a Tartar of diſtinction, who had 


* Fen ak been at the court of Poland, to treat about 


of his brother, cried out, that he begged 


— 
bi 
* 


bit be be. to 
| eſcoxt, but, hoſtages for his ſecurity, The Tartar 
anſwered, that King's bare word was worth 


more than all his hoſtages, and that he would come 


the next day. The interview did not take Place, 
nor is it known what broke it off. 

In che mean time, Kaminieck, the object of tha 
campaign, was ſecured. from all attempts, and the 
Poli army ſuffered; much. in a country that was 
entirely deſerted. When Cuprogli,/i in 1672, made 


a conqueſt of Podolia; at that dime a fine and fer- 


tile province, he gave leave to the Poles to retite, 


with all that they could carry off with them. This 


was not à direct order; but he choſe to leave no 
Ae d ſubjects in the territories of the Porte. 
The nobility, the clergy, and the religious houſes 


led the way in quitting the provines, and the people 
followed their example: a conduct not very pru- 


dent in perſons that, might one day hope to return 
again N the Poliſh government. The cof- 
querors ſet fire to the towns and villages, which 


were henceforward of no uſe, and the whole pro- 


vince of Podolia exiſted only in the ſingle town of 


Kaminieck. All the land that was cultivated ex- 
tended about three es, from the glacis of the 


f place; to the. ruins of Zwanieck, formerly a conli- 
derable town. The Poliſh army conſumed all it 
could; and the reſt was deſtroyed by fire, to the 


very gates of Kaminieck. 10 This Was doing miſ- 
chief, de the, enemy, hut it was not waking: chem 


ſubmit... FE py 3 " 11 18? 0s . a Wy *%, 


To lay. fiege in form to AMORE th of that ſtrength, 
W W was a en 5 ben n thonſand men, 
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King once more. John - ordered | 
d chathe would ſend him, not only an 
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XING of P'OL AWD” 
pref ehe of 4 fope erior arm 


3 13 32 22 


unce of about 4 leagtie, à 7 
elf upon the bank of the fame fiver that Fins by 


Kamimeck; and not far from the Nieſter. He em. fl 


ployed his infantry and dragbons to fortify this 
The Turks beheld' their labours with a jeatous eye; 


and paſſed the 'Nieſter to interrupt them. This was 


Ar en ni 


done, to erect a n pF | og 
der to pave the wWay for Ats fall ee e : 
able time. He choſe for this“ urpoſe, at the diſ- 
that ſtood by it- 


what” the King wiſhed for, in hopes of bringing on 
battle; but the Seraſkier had different views, and 


contented himſelf With ſkirmiſhing inceſſantly with 


the Poliſh cavalr ry.” The King advanced often to- 
vards him; but the Seraſkier retired immediately 


under the cannon of the place. The fort of rhe | 
muy (which was the name of the work now raiſed) 5 


vas completed in ſix weeks; à garriſon” was Un | 


into it, and incommoded the rown greatly," duri 
tie whole time that it continued in poſſeſſion of a 


enemy; for no ſupplies could b. be received, ur ar * 


the hazard of a battle. 


The" ſeaſen advaneing falt, John came to à re- ; 
ſolution to draw towards Leopol, Where the Queen 


vaited"his Arrival; but as he retired,” being perpe- 


tually beſieged by the Tärtars, he endeavqurect to 


draw them into ſome ſnare, where he might have 


as. < 


n opportunity to beat them. He got them once 


in a narrow paſs; but the Generals objected the fa- 


tigues of -the march; and the apptoach of night ; 


and propoſed calling a council of war, in the pre- 
cious moment when it was fieceſſary to charge. 
The Power of a King of Poland is very extenſive 


in the army, but never abſolute. The Tartars eſ- 
caped the danger, and ſhuddering at the riſque they 


* ran, ſiackened the ardour of their purſvir. 
T he 
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Txt Y: he exploits of the Chriſtian armies in this cam. 
paign were exttemely unlike thoſe of the laſt, which 
had been crowned with victory. The —— 


and the Venetians had hitherto attempted nothing 
and while the Poles miſcarried before Kaininied. 


the Imperialiſts raiſed the ſiege of Buda, after hav. 


ig loſt twenty eightchouſand men, and five hun- 
dred of their Wer The beſie 


in the 
of their 


midſt of their joy, lamented the deat 


Governor the young Baſhaw, who had the ſingu- 


jar honout of beating the King of Poland in the 
plain of Barcan, and was killed upon the breach. 
he ſiege had already been raiſed a month, when 


1 1 of Imperial Ambaſſador; aſſured the court 
of Poland, that his maſter's army had only ſent off 
their fick and wounded: a falſe piece of policy, 


which is ſoon found. out, and ſerves only to deſtroy 
all confidence among allies for the remaining pan 


of a war. The Duke of Lorrain and the King of 


Poland were taught by experience, that great ta- 


lents cannot always enſure ſuceeſs: all the glory of 


this campaign was gained by the Viſir'{brahim and 


Soliman, Seraſkier of the army at Kaminieck: the 


latter of whom, preferring prudent counſels to the 
ſplendor of. battles, contented en with fruſtrat 
ing all the King's deſigns. 

If we recollect that ae beſides the rioht 
of conqueſt, a right ſo ſacred in the code of fore- 
reigns,” had alſo been ſolemnly ceded to the Furks 
by the peace of Zurawno, it is obvious that they 


had juſtice on their ſide. Upon the preſent occs 
. fron, they had ſucces alſo; "bur ſuch an inſtance 


mult not always be be depended n. 
The King, not pleaſed with his expedition 


formed a plan for letting Poland enjoy at jealt 


the ſweets of peace, in the midſt of a war, the end 
of which could not be foreſeen. Inſtead of going 


up 
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vp his reſidence upon the frontiers, and while he V. 1684. 
rained: che Tartars, Who are always ready. for 
deurſions, the nobles. enjoyed their fortunes, the 

nerchants carried on their trade, the lands were 
cuivated, and the, pralancs'g ot bread, The court, 


though: perhaps: inwardly ſighing after the pleaſures 
o Warſaw, endeavoured 9 to the Prince, 
in this military life. He was always found in boots 
by the Ambeldom f from foreign courts. Among 


the reſt, chere came one in the habit of a Friar: 
character below the dignity | of hiſtory, but which 


may be admitted to a place in ir, upon having an 
influence! in affairs of ſtate. The perſon. I mean 
xas the Jeſuit Vota, -a Savoyard by birth, but an 
Auſtrian by inclination, who, without being inveſted 
ith the character, he brought with him the ſpirit of 
n Ambaſſador. - His real intentions were hid un- 
(er the ſpecious title of a. miſſionary, ſent by the 
3 into Muſcovy, to bring about the re- 

n of that ſchiſmatical church with the ſee of 
"ag He ſoon returned from thence, alledging 


that the Czar, had refuſed to liſten: to the firſt over- 


ares; but he [flattered himſelf, that God would 
qpen the eyes of that Prince in another j journey. 
I ſeemed as if he only paſſed through the court 
of Poland: and no one was more likely ta be de- 
lred to ſtay there. 

Kings, Who reign in .perſon, want fl FR Fs 
nuch more than their ſubjects. John could find 


do diverſion in the little We of a court, nor in 


lat elegant, jargon, which ſports itſelf with trifles, 


ad. leaves. the mind always empty. The King 


vanted more ſubſtantial — In the midſt of 
be labours of war, he loved the arts of peace, 


mukic, painting, poetry, and eloquence. Poland | 


would have had perhaps it Lully s, Le Brun's, Cor- 


halle g, and Baſſuet's, if his reign had been leſs 


an. with wars and ae. He often for- 
got 
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zot his cares in the army, of hiſtory and the ſciences. 
_ 8 1 hie read, he had always a pencil in his hand; 
33 and alf his marginal notes either ſhewed bis fir; 

2 N contained ſome Uſeful 8 - Quote 
me a great man who has not loved Mi 
| letters and he will infallibly To und. in. the an- 
nals of the Goths or ae x King of Po. 
5 804 e five or ſix Jan bo. rom, "his youth, 
; and beides Theſe, learat 198 1 Ity. 0 the 
y ſpeeches that 8e made in he ſens te lad the 

| I” the greateſt art were in Latin 3 and the me- 
od made uſe of. to preva ail upon Charles XII. 
when he was a child; to learn that lang Uage, was 
Pt that; the hero. of Poland kene 


rte bf Kt on Klee We Nigg being the dy 
d languages, expreſſed himſelf with eaſe in French, 
erman, and Italian. Ancient and modern philo- 
apl . an acquaintance with the hiſtory of different 
. paces, and empires, an exten five knowledge 
OP! ions, and the gen 77 of fami- 
ies; all theſe 5 pliſhments; ! little at- 
tended to in moſt courts, made. Fob Very agreeable 
to a Prince of improved underſtanding. © Leopold 
| _—_ intended once to make him preceptor to his for, WI 2% 
| _ the Archduke: Joſeph ; but.thought chat he m gh 15 
=. | be more ſucceſsfully employed i in negotiation. - I. 
King was diſſatisfied FU the court — Vienna, and 
—_—. Ex cold in the leag To hinder Him From de- 


rting ie, was, ps Tie abject of the. - Jeſuir's S mil: 

on z a point me. ; more . gained, than the 

—— converſion of the R fans, -. A Pe WhO ego. 
1 tiates without a 9 — e 15 is Under much 
1 fewer reſtraints. 3 15 Jeſuit laid Ng to no pets 
| 4 ſonal reſpect, Was ready 1 to Join in any hing, and 
I „„ encouraged the raillery of the courtiers. "at bis 
_ own, b He was fond of the converſation 
and e of the n vt neyer ſeemed ene 


5 


1 


1. 


"KING f POLAND. 


9 FF thi 

' 3 Wl tirly ger to ain dhe confidence. of the King, who 
ine 15 bee 27 ant of . 2 „ he often | lay upon the 
ofe 100 of an anticham ber, to 
ted amuſe, jul A outs.” "Beſides the advantages of 


> having fl 2 Ale manners rs and. an improved under- 
Fg fanding,cof | ing educared 1 in Italian politics, and 
h, age with all che artifices of negotiation, he 


the o a man of conſiderable abilities. He begun 

N. mh ing himſelf agreeable, ahd ended with be- 
l. # 11 8750 to ſuch à degree, that the 
[ Ning F551 dots and Poliſh miniſters could not 
5 1 admicrance. to the King's cabinet, but when 


ta opened the door to them. Even the Grand- 
1 9 who, though he is not reckoned in 


„nd as one of the ſix great officers, enjoys the 
i raluable privilege of 5 A to the King at all 


hour . fo on er found the ſame eaſe in being ad- 
| ing gives greater offence to the gran- 


les, 9 5 more contempt upon the govert- 


One - of the-Palatines, Martin Matczinſki, got 'a 


ute drawn repreſenting a lon 88 cloſed 
1 14 en beating time: the 2 it was followed 
1 by a Kin and two other Jeſuits. held before him 


13 
great attention 
hn not on j offended * Poles, but gave um- 
age at Vert les; ; for if Leopold's view was to 
in firm in the league, Lewis XIV. aimed 


e him from .. he Seo de Bethune 


44 


in Poland, not with the title of Ambaſſa- 
tor. : 5 In his former journey, but upon a ptetence 
«© comi to pay bis court to the Queen his ſiſter- 
85 ay. WY real Vi: was to Pull down what the 
4 uit hui IC. 


It was a long tir time ſince Poland * ſeen! any of 


is Kings with lo brilliant a court: foreign nob'e- 
men 


dd he B cduld not obtain them. Being particy- v. 1634, 


| always 1 in readineſs to 


ment, chan to ſes the cloiſter in high credit at court. 


of. muſic, - on which he ſeemed to look with | 
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V. 1635. 


generally did at table Ele loved the Pleaſures 0 
ſbociety, When ſeaſbned with found philofophy, with 
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wi travelling toviſitir, Ambaſſadors extraordingr 
coming to form alliances, young Princes deſirouz 
off learning the art of wär under an accompliſhed 
hero and even men" of letters; who” always ſearch 
for Princes acquainted with | th&! arts they profek, 
John was. 155 to eme their Eonverfation, as he 


= = - = oo 


— 
2 


out- Which ſociety has no laſting charms. be 


> 


3 words | in the room of things. 


oy 


knowledge he had acquired in every branch cot in 
bim much applicatiog, intenſe reflection, and 1 mam 0c 
' fleepleſs nights. He now reaptd the fruits of dsf i 
labour, bur their ſweetneſs was often mixed with pr 
Hes Such is the condition of AP Human affair hi 
* ether the part we act be high of lo e 
ie diet, of which Icome now! to'give an ac 4 
a8. exaſperated him- extremely. be law or- 01: 
dexedꝭ it to ineet at Grodno in Eirhibahia ; but the at 
King appointed it at Warſaw in the month off dn 
Februaty. In the univerſals iſſued for this pur 90 
he explained the reaſon of his having thus Wale Wa 
the Ne namely, that by reaſon of the great di. 4" 
tance of Grodno from the frontiers, it wopld be e 
impoſſible to come tine enough to begin the cam · N ape 
pai 40 ” The Lithuinians paid fttle regard to th © 

_ reaſon, and aſſembled among themſeves-at Grodro, . 0 
Where they created a ſenate and a chamber of de- für 
puties, while' the Poles met at Warſaw, Such a Nn 
ſeparation might occaſion! civil commotions in the f ld 
republic. R month was ſpent in negotiations to and 
accommodate the difference Tbe King made 4% -- 
Propoſal to the aſſembly at Grodno to elect a Li. F 
thuanian for Marſhal of the diet, and to give the ben 
name of diet of Grodno to the council of the na. uh 
tion held at Warſaw. The Lithuarians conſented Bil g 
to the expedient : nor is this the only inſtance, in & 
Which policy has reconciled contending factions, by / 
who | 


The 
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* diet of Grodno was therefore W at V. 1685. 
Warkaw z but harmony. did not reign in the aſſem - 
. Paz, the Grand-Chancellor of Lithuania, 
un lately! dead: and another of that hame (a), 
who had already ſeen the Grand-General/s ſtaff tranſ- 
ferred from his own family to that of Sapieba, flat 
ered himfelf at leaſt Wich the hopes of obtaining 
this other offer. The King, who begun to be ap- 

de pchenſive of raiſing the Sapieha's, too high, had 
ror: WY /indeed; pat them by on this occaſion, but it was 
ay 00% in favour of Paz. He had nominated to this 

his portant poſt Oginſti, Palatine of Troki, in a 
ich BY privy council held at Javorow, a country- eat of 
its his on in Red Rua: © This nomination was ille- 
ga; for, by the law, it dught to be made in full 
det; a regulation wiſely contrived 3, becauſe a King | 
may. be ſuppofed to he more ſcrupulous of making 

a bad choioe in che preſence of the hole 2 
lan before his favourites and. miniſters, 

The Lithuanians diſcuſſed this point wich great 
narmth, Some were for rejecting + Oginfki, and 
&mandjng*ancther Chancellor, - All infifted at leaſt 
pon a new nomination of the ſame perſon, and 
upon His talking an oath to the diet, in order to pre- 
ſive the teſpect due to the law. Paz, who was 
molt intereſted; was alſo moſt vehement in the af- 
für. ba Kloquence Was fo audacious, that the 


lug f 


12 imffelf ftill more than his ſubject 
the i lad done, Haid: his hand upon the hilt of his ſabre, 
of 06d drawing it half-way, ſaid to him; Do not 


oiige me 10 make you 1 be weight of. my. arm. 
b, who, was the moſt impatient and haughty. of 
nen, replied. with the like 2 accompanied 
with theſe words: Remember, that when we. ꝛuere 
equals, you Rye. by experience, how. capable 1 am of | 
daling with hau in that way : alluding. to a duel 

44% Paul Michael Paz, Staroſt of Sktogitn, the only Staroſt 


who has a n the ſenate. | 
a5 | they 


ER 


4. 
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= . r. they had fought in their y youth, (4 6: Foy 
provincial diet, in which they had backed their 
ments with their ſabres. te j __ 
_ *. Whoever reflects a fa of this fort paſſing 
N lang and his ſubject, will be 
apt to ſhudder at the audaciouſne(s of the latter; 
and to denounce a woe upon every free nation that 
I Ran e eee On Acari 


The diet continued to fit, but ſhewed fiill the 
fame obſtinate averſion to comply with the King's 
will, The King, on his fide, wiſhed that he had 
- nat advanced ſo far. His ſubjects held up againſt 
him the buckler of the Jaw, with which he had 
formerly forced his predeceſſor Michael to retire; 
bur he was too much Tae with his regal dignity, 
to think with patience of retiring himſelf. Not 
but that he knew the law, and generally reſpetted 
it; but the Queen, by abuſing his conjugal tender. 
derneſs, had drawn him into this cui * 
now formed a plan to extricate him from it; and 
ny the queſtion to be put 2 the Lithuanian 
puties, by what 3 rovincial iraq 
i pier ed the national one, A 
As they could not diſown that it was by the 22 
rity of that very Grand: Chancellor, che legality of 
whoſe. nomination they diſputed 3, it was in 
to Es that their Aut election was ns. ph 
magiſtrate was not la 
= ties had no mind to. loſe 10 poſts. A ſure way 
8 e 
by their intereſt. The di Pute was going to end 
_ the King wiſhed : but Oginſki, laying hold of thi 
moment When both parties were on the point af 
uniting, propoſed, in order to make his nomination 
more ſecure, to take a new oath to the e 
and by this n means bk the court. why 
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The Queen gave another proof, in this diet, "of Y. 168g, 


the power of artifice hen force fails. The poſt of 
Vice Ohancellor of the kingdom being vacant, ſhe 


had a mind to beſtow it upon Radziowſhi, Biſhop 
of Warmiz(«);/a relation of the King's. But the 
two places: being incompatible by law, ſhe got the 
Nihopriek to be declared vacant ; and Radziowſki, 


| a few-days after; was was again Biſhop Of Warmia, and 


Vice-Chancellor. The law indeed was evaded but 


this artifice ſerved only to diſguſt a nation which 


Has a greater afftition for its laws than its Kings. 
Aſter all, che poſt in queſtion would be deſpiſed by 


man of quality, in any other country in Europe: 


Nadziowſki, however, was nearly related to the 
King: but che kaſe is, that, in Boten whatever 
connection With the adminiſtration of the 
greats of the public, is below n 5 one's AO: 
1 5 A 
A negotiation -f fans” Aifficulty Had een carry- 
ing on With France, which it was neceſſary to con- 


'the Marquis de Vitty, bad been inſulted by ſome 
tervants; who fired ſeveral piſtols, into his Houſe, 
Ang Roles would have apologized for their conduct 
bymakking them paſs for drunk, and perhaps 2 0 
Te; *were'ſo.' + Ee this as it will, the King of Po- 
land was i in ho haſte to make reparation for the be 
fro Ab, + Lewis XIV. who, for inſufts of this Kind, 
pi. fr n, Rome, and the republic of Ge- 
him fatisfadtion, by ſending ſolemn em- 
S ſame from Poland. The 
Marquis de Bechune, who was pri 20 6 00 commiſ- 
ſoned to ſollleit it, had a troubleſome bijſineſs upon 


tis hats." gon republican ſpirits ro deal wich, 
"; oy vi BU... | 


Hike in is a | 3 
am, 


The epiſcopal city is, Hienſberg. The Biſhop: ſales 


from the province, of which he is Sovereign Prance, as 


7 1 as chagret to whom the ſovereignty belongs. ; 
on B b and 


at laſt. The F rench Ambaſſador in Poland, 


1 


* 


u. 1685 e of Is e nul ben to make 
the apology. At laſt, M ielopolſti, Grand - Chancel- 
Ior of the crown, Who had married one of the 

== Queen's ſiſters,” was, perſuaded to undertake it. He 
was received at Fontainebleau with great pomp, 
loaded with marks of eſteem, and carried home 

Wuoͤ.ith him a picture of the French Monarch richly 

a ſeet with diamonds. All theſe circumſtances. recon- 
eile a eu individuals to the office of excuſe-mak- 

1 ing ; bat the repubſic thought herſelf debaſed. 

F The campaign was opened ſoon after, and ſuf- 

= | pended the diſſatisfaction of the public. The King 

IX propoſed in council to reſume the project of the pre- 

| ceding year; which was to enter Moldavia, in 

\* - order'to force the Hoſpodar to declare in favour of 

Poland, and make uſe of his aſſiſtance to take Ka- 


minieck. Ide recovery of this bulwark would 
have made le nation 8 all the miſeries of ſo 
| a war. The army was already ang 


| but a ler detained the King. The court of 
Vienna diſcovered a myſtery in this event: 
fluancied that the Marquis 2 had got the 
better of their. ſeſuit, and that John had a 70 to 
make his diverſion leſs formidable to the Turks, by 
| not./ commanding his army in perſon. But the 
. = of e was a6 miſtaken, tar weer Was 


The. Grand-C zenera Jablonowlki readily. under: 

| took the. charge of all that might happen; for as 
as. a\ King, like John, commanded, it was 

| natural for Europe to attend to him only; and the 
SGSegnerals had complained more than once that he 
=_ ehgroficd all the honour of every expedition. 
While the amy was upon its march, John re- 
Ji Ce.ived a piece of intelligence that ſtruck him with MW m 
- amazement, The Archcuchen whom Leopold had 25 
| promiſed to Prince James, was married to the Elec- WW - 7 
1 * ern . from 1 25 
* | rY W 2 12 
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_ rafſes,” and mountains, form defiles in it extremely 
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" what he was to expect from the other promiſe, v. 168; 


which related to the fecuring of the crown of Po- 


land in his fatnily, by the inrtigues, the money. ald 


the power of the court of Vienna. Being naturally 
warm and impetuous, he had great difficulty to re- 
ſtrain his reſentment till the end of the campaign, 


und then take his meaſures as events ſhould happen. 


In the army of the Grand-General there were ſeveral 
Frenchmen, 'and among others the Marquis ' de 


to learn the art of war. Their apprenticeſhip was 


very ſevere. The Grand-General, inſtead of at- 
tempting the paſſage of the Nieſter over · againſt 
Choczin, as the King had done in the laſt cam- 
paign, without ſucceſs, paſſed it at Halicz (a) 
higher up the ſtream,” and advanced through Pok- 
rubs into the Bucovine, a foreſt thirty leagues long 
and as many broad, extending from the Crapack 
mountains to the Nieſter. Before the wars between 
the Poles and the Turks, it was peopled and culti- 


vated in the vacant ſpaces, which are ſtill to be 
ſeen. Ar preſent, taking in Pokruſia and Podolia, 


ker hes that border upon ech other, there arc 
dear a hundred leagues of ruins ; a deplorable mo- 


nument"of the fury of the human race, in extirpa- 


ting Each other from a world where their ſtay is 


' ocherwiſe ſo ſhort.” A detached branch of the Cra- 
pack mountains advancing into the Bucovine, ſup- 


plies it plentifully*with water: and the rivers, mo- 


o 


The army had already got through two thirds of 


the foreſt, and was encamped upon open ground, 
when the couriers n that the ene- 
les ſoon heard the great 
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8 of Halicz, is at preſent very ſmall, but has a ſtrong 
caſtle upon the river. | 1 yes ; 
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V. 1685. drums of the Janizaries, which are double to ours 
S in every reſpect. The drummers, beat them at both 
| - ends, with a common drum-ſtick in their right 
bands, and a ſwitch in their left. They are attend 
ed by lads. who carry two plates of very; ſonotom Ml 
metal, which they ſtrike. in cadence one againſt the 
other: and this mixture of ſounds compoles a loud, | 
and not unyarlike, noiſe. | 9 87 
\ The two armies drew up in * of battle, with 6 
a defile between them. The, match was by no Il : 
means equal; for forty thouſand Turks and s ⁵ 
E many Tartars "muſt needs overpower thirty thouſand 
L- Poles. The latter durſt not paſs. the defile before : 
| ſo great a multitude, but wiſhed that the others r 
"I 5 — paſs it, to begin the engagement. But the 0 
s Soliman had conceiyed a different project. 
He raiſed redoubts upon the ſide of the defile with 
lines to join the works ; and detached thirty thou- 
fand Tartars to ſeize. the paſſes behind = Poliſh 
army, and cut off their retreat - Theſe paſſes were 
ſufficiently difficult of cthemſclyes, but were now 
made more ſo by felled trees. The Tartars ſtole 
5 imperceptibly under the cover of the wood and 
- ' the night; ſo that the Poles did not perceive their 
Lf ſituation, till the moment of i its growing deſperate. 
; | One army in front; another, 1 in Their rear; a river 
3 _- (the Pruth) bordered with rocks, on the right; a 
1 moraſs and a hill poſſeſſed by the enemy, on the 
* left; all together made up a ſituation like that of 
L the famous Caudine Forts, and Soliman thought 
3 himſelf ſure of making chem paſs under the yoke. 
Every day copſumed. their proviſions and augment - 
ed the 3.4.2 of the army. Some of- the; ſoldiers, 
more frighted than the reſt, paſſed the Pruth, and 
ran with all ſpeed to the frontier, where they ſpread 
the-alarm by giving out that all: was loſt. The 
. conſternation became general: the Tartars were al- 
= e ſeen in places that _ never before . 
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el: the habit ats of the country took N in V. 165g. 


the towns, and the towns expected to be forced. 
The alarm increaſed like a torrent, till it reached 
Zolkiew, a place not far from the Frontiers, where 


the King reſided for the recovery of his health. 


Though he was ſtill in a weak condition, he put 
himſelf at the head of the nobility of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and ſome Lithuanian troops, which, 

coming from a great diſtance, could not join the 
army in time. But the cataſtrophic was over, before 


the King came. wn 
- Jablonowſki, after he had been fifteen days, in 


this ſituation, perceiving more diſtinctly all its hor- 


ror, and reflecting that ſo many brave men had no 
choice but death or Navery, that his country would 
loſe its army, and himſelf all his glory, made a 


motion which put a large wood between the ene- 
The, however, was of no uſe. But 
in this new poſition, he formed a plan for a retreat 
which ſeemed impracticable. Behind him there was 
4 Wood of Alders, which grew in a morals deep 


my. and him. 


addr to ſwallow up men and horſes. He order- 


ed his men to talce hatchets, and cut 'down the trees 


cloſe by each other with the branches uppermoſt: 


by this means he formed two bridges wide 0008p. 


for five waggons to paſs in front. 


e baggage begun to file off, 1 5 beginning: 
of the night, e e eighth and ninth of Octo- 
1 cavalry followed next, and by break of 


there remained behind only fifteen ſquadrons. 


Theinfadtry and dragons, with part of the can- 


non came in the fear, and were dommanded b 


Konſki; General of the artillery; a man whom it 
vas impoſſible to ſurprize, and who had diſtinguiſh- 
ech kümfelf in ſo illuſtrious a manner at the battle 5 | 


Vienna. To be ready for all that might ha 
he kept his infantry rd dragoons 3 in eder of 
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HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI | 
Win, The Turks ar length_ poured out, of, the greu 
+ Wood; that was in the front of the Poliſh army. 


The cavalry begun the attack, and charged with its 


uſual impetuoſity; but was ſo roughly handled, 


that it retired into the wood again, to make room 
for freſh ſquadrons. The charge Was repeated in 
this manner ten or twelve times; and the different 
bodies ſucceeded each other ſo faſt, that the Poles had 
ſcarce time to load again. Men and horſes fell 
thick on each fide, and yet the carnage was only 


beginning. The combatants ſtood in need of per- 


haps greater intrepidity, than if the action had been 


in an open plain. The diſtance from an inhabited 
country, the foreſt Which intercepted the light of 


tie ſun, che cries of the Turks and Tartars mixed 


with the roar of cannon, which the nature of the 


place Tedoubled and made more dreadtul, all theſe 


. circumſtances encreaſed the horror of this vaſt de- 
ſert, where the wild beaſts were leſs cruel than the 


. The Janizaries who had not yet been engaged, 
flattered themſelyes they ſhould cloſe the ſcene by 
bathing themſelves in blood. Ihe cavalry, which 


There now ſucceeded a few minutes of ination, 


ſupported them, trembled with rage at meeting 
with ſuch reſiſtance from ſo ſmall a body. In this 
juncture, the Poles invoked the aſſiſtance of del- 


Pair, a ie frequently more active than glory 
itſelf. The fire-arms on both ſides v 
depended upon: the Turkiſh fabre, and the Poliſh 


he fire - arms on both ſides were no longer 


battle- ax were to decide the point. The Poliſh ca- 
valry, like that of all other nations, is armed with 
fabtes :. the infantry and dragoons fight with battle 


arxes; a weapon anciently uled by the Romans, and 
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admirably formed not only for cutting but puſhing, 


with a handle five feet long. The ſoldiers held 


od + : © J 


them: with both hands, and lopped off all the heads 


and arms that came within their reach. . 1 
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was the 
cauſe of their winning the battle. It was with the 
ſame. weapon that the Poles were now triumphant. 
On both ſides there was an equal degree of fury 


and true courage, but the Poles — with better 
conduct. The Janizaries, having loſt a greater 


en than they, were at length obliged to re- 
| ck e wood, and the battle ended. T body of 


en alone: and twelve thouſand men had Dean | 


engaged for ten hours againſt forty thouſand. . 
There were three circumſtances, 3 of 


courage, to which this little army owed its preſer- 
vation. 


In the firſt Place, the ground would not 
permit the Turks to 
than that of the Poles. A ſecond advantage was 
the unſkilfulneſs of the General of the Turkiſh ar- 


noyed the enemy 
by which means, the can- 
non being pointed downwards, the ball was buried 
ground. and made no re- 


bound. But all theſe advantages would have been 


uſeleſs, had it not been for the great abilities of 
| Konſki. * At the head of his battalions, he had placed 
chevaux de friſe, fortned a rampart of waggons, 
and pointed his caanon in ſuch a manner as to have 
the greateſt effect. All the different bodies ſup- 
Fend each other, like the baſtions of a moveable 
fortreſs. The whole rear · guard ſeemed to be but 
one battalion performing i 
The ſmall body of cavalry that was preſent, though 
not under Konſki's command, obeyed bim with as 
. r as the foot and 


its evolutions at a review. 


ö © any 


it a more extenſive. front 


3986 
ry of a horſe was often cloven in two at one v. * 
blow. It i is ſaid, that in the famous victory which 
Procopius the Bald, ſucceſſor to Ziſca, gained over 
the Emperor Sigiſmund, his ſoldiers were armed 


tillery, who inſtead of bringing his cannon ta the 

edge of the wood, from whence he might have an- 
greatly, had the imprudence to 
place it on a high hill: 


5. 
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1 * 165. * any man poſſeſſed of cooler valour. The officers 


and ſoldiers cried out to him, to rake care of him- 


5 ſelf for the common good: I have not yet received 


@ fingle wound, anſwered he, and I ſer ſome of you 


| fighting with- ſeverul. His behaviour in this action 


ave the nation ſo high an opinion of him, that, at the 
Jeath o. King John, he was named among the can- 
didates for he throne, to which his civil virtues gave 


Him alſo a fair hai He was contented with living 


and dying firſt Senator; and the laurels, which he 


. acquired on eee, ou pong freſh to the 


end of time. | 

As the night FO on, the bettet was completed, 
the enemy appearing no more. The rear joined 
the cavalry; which, during the Whole action, was 


drawn up in battalia in a little plain beyond the 
wood of alders, expecting all the while to be at- 
. tacked by the Tartars who were within view. Af- 


-ter all, if Konſki had the honour of executing this 


celebrated retteat, Jablonowſki- 'had the' glory of 


having planned it, when it ſeemed impracticable. 
Thel army, as it retreated; ſoon came to the fa - 


mous Foſs, which the Emperor Trajan ordered to 
be dug, when he ſubdued the Dacians (4). It ex- 


tends from the Crapack mountains to the Nieſter, 
-acrols the Bucovine; and was the boundary which 
"ſeparated the Roman empire from the Sarmatians. 


| *Trajan, who fixed upon this og ſeemed to adviſe 
= ſucceſſors not to paſs it. 


They were ſcarce got on the: other fide, when 


4 we enemy appeated again, às if with a deſign of 


coming to a deciſive action. The Poles, encourag- 
ed by their late ſucceſs, returned to the Foſs, and 
drew up in order of battle. The enethy proceeded 


no farther than a cannonade, which wa. Poles re- 
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ting: . the Bucovine, were of the ſame fore v. 1685, 


They marched from one defile to another, purſued 
ind harraſſed inceſſantly, without being ever defeat- 


l. At fog the foreſt” and © purſbie ended 


. 
Notwithſtanding this, Jablonowſki kept the geld 


for three weeks longer, to hinder the incurſions of 


the Tartars; who had reaſon to be greatly diſſatisfi- 


el with the expedition. The only pay they receive 
from the Grand-Seignior is their booty: they -now 


returned'empty-handed, to be treated by their wives 
is cowards, and effeminate wretches, unworthy” to 
bear arms: and this domeſtic contempt is more 
dreaded by a Tartar than the dangers of war. The 
Poliſh arms acquired great glory, but no real ad- 
vantage. The Moldavians were not ſubdued: Ka- 


minieck continued in the hands of the Turks: and ho 


the whole deſign of the armament miſcarried. 

The caſe was not the ſame with the other powers 
of the Chiſtian league. While Poland kept em- 
ployed a part of the Ottoman forces, the celebrated 
Franceſco Moroſini attacked the common enemy in 
Greece, - He was accuſed before the ſenate of hav- 


ng betrayed the intereſts of Venice, by ſurrender- 


ing the town of Candia. - Accuſations of this ſort, 


tough often unjuſt, contributed to keep op, the 


virtue of the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 
acuſed was defended with great ſpirit; and he 


juſtified himſelf ſtill better by conquering the Mo- 


rea, a country formerly ſo famous by the name of 
Peloponneſus, when Corinth, Argos, and Sparta 
rally produced men. The republic of Venice,” in 


Imitation of ancient Rome, 9 its hero the. hare 


of Pelopormefiacus. 
Vienna gained {till more than venen The 


Duke of Lorrain had « Ed before Strigonia the 


Vifir Ibrahim, a General, who, with greater merit 


tag his — Kara Mteſtiptts had not bet- 


der 
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* 878 HISTORY of Joun SOBIESkr 
v. 2686, ter ſucceſs. Neuhauſel, one of the bulwarks gf 
the Turkiſh empire in Germany, was taken by 

ſtorm, and made the ſcene of exceſſive crvelties 

po which the. Turks will for ever record, as a f. e 

proach to the Chriſtian name. Of all the inhabi. in 
3 - ants of this wretched city, there eſcaped: only thir. int 
ttt Janizaries, who hid themſelves when they yi 
E that all was loſt. The Kiahia, who commande 
EK  -'- them, Was, carried to Vienna, where, having a. 
1 | tempted in, vain to force his guard, he killed 
' himſelf with a piſtob ſhot. Towards the end of 
the attack, when the town made no reſiſtance, th 
beſiegers gave no quarter, even to the -Chriſtia 
flaves, whom the beſieged had forced to take arm, af 
The perſons who firſt thought of ſwallowing their 
| 5 have been the occaſion of many -cruelties i In 
ucceeding ages. The women of the German army 
were ſeen ripping up the bellies of the Turks, 
While their bodies were yet panting, to ſearch for 
__, _- * _ treaſure in their bowels. The French Prince 
3 a) who eloped from the court of Lewis XIV. to 
make this campaign, returned home with as muck 

ö horror as glory. The Abbot of Savoy; who te 
- . nounced; France, did not return with them. He 

| | then begun that glorious career, which has in- 
 mortalized him by the name of Prince Eugene. 
| e King returned to Zolkiew, where he en. 
„ . er to confirm his health, not by that de- 
NY RE IDS > licate and cautious way of living, which ſerves only 
=: to prolong a+ ſtate of weakneſs, but by following 


| the di a5 of the chace. It has always been 
3 hs that hunting is the image of war. In woſt 
5 of: Europe, this image repreſents its object of 
A very ſmall fize : but Poland encreaſes its magnt 
5 wan nden of the Allard Hovereigns, We 


3 SOR" The IE ak Peach Ao Nas and Turenne 
—_ "the latter of whom: was killed at the battle of Stcinkerque. 
=_ - . ; * hunk 
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I 
s of yt . wich. a complete army. The King kept in . 2685, 
1 pay five hundred Janizaries, all real Turks, taken 


BME. armed and dreſſed in their former man- 
A circular ſpace. was marked out for them 
abi. in a \ foreſt, which they encompaſſed with nets, leav- 
thir. ing an Wing that anſwered to the 1 At a 


13 let Mu” into the foreſt, Ke drove before 
tel dem whatever they found, In a ſhort time, there 

din came out ſtags, elks, auroxes, (a fort of wild bulls 

ms, er ſingular beauty, ſtrength, and fierceneſs) lynxes, 

er boar, and bears; and every ſpecies of dogs at- 

$ i ncked the beaſt , that was its proper prey. The 
bead could neither get back to the foreſt, nor ſtay 

by the nets; becauſe the Janizaries were poſted 

there to prevent it. The untſmen did not en- 1 

gige in the el but when the were likely | 

to be overpower:d. This mixed . multitude of 

men, horſes, and wil beaſts, the noiſe of hoins 

the variety of combats, and all this apparatus o of 

uur ſet. out with proper magnificence ftruck the 

natives of the ſouth, who were preſent at it, with 

ſurprize ; nor did the republic murmur at the ex- 

pence, becauſe it was not defrayed out of the pub- 

lic. coffers. -- We 

Hunting Carer: was not the King's fole amuſe- V. 1686, 
ment, s the nation was not to be aſſembled this 

Jear, and. it was uncertain whether the war would 

be renewed or not; he had much leiſure upon his 

bands. The very. recreations of a laborious King 3 

4 a public benefit The pleaſure of building 44 
happening to ſtrike his fancy, he pitched upon 4 

delightfu r ſituation on the banks of the Viſtula, 

about two leagues from Warſaw. Villanow roſe 


Nt of, the ground,” and the pl I 
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3 . d 686, 1886; with the architecture FP Italy. But the fatisfaQion ho 


the King enjoyed in raiſing this edifice, did no: MM 

make hint forget his reſentment. againſt Leopold; | 

and he ſhewed it, by declaring a reſolution to quit n 

the Teague. "Leopold faw that it was neceſſary to 0 

- preſent ' Him with ſome. other bait to keep hin e 
ſteady ; and propoſed to him the conqueſt of Mol. Wn 
'  - _ daviaand Walachia, to be poſſeſſed as a ſovereign. ea 
| ty by his family; promiſing him a body of Ger. dy 
: man troops, which ſhould advance from the banks by 
"of the Danube to aſſiſt him in the reduction of thoſe in 

- provinces. They are both inhabited by Chriſtians, pr. 

and were formerly dependent. upon the kingdom of Ml mu 
Rode but ate now properly fiefs of the Turk- Mis" 

iſh empire, ever ſince the days of the vitorious Ml wo 
Soliman; "whoſe ſucceſſors ſell the principality of | 

. them to the Higheſt bidder. The Hoſpodar Duca, ür 
ws ched a priloner in Poland, was ſervant to a WI va: 
zz | merchant of Taſſi, beſore he grew rich enough to b 
=_ be made a Prince; and Walachia' has had Hoſpo- bee 
_ . dars, whoſe birth was not more illuſtrious. ma 
1 This double crown was a ſtrong temptation to es, 
1 the King. On the other fide, Mahomet, who ul. 
1 daily fultained freſh' loſſes, made him an offer, if {Wk 
=” he would quit the league, to reſtore Kaminieck, i con 
Veith a confiderable ſum of money, to indemnif) WM 
Plo.oland for the expences of ſo long a war, Fhe 
In this competition between the republic and his ccd 
e family, the King had not the greatneſs of mind i pill 
8 to make a right choice. He was s prevailed upon, MW inc 
| ® Þ by the inſinuations of the Jeſuit Vota, the folicita- of.! 
| , tions of the Queen, and the voice of paternat affec- I tle 


- 


t to decide in favour of his family. and leave Kin 

d fortüpe the intereſts" of Poland. However, he be 
=_ diſguiſed his real deſign in this expedition, under men 
EE  ' ſpecious pretegce of conquering only for the a 


ublic, and of 'r oven” injeck in a more I "ity 
he miner, FIN" off all its — this 
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ſoce. it received . from any other quarter but Ei 2 1 
Moldavia. . 

It was a long time Gace Poland had Pen ſo fine 
ind ſo numerous an army. It amounted to near 
ſorty thouſand. fighting; -men, the Generals having 
krved the King well, which is a thing that does 
ut always happen. Prince James, who had al- 
rady his eye upon a throne that could be acquired” 
by. merit only, endeavoured to get bimſelf a name, 
by ſharing ia the fatigues of war; and beſides, the 
ntended conqueſts were to fall to his lot. This 
project however, was known to very few; for the 
nultitude, as well officers as ſoldiers, are always 
ignorant Why they fight, and yet do not fight the 
yorle upon that account. 

The. . terrifying difficulties the army had gone 
thro wugh i in the laſt campaign, of which the preſent 
Wis 4 atio. did not prevent its taking the ſame 
wute. . Gr difference Was, that, 7 the 


£2.44 + 


es For the. en of Poland to the very ca pi- 
til of Moldavia. The deſign of theſe forts was 750 | 
teure the couriers and the | convoys which were o 
come from ſo great a diſtance. 78 

When, the army croſſed the Bucovine, a Place 
where it was on the point of .periſhing in the pre- 
cding campaign, they threw bridges over all the 
pllages which could either retard their march, or 
hinder their return. When they came to that ſcene. 


of blood where Konſki had deſerved fo highly of 
the republic, he again received the thanks of the 


King and the whole army. There were till to 
be ſcen piles of bones, which recalled to ſome the 
memory. of a friend; to others, that of. a brother 
or a father, and made them wiſh for an opportu- 
nity of .avenging their fate. The King ſecured 


10 7 by a redoubt, eee wich pall- 
ſacloes, 
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v9. 1686 A and defended by a good garriſon ; and from 
thence, e his Eh along the Pruth, he 
TH, entered the vaſt ains of 13 lg where the a- 


2 2 


| 17 e with wot and yr? men alſo; but al 


-  _ me: glonous profeſſion of war had made it all Wy 
4 geſart. Nothing was to be found but cities, whoſe ted 
I being overgrown with thiſtles and nettles, BW P* 

 * - ſerved for nothing but a retreat for ſerpents. In fo 
i this condition were Pererita, Chocava, Soroct, St.. fro 
. Felki, Gallacz, and ſeveral others. Moſt {1 
oft them were converted into places of arms to fi. BW" 

pour "the expedition. The difficulty of ſabfiſting il * 
r country, uninhabited and uncultivated, is ealy Thi 
A conceive... The armies of the middle of Eu- the 

rope may well aſk. thoſe of the north, how they Fit 
1 contrive to ſubſiſt wherever they go. Their do- 01 
ing it ſuppoſes their convoys to be very regular, 


a their officers 51 ſoldiers very ſober, and their equi 

pages no greater than is neceffary; "fince other- 

Fo - wile, this laſt article alone would not only embar- 

=_ -. raſs, but famiſh an army. Of two nations, at wat 

Rs with 'each_ other, great odds may be laid on that 
which is moſt frugal.” 

© RM Ik all Moldavia had been like the entern part of 

= , _ the country which the Poles croſſed, they would 

nase marched to the conqueſt of a wilderneb. 

__ - Sy "ONS. in the oo it was well — and d 
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We and the ſail ſo good, that it prodybts v. 1686, 


the richeſt crops, by being only onee turned up 
without any manure. 

The reigning Prince of Moldavia. was Cunſtan- 
5 Cantemir, the ſame whom Soliman, in 1684, 
lud ſübſtituted in the room of the weak Cantacu- 
m. He was grandfather to that Prince Cante- 


| nir, who was not long ago the Ruſſian Ambaſſa- 


dor in France, having before had the ſame charac- 
tr in England. He did not ſtay to ſurrender, till 
the army was at the gates of his capital: it was 
carcg got out of the Bucovine, when a nobleman 
mired from his court, who told the King, that 


tis maſter. thought himſelf happy in the proſpect 


of being ſoon delivered: from the Ottoman yoke to 
enter into the obedience of Poland; that he regret- 


ted his not being able to come in perſon to wait 
upon ſo great 2 King; and that his view in ſtaying 


for him in his Len Was to hinder the people 
from leaving it. 

The King, charmed with a conqueſt which would 
eceafion the ſhedding .of no tears, haſtened his march 
v the plain of e. where the army halted. 
This plain recalled to his mind the ſlaughter and 
the- glory of his grandfather, by preſenting him 


with 'a view of the entrenchments, whete the fa- 


mous Zolkiewſki, with thirty thouſand Poles, re- 


pulled an army of a hundred thouſand Turks and 


dart N of the pyramid, which was ſtill 


beet and how' honourable it is to die for 

ny: a maxim that was engraved upon 

the: King's heart from his earlieſt youth. From 
this, Plain, it is no more than ſix leagues to the 


| t of eight thouſand men 
vent and. tadk poſſeſſior 
bſlance, * was A 9 


the 


| where the manes of that hero addreſſed 
ger in theſe animating words; Learn 


of, without the leaſt re- 
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* 2686, the main hody of the army at à diſtance, in ſuch 
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commerce with Aſia, is a large open town, with. 
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a juncture, was taking care of the intereſts of the 
Yaſh; a place of great rickes, s ov 


out gates or walls; but it has twelve vaſt caſtle; of 


great thickneſs, and flanked with terraſſed tower, 
They are all mounted with cannon, and have mz 


| _  gazines of arms for their defence; but are in fa 


only. ſo many | monaſteries, . inhabited. by Gn 
Monks, who work out their. ſalvation: under the 
protection of the Turks. T he Chriſtian world ku 


n Monks that can vie with them for antiquij 


St. Baſil having been their patriarch ſo early as the 


fourth century ; but the Perſians and Indians had 
| Monks long before this, in the midſt of their ido- 


It was not till later times, that the welt 


. grow addicted to the indolence of a conterplatir 


It muſt be owned, that theſe fortreſſes of St. 
Baſil's ſerve alſo for an aſylum to the-inhabitant 


of the country, when the Tartars make their in- 


roads. It is impoſſible perhaps to find a plae 


| Where ſo, many Monks are aſſembled together; 2 


8 another hive of them may be ſeen upon a hill over 


againſt the. city. So gteat a number of men, b 


occaſion a great conſumption, but produce nothing 


of their own, muſt needs diminiſh the riches of 


the city, and the revenues of the Hoſpodar. Theit 


extreme ignorance is not ſo much owing to tbei 


idleneſs or want of capacity, as to the ſlavery in 


which they I 
lieve in genera 


3 and there are good reaſons to be- 
that the Moldavians would diſtia- 


guiſh themſelves both in arms, and arts, if they 
were once ſet, at liberty. As the Prince who go- 
verns them buys his ſovereignty, the people mult 
.' repay the purchaſer : ' Yafi therefore was ſure to gan 
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ſurprized at not ſeeing the Hoſpodar. Cantemir's 


tuation was extremely critical. One of his ſons 


was an hoſtage at Conſtantinople, with four nobles 
of the country, as pledges for his fidelity; and on 
the other hand, a Chriſtian army was ready to fall 
upon him, without his. having any hope from the 
1urkiſh.. forces, which were, at this juncture, at 
too great a diſtance to defend him. He had re- 
courſe therefore to a pretended ſubmiſſion, in order 
o engage the conqueror to ſpare his dominions z 
and to exculpate himſelf with the Porte, he took 
refuge with his family and his treaſures in the Turk- 
ih army, which was encamped near the mouth of 


the- Danube. "His flight was not diſagreeable to 
the rde as he: reſolved to keep his eonqueſts, 
would have been puzzled how to diſpoſe of the 


Hoſpodar ; but he was diſpleaſed at his having car- 


ried over his troops to the enemy. He learned 


. from the Moldavians themſelves, that he was the 


worſt Prince that had for a long time governed that 


country; that having bought his crown at a very 
dear rate, he) was a profeſſed uſurer, and behaved 
in the moſt oppreſſive manner; and that the very 


moment of his flight had been diſtinguiſhed by acts 
of extortion, which exceeded the ordinary meaſure 


of his rapaciouſneſs. The King found in his pa- 
lace ſome fine apartments, inlaid with Moſaic work: 
he treated the city with great tenderneſs, conſider- 
ing it as his own: the ſhops continued open, the 
markets free, and every thing was paid for by the 
conquerors, as punctually as by the citizens. 


The ſoldiers, who were quartered up and down 


the monaſteries, did not diſturb their regularity; 
and the Moldavian women, whoſe dreſs made them 
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ok When the King approached the town, he L. 2686 
vas met by the Biſhop, the clergy, the prin- 


cipal -inhabitants, and the e but he was 
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V. 1686, no leſs ' tempting than their natural charms, were 
* treated with great reſpect. 

While things were in this Rustion in Molda- 
via, the Walachians were far from being in a ſtate 
of tranquillity. Fear, and ſtill more, the huma- 

nity of the victor, which was loudly celebrated by 
fame, induced them to ſubmit; ad they obliged 
-, , _ their Hoſpodar to ſend him a deputation, declar- 
| | - ing that their gates were open. Doubtleſs Serhay 
Cantacuzenus, whom Soliman had continued in the 


tertained of his conduct, had nòt removed all cauſe 
. of complaint. His poſt was filled by another 
F COIs Brancovan, who ſubmitted to 
this apparent, ſurrendry purely” to eſcape the pre- 

| fent danger. 
The King, being now maſter of Moldavia and Wa- 
5 kae extended his views ſtill farther. Before him 

lay the antient Beſſarabia, now called Budæiac (a), and 


and the Niefter, up to the coaſt of the Black Sea. 
Tube Crim itſelf tempted his ambition: he was 
© _ "pleaſed with the idea of chaſtiſing the Tartars 
upon their own ground, and ſeemed to intend 
opening himſelf a paſſage even to' Conſtantinople, 

1 by ways whiclf were deemed impracticable. He 
S' _ therefore reſumed his march, without quitting the 
*, , © .- Prath, the water of which was neceſſary for the 
ſopbſiſtence of the army in ſo dry a * and 
-  * beſides this, was very wholſome, and mitigated 


3 (a) The Budri ic Tattars are a branch of thoſe of the Crim. 

A The obey to a certain degree their Murſes, that is to ſay, the 

. _.- __ » heads of their different Hords. Phe Porte calls them its 

A ſlaves, but there is not a freer people upon the face of the 

| 8 earth. They are in a ſtate Tc almoſt perpetual war ; and 

| While other nations conſider them. ny they call chem- 
=. _ _"-*Felves wartiors, + 
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principality,” notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions he en- 


all that vaſt country which lies between the Danube 


. diſorder that raged among the troops. The fol- - 


een 


Gers, who were ſcorched with the heat, by Süleg 
ily of .cucumbers, melons, and- other fruits, 
' brought upon themſelves dyſenteries; for whick 

the water of the Prutli was an aſſured remedy. The 
neceſſity of following the river in all its windings,” 


augmented the fatigue of the march,” 


The army was alteady far idvanced4 and no 


enemy, either Turk or Tartar, appeared: for Ma- 


| homet,” who wWas acquainted with the King's mareli 
into a country ſo remote from Poland, had given 
orders to his General not to quit the iſlands of the 
Danube, and to the Tartars not to appe ar on the 
hither fide of the Nieſter, till the Poliſh army was 
got 4. great way into the country. - His deſign was 


to effect its deſtruction in the ſame Plains, where 


Darius I. King of Perſia, repented his having car- 
tied the. war 28ſt the Scythians, the anceſtors 
bf thoſe Tartars whom John was come in queſt of” - . 


upon their own territories. - 


The danger increaſed continyally as the Marctl 
was prolonged. When the Poles came to Gallacz,. 
ren e whete che Proth fall 

into the Danube, the plain was covered with a-con- 
faſed multifude of Tartars; and ſoon after, the 


Turks made their appearance in good order. The 
King looked towards the Danube, from whence he 
expected the ſuccour which the Emperor had pro- 


mile him; but Leopold, attentive only to his own. 


intereſts,” was puſhing his fuccefles in Hungary. 
The King, Filling himſelf deceived, felt all the 


danger to which he had expoſed himfelf. He had 


been upon the march full three months; and muſt 
now force his way through freſh troops, ſuperior to 


nis own by more than half their number. The 


only reſource left him was to retreat; and this could 


done only by-weathering a ſtorm for two months 


together, before he reached the port. Upon ſuch 
Fs as theſe, a King, who had not the abi- 
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. 1666. lities of a General, would have no proſpect but of 
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. buried in the ſame abyſs with the companions 


of his labours: but the Poles looked towards their 
King, and conceived hopes. He threw a bridge 
over the Pruth, which, by this means, he placed be- 
tween the enemy and himſelf. It happened fortu- 
nately, that forage was equally plenty on the other | 
| fide; and there, was no want of wood. The two 
armies 2 r the water of the Pruth for 


* 


pb In the mean while, the. Tartars ſwam . acroſs the 
1 Pruth, with a defign of getting before the; Poliſh 
army; and attempted. to ef e& its deſtruction, with- 
out coming near it. Having obſerved that the 
* graſs, which covered the plain, being dried by the 
heat of the ſun, was eaſily inflammable, they ſet it 
on fire; and inſtantiy We Poles ſaw nothing but 
flames through which they were to pals. This ar- 
my of incengiaries moleſted them in a variety of 


ways at the ſame time; by conſuming their forage; 
by obliging part of the Foliſh cavalry to be on 


horſeback, by night as well as by day, in order to 
a keep the incendiaries at a diſtance; and by retard- 
ing the march of the army, becauſe they were for- 
ced to allow time fob the flames to die away. But 
when they came to paſs over this burnt land, the 
air they breathed #48 on fire alſo. The aſhes that 
roſe under the feet of the men and horſes, envelop 
ped the whole army in a black cloud. The ſweat 
that covered their faces made the aſhes ſtick ; and 
inſtead of Poles, they all looked like Ethiopians. 


The deſerts, through which they paſſed, afforded 


1 nothing but fruit, and the convoys were brought 
: ** with Sat , The King, Prince ] Jamey 
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at the patience and ſobriety of the Poles. As they 


drew near to Yaſſi, they found upon the road a 


ber at number of illocks, 'thrown up by men's 
ands, which were intended as burying · places for 


the warriors that have fallen in the many battles, 


of which Moldavia, comprehended under ancient 


which was a hundred and twenty feet high, gave 
occaſion to critical ſpeculations. The Moldavians 
call it Rebea; and hence it was concluded to be the 
Mauſoleum of a+ Prince of that name. The King 
of Poland, who piqued himſelf upon his learn- 
gave it as his opinion, that it was the tomb 
of Decebalus, King of the Dacians. A King. with 
no other quality but learning, would ill diſcharge 


he duties of the throne; but if he were, at the 
fame time, the defender, the oeconomiſt, and the 
e wo of the nation, he would 've the pro- 


the eighteenth century. 


1 Fact received its conqueror again with an joy; 
| but if; we may believe the hiſtorian Cantemir, the 
Hoſpodar's ſon, it ſoon had cauſe to ſhed tears. 


He aſſerts (a), that the King being abandoned 
by Leopold, and therefore too weak to preſerve 
his conqueſt, gave up the city to be pillaged, 
and carried away even the conſecrated plate, and 
the ſhrines of the faints, which were ſet with 
C precious ſtones; that he was ſeen in perſon, 
with a torch in his hand, ſetting fire to two mo- 
* nafteries which refuſed to give up their treaſures; 
and that the murders and rapes which were com- 
«, mitted, drove away the inhabitants, both of the 


$ town and country; by which means his army 
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Dacia, has been the ſcene. One among the reſt, 
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_ ample, to bear theſe hardſhips. 'The French offi- | 
cers that ſerved in that campaign, were aſtoniſhed 
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. ee was reduced to great want,” The Poles deny 5 
| theſe horrid. facts; and the veracity of the hiſto- 1 
tian may be doubted, as it was his father's domi- l 
nians-that were invaded. All nations. chat are a Ii © 
war accuſe one another of, cruelty; and at the very i 


3 time of the charge, it is difficult for thoſe who 8 
* are not upon the ſpot to find out the truth. Who ü 
then will venture to decide, at ſo great a «iſtanc < 

of time and plagg gn 


Be this as it will, the King beit his 2900 
towards Poland; and the Tartars perceiving that 
he took his route by Cornar, poiſoned the lake 
which ſupplies the town with water. I doubt 
e not, fays Cantemit (a), but what I am going 
to relate will ſeem incredible to thoſe who have 
SLY . not ſeen it and even; after haying been en eye · 
I *6, witnels, of it myſelf, cannot conceal the ſur- 
e prize it gives me. The Tartars are poſſeſſed of 
af ſecret, which is known only by three or four 
6 ++, of che nation: I mean, the Knowledge of 3 
E--; 5 ,of ſo poiſonous a nature, that being 
5 . thrown into water, whether ſtanding or running, 
5 ir deſtroys both man and beaſt without remedy.” 
: 11 11 Caen ſaw well, theſe three or four poiſon- 
ers are maſters of the. lives-of the. whole nation, 
A that can do them any hurt. 
— :- a The King, either from ſuſpicion, or good for- 
_  :..: 5 changing bis deſign, quitted the flat country, 
F go and eneamp along the Seret; from whence, 
quite to the frontiers of his own dominions, he ſup- 
3 plea with proviſions all the ruined” towns where 
he had left troops, and. compleated the forts he had 
4  Jaiſed. Though all theſe precautions did not ſe- 
3 _ ture to him Py conqueſts, there reſulted from them, 
© however, one advantage to the country itſelf, 
(RED: Was, viſible the very next year. e towns, 
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which had ſo long been deſerted, begun to be glled v. 1626. 


again with inhabitants, under the protection of the 


Poliſh arms: the neighbouring villages were repair- 
ed: the Greek and Armenian merchants, who' are 
inceſſantly paſſing between Europe and Aſia, were 
glad to ln of ſafety to lodge their goods : 
the 3 5 alſo came hither to ſeek an aſylum; and 
even the Poles themſelves, I mean the peaſants, in 


order to avoid the flavery in which the nobles keep 
them, came to enjoy the common rights of huma- 
nity in the newly-conquered country, Pokruſia, 


which the army croſſed before it finiſhed its retreat, 
a Poliſh province, in a ſtate of deſolation, equal 


to that of the eaſtern part of Moldavia, partooæ 


of the ſame benefits. 

The King, in this expedition, enjoyed the un- 
uſual glory of being a benefactor to the people he 
had conquered. Leopold, on the other hand, while 
he. TT his ally, kept all his tr to be em- 
ployed for his own advantage. He felt the crown 
of Hungary totter upon his head, while Buda con- 


tinued in the hands of the Turks. The Duke of 


Lorrain, who had raiſed the ſiege of that town 
in'1684, reſumed his deſign of taking it, with more 


eagerneſs than before.. The place was very ſtrong 


in itſelf, and defended by the Baſhaw 4ptie, The 
Vir Soliman kept the field, with a great army. 
But the Duke, furmounted all obſtacles, took Buda 
by aſſault, and drove the Viſir beyond the Drave. 
The Viſir, who was a man of reflection, now found 


by experience the truth of what he had often ſaid 
himſelf, that ſucceſs in enterprizes of the ſecond 


order, is no ſecurity of ſucceſs in thoſe of the firſt. 
The Baſhaw Apis was ſpared the mortification of 


being a witneſs of this diſgrace, by being killed up- 
" the breach, Upon this occaſion too, Prince 


Hugene gave ſpecimens of his future merit. 
| C C 4 3 At 
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2 check in the Morea. The Venetians, who 


+ footing in that country the preceding year, 
now Lan rc 


ified themſelves there, by the taking of Ca- 
lamata, Navarrin, Modon, and Napoli dis Roma- 


nia'{a), after having beat the Turks s in feveraten- 


counters. 
If the King of Poland did not gait any g great 


| advantage over.them this campaign, 1 at leaſt 1 
them at bay with inferior forces. In the month 


of November he arrived at Leopol, where the 


Ambaſſfadors from Muſcovy expected Him. The 


two © zars, Jan and Peter, who reigned toge- 
ther upon' the ſame throne, which only one of them 
deſerved to fill, had hitherto done nothing for the 


league. They wanted previouſly to ſecure to them- 
ſelves the Poliſh towns and lordſhips, which they 


held only in truſt ; Smolenſto (B), Kiovia. (c), the 
Palatinate of Cxernicow,” and the Duchy of Severia, 
To ſupport ſo long a war, Poland ſtood in need of 


mien and money. The Ambaſſadors made an offer 


of troo Kr 7 paid down one million immediately, 
to pay avother, 8 the ceſſion was, 1481 


SS SO 4 


. 10 8 this treaty, the King ebe ta- 


ther. the authority he had acquired by his, virtues, 
than the laws. The lands of the republic cannot 
de alienated but by the republic it it elf, aſſembled 


5 (a) This town, called by "Ptolewy Narbe Sch, be. 


ceauſe it was built by Navplius, ſon of Neptune and Amy- 


- % * 


mone, is a ſeaport ſityated in a gul ph of ancient Argia, cal- 
led Sinus Argolicus, In the room of the ancient Grecian 
temples have ſucceeded moſques, ſypagogues, and Chriſtian 
churches, without any hoſtile intentions towards each other; 
and the. traders of all nations hgve: an entire Ty: of | (ering 
God in their own. way. 


(3) A bn ſituated 3 ehe 1 
e Vioria 0 or n, upon the weſtern bank of the Tains 
 Fiver, | | | | 
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in a diet; and the preſent ceſſion was 3 v. 1636. 
only by a decree of the Senate. The Poles mur- 
mured greatly at this circumſtance; and beſides, 

they thought it was purchaſing, at too high a price, 


i aſſiſtance of a nation, whom they then looked 


on with contempt. But things are now much, 
me + and the potent age has ſeen Muſcovy de- 
5 e fate of Po Nand, by giving it its Kings. 
In the ſame aſſembly. 'of the Senate, the King ven 
tired upon another breach of the laws, which made 


the republic exclaim loudly againſt him. To un- 


derſtand the foundation of the complaint, it muſt 
be obſerved, that Poland indulges the. children of 
its Kings with no privileges which-may induce them 
to confider the throne as an hereditary poſſeſſion; 
and in order to impreſs upon them more ſtrongly «+ 
the idea of republican equality, they are . ſubject 
to the Gurifditipn of the Senate, at the time when 
their father holds the ſceptre. There have been in- 
ſtances, particularly thoſe of Albert and Ferdinand, 
ſons of Salmond in. of their ſoliciting to be ad- 
mitted into the Senate; but thoſe Princes were re- 


ceived only upon the expreſs condition. of taking an 


oath” of fidelity to the republic. John, upon the 
preſent occaſion, attempted much more in favour 
of Prince James, by ſeating him on the throne by 
his ide, when he gave audience to the Muſcovite 
Ambaſſadors. This was, in ſome meaſure, declar- 


ing him King elect, and conſequently infringing 


the liberty of the nation. , 

The Queen alſo. upon the ſame occaſion, arro- 
cated to herſelf one of the prerogatives of royalty. 
by the conſtitution of Poland, the Queen is kept 
at a diſtance from all public affairs, and of courſe 
not permitted to give audience to Ambaſſadors. 
The Muſcovites, ſeduced by the careſſes of her who 
now ſat upon the throne, ſolicited of her a public 
audience, * eaſtly obtained it, This ſtep gave 
„ occaſion 
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| v. e. occaſion to general diſcontent ; ; fo. that no one re- 

* ceived any real ſatisfaction, except the Ambaſa- io 

dors, who were treated with. extraordinary marks be 

of diſtinction. They met with a different reception {68 
n where they went next to ratify the treaty * 
5 of the league. Being : ac that time a ſavage race, « 
out 
Joi 


Who felt the brutal paſſions, but knew not how to 
') _- eurb'\ them, they ſeized young girls by force; and 
_  even'fathers came to demand their ſons, whom they 1 
15 had oorrupted; a conduct which gave great ſcan- * 
dal in a decent, and even auſtere court. The Em- a 
Peror concluded the alliance in all haſte, and ſent Fr 
away theſe lawleſs envoys to their own equntty, and 
their on manners. | 
The King of Poland, alter their departure, Ml © 
united the apoſtolic wich the regal charaQter. The 
vailing rehgion in Poland is the Roman Catho- © 

ic; but in be fouthern' provinces of Black Ruſſia, | 
Tofu, * Podolt, ns ol hinia, and. the Ukraine, 1 


3 
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there are ten Greeks to one Catholic. The Biſhops, ha 
ke the Baſſlian monaſteries from whence they were 6 


taken, were Jubject t to the Patriarch of Muſcovy; 
and their moſt facred Dogma is an everlaſting ha- 
red"for Rome. The King thought it would be WW 
- ſerving both God and the ſtate,” to reconcile them 
with that church; and as the Biſhops were then at 
court, on account of their temporal cencerns, he 
gratified them beyond their hopes, and then pre- 
vailed upon them to hear the point of the ſchiſm 
diſcuſſed. Accordingly, conferences were appoint- 
ed, and the King aſſiſted at them in perſon, to mo- 
derate the + Hure of the Theologians, The Bi- 
ſhops were but little affected by the arguments that 
were produced againſt rem 5 but the lenity and 
beneficence of the King gave force to the reaſons 
of his party; and ſeveral of theſe wandering paſtors 
ſent Deputies | to Rome to be admitted, together 


n their r into * 0 of ** Peter, 
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* to: receive * hat at the fountain head: an 


KING of POLAND. 


| vr while the King was thus labouring for Rome, 
he as upon the point of coming to a rupture with 


bat court. The thing in diſpute was, whether 


tbere thauld, be any Capuchins in Poland; or at 


kaſt, whether France or Italy ſhould have the pri- 


lege of furniſhing the kingdom with that preci- 
as commodity. Innocent XL was reſolved to al- 
bow none hut Italians : both parties were obſtinate, 
and grew angry, which might have been attended 
with bad conſequences; for even the whims of 
Princes become matters of ſtate. At laſt, ſince one 
Capuchin was probably as good as another, the King 
choſe rather to receive the 8 from Italy, than 


v continue empty-handed. 


It is difficult to reconcile the 8 which the Pope 


had for the league, with the little regard he ſhewed 


ſor the hero of that alliance. It was now 


ears ſince the King had nominated to a Cardinal's 
hat, Forbin, Biſhop of Beauvais, who had been 


twice Ambaſſador at his court. Innocent XI. after 
having ſeen the extinction of almoſt the whole ſa- 


cred * raiſed it up again by a promotion of 
ſout and forty Cardinals; and in all this great num - 
ber there appeared not the name of the Biſnop of 


Beauvais; but there were two Poles in the lift, 


whom the King never dreamed of: Radziowſti, 
Biſhop of Warmia, his relation; and the Abbot of 
Henoff, his Envoy Extraordinary. at Rome. It is 
probable, that the Pope, who had had more than 


one quarrel with France, had a mind to mortify 


Lewis XIV. in the perſon of the Biſhop of Beau- 


vais, without regarding the "reſentment of the King 


of Poland; «who, being equally chagrined at what 
was granted, and at what was refuſed him, would 


not honour the ceremony of inveſting the new Car- 


dinals with the hat, with his royal preſence. The 
Abbot of Henoff quitted Poland for ever, and 


event 
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7. der evem which occaſioned 4 law, to exclude alſ ec. 


cleſiaſtics from being ſent as Miniſters to the court 
of Rome. The Biſhop of Warmia was | inveſted 


with the hat, im a 1 e manner, by the perſon 


that t e Pope; and was no ſooner 


_ clothed in; N 
precedence bete maſter's ſons. Such was the 


le, than he claimed a Tight of 


will of the court of Rome, "_ 7 gs] by 
the Nuncio Palauitin. 5 
old was in the age of the Banperde Charles the 
fifth that the Cardinals firſt iafſumed/ſo exalted 3 
rank. At that time, moſt of the kingdoms in Eu- 


rope had a Cardinal for firſt Miniſter: Nimenes go- 
venmed in Spain, always clad in the habit of 
Franciſcan Fryar, but haughtier than even the 
| haughtieſt Spaniard; Duprat' im France; Walſe ey'in 


England; Martinuſius in Hungary; and even 


Charles the fifth himſelf, after having diſmiſſed 
'  Xamenes,. choſe for his prime Miniſter, his precep- 
tor, N Adrian, whom afterwards he made 
Pope. It is no difficult matter for ſubordinate 
Kings, to uſurp honours; but Poland was hitherto 
 Unaccuſtomed'to the claims of the Roman purple. 
be King, who was nettled to the quick, for- 


bad the new Cardinal and the Nuncio to appear in 
his preſence, till the Pope had given him ſatisfac- 
tion with regard to the Biſhop of Beauvais; and be 


complained heavily: of the affront to the court of 
Rome. The King of France joined in the remon- 


ſtrance; but Innocent heard them with pleaſure, 
and continued inflexible; nor was it till after the 
Popt's death, that the two Kings ſaw the Biſhop 
For hin converted into a Cardinal de Fanjon. 
Theſe mortifications ineteaſed the diſorders which 
already. preyed upon the health of the King of Po- 
land. A wound that he formerly received at the 


battle of Bereſteſk, in the reign of Caſimir, had 


teſt impreſſions. behind it which became more 
"36h q * 2 troubles 


on 
* 


, 


wubleſome as he advanced in age: and the gravel- 
till more dangerous complaint, gave him frequent 


ntimations that he was mortal. His phyſicians ad- 


ned him to give up the command of the army, 


ud to relax his attention to affairs of ſtate: but his 
wlwer was, My was 1 made a King? V am to be 


wred, it foall not be by ſitting ſtill. 


While the phyſicians were conſulting in what 


£4 


manner to treat his caſe, he was informed of the 
kath of the Great Conds, whom the gout had at 


kngth worn out. They had both diſcovered, from 


tieir earlieſt youth, great talents for war : they had 


ved their country more than once: they had both 
food for, and both deſerved, the ſame crown ; and. 


hey had congratulated each other by letter upon. 
their victories: all which formed a ſort of connec- 
don that made the King more ſenſibly affected with 
ls death. In one reſpect however they were dif · 


krent, that Conde had quitted the field at fifty five; 
but the King, who was farther advanced in life, 
ad felt equally the ſymptoms of illneſs and decay, 
was ſtill intent upon war; and for this purpoſe quit- 
ted Leopol to come to Zolkiew. 1 ot, 

This change of ſituation placed him upon the 
frontiers of the kingdom, in the midſt of the win- 


ter-quarters of the army, and at a ſeaſon of the 
jear when other Generals are of opinion, that the 


malleſt degree of ſucceſs gives them a right to un- 
bend themſelves in the pleaſures of the capital. The 
Queen preſſed her huſband to make uſe of this pri- 


riegez and her intreaties were ſeconded by deputa- 


ions from the nobility of all the provinces, who 
repreſented to him of what conſequence his health, 
vas to the ſtate, and how great a loſs the kingdom 
vould ſuſtain by loſing him. Harangues of this 
bt are mere empty compliments to the generality 


o Kings; but upon the preſent occaſion they ex- 


But as 


preſſed. the real ſentiments of the nation. 
& EINE” 
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Y; 868. John Was not born upon the throne, he had none vi 
of that delicate attention to his own Eaſe, which is Ml # 
always the effect of effeminacy, and fr uently the k 

cauſe of inconveniences to the public. "He refuſcd 8 H 

to comply with their ſollicitations, and he had his Wl ? 

reaſons for ſo doing. He was apprehienſive of in- in 

4 curſions from the Tattars, who are fever ſtopped Will © 

by winter: it was neceffary to reinforce and ſuflain Wil * 

the poſts which he had eſtabliſhed from the Nieſter Wi © 

dio the very heart of Moldavia 3 and he knew thar if © 

dings are always beſt done, under the inſpectin Wil © 

of the maſter's eye: a maxim which is ſtill more ro i © 

be depended on, if the maſter be himſelf a judge of 

the Daune; and the King was certainly a good one. 

There were many Poliſh priſoners, or rather 

flaves, confined at Kamimieck. whoſe fate gave the 

King great concern: the republic alfo had Turkiſh Wl © 

_ priſoners in its hands: the King therefore ſent the Wil © 

officer (a), from whoſe memoirs theſe particulars Wl © 
are taken, to treat about an exchange. By the con- 

ſtitution of Poland, the power of the King is con- b. 

fined within ſuch narrow limits, that even his ſub- WY 
jects are not ſuffered to be exchanged by his au- It 
thority, but by that of the Grand-General. Upor WW 
this occaſion however, the affair was tranſacted in WW rt 

3 the King's name. The captives whom he claimed WM tl 

1 belonged to the Gendarmes and Pancerns, two bodies I -th 

b. | of cavalry entirely made up of gentlemen : the Bl fa 

Turks he had in his power were officers of the fe 
Spahis, or Janizaries, and the two Baſtiaws of Siliſ- WM th 
- tria and Caramania, who were taken in 1683, at M ca 
| the battle of Barcan. The King made a preſent of 
to - them to the Grand General, who had not yet re. bl 

n ceived their ranſom Ft 2 There were wy m irons 6 


ex 
Wi 
(8) e th 
at 
in 


wy The Py 1 the two Bafhaws was fixed at 200 SP 
dach worth about five hundred piadres; in the whole 700,000 
. livres, or about $2,008 rounds, ' 


on 


. 


KING of POLAND, 


un both lides many common ſoldiers, whoſe exchange v. 
g attended with no difficulty. At the firſt con- 

ference that was held upon the ſubject, the Baſhaw 
Huſſein, Governor of Kaminieck, declared to the 
Poliſh envoy the intentions of the Grand Seignior, 


in theſe terms: If thy maſter will be contented 


« with exchanging the common ſoldiers, thou 


«-mayeft take them away with thee immediately, 


« and ſend me the captive Spahis and Janizaries. 
4 will even return him his gentlemen at a fixed 


price: but as for the Grand-Seignior's officers, 
« who have ſuffered themſelves to be taken pri- 
« ſoners, and particularly the two Baſhaws, tell 


u them that they muſt never hope to ſee the Sub - 
lime Porte again. A true Muſſulman, who 


&* bears arms, ſhould die a thouſand times, rather 
* than be reduced to ſlavery; and if thoſe who 
command had this greatneſs of ſonl, their exam- 


ple would be followed by thoſe who obey.” 


The negotiation was protracted to a great length: 
becauſe Huſſein had no money. to give, and that 
which he was to receive from the Poles was not ready. 
It is natural to pity the fate of the two Baſhaws, 


whoſe chains were riveted on them afreſh, if we 


recolle&t their gallant behaviour in the bloody bat- 
tle of Barcan ; where they were taken in the very 


thickeſt of the action, covered with wounds, and 
faint with loſs of blood. The Porte continued its 


Ya 
- - * 
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7 


kverity towards them for eight years longer; but 


the Grand- General alleviated the weight of this long 
captivity, by treating them like brethren. A: 
By the laws of Poland, a diet was to be aſſem- 
bled this year: but the ſenate put it off, to ſave 


expences at a time when the continuation of the 


war was fo heavy a burden. The nation, however, 


though not aſſembled in form, murmured greatly 


at the projects of its chief. His plan for the enſu- 
ing campaign, was to ſecure his conqueſt of . 4 
N | avia, 
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4 HISTORY of JOHN -SOBIESK! 
VF. 2677. dayia, by carrying his victorious arms quite to the 


black ſea, where he depended upon making himſel 
' maſter of the fortreſſes of Kilia and Bialogrod. Ty 
þ OF 17 TY {4 23.50 ' tat = 2 

execute this deſign, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
me = e ee 33 ; 
continue ſtedfaſt in the league, notwithſtanding -hi 
 difſatisfaRtion with the Emperor, to the end that the 
Turks, being attacked on all quarters, might be 
more eaſily diſpoffelſed of their, territories on th 
ſide of Poland. But Poland begun to ſuſpect tha 

* „ we Hain ox he” fee It BLN 3 7. i ia 
theſe great projects were calculated for the beneft 


* 


_ of his own family more than for that of the n- 
tion; and thoſe who had no doubt that this ws 

his intention, obſerved in an angry ſtrain, that i 

would be ſtill more difficult to keep. than to con- 

quer; that it was maintaining a war of which there 

Ry f would be no end; and aiming at diſtant object, 
B . While the enemy was ſuffered to continue undiſtur 
bed at the gates of the kingdom, in a fortreſs which 


= it was a diſgrace not to retake,” The png cou 


* 


1 not help feeling that the complaints were juſt; and 
ie bombardment of Kaminieck was reſolved an. 
The Poliſh ſoldiery, the chief ſtrength of which 

lay in the cavalry, was by no means proper for 
Tieges of any fort, and much leſs for the preſen 

_ ſervice, when a place was to be attacked, that wa 
well able to defend ick, The Turks, nee thy 

had been in poſſeſſion of 

ö 2 ably encreaſed its fortißcations; and 4 arriſon of 


ß 


aminieck, had conſider 
den thouſand men, made vp bog gh, Japrrarice 
Sßpahis were reſolved to fell their rep at a der 
on ++ | "35s / ˙·¹ü TS. fig! » 
"Tate. It was therefore judged prdent to attack it 
| by bombardment; "ad as expefed « conn 
- - which, was ſuppoſed to be abſqlufel neceſſary for 
its ſubſiſtence, the Poles flattered themſelycs with 
ide hopes of intercepting, it, and taking the plac 
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KN f POLAND. 


Th army begun its march about the end of Junk. Y; n 
King attended the expedition in a languid and 
ſted ſtate: his mind had loſt nothing of its 


a 
former vigour; but his bodily ſtrength failed him 
entirely at Jaſlowiecz, where he was obliged to give 


up the command, and Prince James took poſſeſſion. 


of it with all the enfigns of power. When a King 
of Poland is at the head of his army, a lance adorn- 


ed with a horſe's tail, called Bontchouk, is carried 


before him, as a ſignal of the royal preſence. The 


four Generals, of Poland and Lithuania, have alſo 


their Bontchouks ; but they are lowered in the 
King's preſence. The fame reſpect was now paid 
to Prince James; and the Generals, who are ſub- 
jet to the King only, received orders from his ſon. 
The thing was hitherto without example, and of 

conſequence to a young Prince who aimed at 
regal dignity. The moſt ſingular circumſtance of 
all was, that the Generals conſented: to it without 
relutance ; for they were afraid of diſobliging a 
King, who, by his virtues, diſarmed even pride it- 


The Prigce therefore, king the thunderbolt out 
of his father's hands, advanced towards Kaminieck, 
where he arrived on the ĩoth of July. The Turks 
have a degree of confidence that is unknown among 


us ; for, after the place was inveſted, they ſenr 


back ſeyeral Poliſh priſoners, whoſe ranſom had 
been paid. In ſach à caſe as this, we ſhould be a- 


fraid of diſcovering the defects of the place; but 


it is a maxim with the Turks, that ſurprize can 


never. ſucceed againſt perſons who are upon their 
guard ; and yet this does not prevent their having 


an ere upon ſuch as are ſuſpected of giving intelli- 


They had allowed the public exerciſe of the 


heiftian religion to be continued in a church, which 


2 called the moſque of Jevi (the Turkiſh word 


3 — two Jeſuits officiated, The Turks 
D d Ceonſider 
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v. 5617 code the Chriſtians as idolaters, and yet protect 


bad uſe of this protection, by giving intelli 


dreading the laſt extremities, ( 


but 'foldiers. 9 1 
conflicnitic. to little purpoſe ; and thou 


days after, the Serv 


them in their dominions. The two Jeſuits: made a 
ce to 
the Poles of the diſpolitions they en ia the 
place. Their letters were intercepted, and they ex- 
pected nothing but death. The Baſhaw only order. 


ed them to be conducted to Prince James, and gave 


them leave to carry with them as much as they 
could of their effects. The remainder was depoſit- 
ed in the church, and the doors ſealed,; till the 


SGrand-Seignior's pleaſure was known: 4 lenity of 


behaviour, which aſtoniſhed the .criminals. and the 


whole Chriſtian army. 


The bombardment. laſted fix days with a moſt 


terrifying. noiſe. The beſiegers played upon the 


town with fifty pieces of cannon, and fixteen mor · 


tars ; and the beſieged returnad their fire from three 
hundred. The. Baba Huſſein had taken all pro- 


per precautions to leſſen the effect of the bombs; 
and beſides, the place was not now in the ſame 


caſe, as When Mahomet took it. At that time, it 


was filled with all the nobility of Podolia, who 
3 women 8 
and the children, who made the air reſound wit 
their cries) ſtruck the garriſon with terror and con | 
fuſion, and talked of nothing but ſarrendering : 
whereas, in the preſent criſis, Fi contained ing | 


The Poles. ſoon diſcovered that their; 20v 
| proper to 
ſhcken their fire, when they ſaw the Tartars paſs 
the Nieſter, and advance towards them; and a fe-w 
d at the head of 


1 N five thouſand. Turks, preparing to paſs it 


Pri rince James Was £cager to come. £9. blows: 


. was the firſt time of his commanding, in chief, 
and he was impatient to ſhew that he de erved chat 
| —_— But the "JOG whole reputation was 


4 f _ 


* 
/ . 
* 
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f dec, and ſeeing the enemy retire to a league's 
diftar From the :; Tie rtenced himſelf with 
bbſerving'their motions,” withour paſſing the river. 
While they were ths watching each other, the 
King, 'who Tratd'ar Jaſſowierz, was more ſollicitous 
about the operatlofis of | the army, than his own 
"health. / He continued i Fl this poſt; in order to be 
ready for whatever might happen, and to be able 
to abt with his Head, though his arm was uſeleſs; 
The fitulion, however, wi not without danger; 
being diſtant only ten kee fr from the Tartars, 
who are a wanderin and rapid body, and the King 
was guarded by a little camp cen no more than two 
thoufand . The eireumſtance that gave him 
moſt uneaſineſs, was his being attended by the court, 
which'was put into an.zlatm as ſoon as the Tartars 
had paſſed the Nieſter;- The Queen, the Princeſs 
of Poland, the Marchioneſs of Bethune, and the 
maids of Honour might eaſily fall into the hands of 
theſe barbarians: it could not be expected that they 
ſhouldt be all heroines; and ſome were ſo far from 
ir aß to fall ik out of fear; The Queen, how- 
ever, Wüs not dne of this number: her curioſity 
n 1d grit; that ſ ventured to advance to the 
bank of the river, though ſome boatmen had been 
ten priſdners the fame day in that very place. 
A Tartarian envoy; who came to the Eourt next 
| bor pads of toper 16 femind the King, that his 
lot wear bells to By notice of 


1g wh the mean Gs nothing decifive happened be- 
bweenthe" two armies, wid onty cannonaded each 
other — — the fwer With little loſs. The cam-, 
DROITS ended with no other exploit than the rum of 
# few houfes in Kaminieck, and the death of three 
G Fndred Tartars, who fell into an ambuſ- 
N 0. n 45 7 4 2 F cade: 
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great a cauſe. 


The efforts of the Jn" were Ws with "0 
| ceſs in other places; but it was not where the greateſt 
' armies were employed, as might naturally have been 
expected. Prince Galliczin, Favourite of the Regent 


of Muſcovy, firſt Miniſter of Rate and Generaliſ- 


ſimo of the army, advanced through the Ukraine 
towards the Black Sea, with an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand foot and à hundred thouſand horſe, 


Peter the Great, who was deſtined to diſcipline theſe 


troops, was yet a child. Galliczin' propoſed to make 
himſelf maſter of the Crim, a peninſula from 


whence had iſſued fo many ſwarms of Tartars that 


1 


Crim. Galliczin was ſtopped by famine and diſ- 
eaſe, and a great part of his foldiers periſhed, with- 


; j 


carried terror to the very gates of Moſcow. By 
exterminating this hive, he would have greatly 


weakened the Turkiſh power; but When his army, 


which eat up all the countries through which it paſ- 


ſed, had croſſed the Samara, a little river Which is 
the boundary of the Ukraine, it was Preſented with 
a ſmoking deſart, fifty leagues in extent. The 


Tartars had burnt the Whole r country as far as Pre- 
cop, à fortreſs which guards the Iſthmus of the 


out having ſeen the enemy. 

Moroſini, who was more e arid more diſ- 
creet, though his forces were but ſmall, after hav- 
ing made himſelf maſter of the. Dardanels; 'Lepanto, 


Caftelnuovo, Portoleone and ancient Attica, com- 


pleted the conqueſt of Peloponneſus, which was of 


greater value than Candia. The Venetian bombs 


deſtroyed, in this expedition, many monuments of 
antiquity which the Turks had ſpared; and among 


the reſt, the famous temple of Athens dedicated 7 


9 unknown God * a). * bat celebrated city, whoſe 
very 
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very ruins ſtill command reſpect, together with Epi- v. 267. 


daurus and Corinth, ſeemed to rejoice at being under 
the dominion of maſters who were judges of arts 
the, Ottoman empire in this campaign, was the 
Duke of Lorrain. This defender of the houſe of 
Auſtria, after having defeated the Viſir Soliman 
upon the bagks. of the Drave, taken his camp with 
the, tents ſtanding, and paſſed the bridge * Eſſek 
with the runaways, extended himſelf along that 
ner towards Sclavonia, without loſing ſight of 


what remained to be ſubdued in upper Hungary. 


Aria, ſurnamed by the Turks the impregnable, 
yas capable of making great reſiſtance; but when 
ie Viſir intended to reinforce it with twelve thou- 
and Spahis, they refuſed to obey his Commands. 
The ſpirit of mutiny, being communicated from one 


* 


troop to another, almoſt inſtantaneouſly, made the Vi- 


E71 


* 


Belgtade. he army, deſerted by its General, 


„ : 


IV. who had taken Candia, and other iſlands, from 
the Venetians; the Ukraine, Podolia and Volhinia 
from the Poles ; and Hungary from the houſe of 
Auſtria, was upon the point of being ſtripped him- 
ſelf of all his . by the hands of his own ſlaves. 


Nee 30 9 * N þ 
His reign, ever fince the fatal expedition of Vienna, 
75 the Gade of Aa, Europe, and Africa; to the unknown ana 
Foreign"Gots, St. Jerom in particular is clearly of this opinion: 
Cemm in EH ad Titum. C. 1. And yet St. Paul, in his ſer- 
mon before the Areopagites, comprehends the whole inſcription 
| in th ſe two words Ignoto Deo, To the unknown Gag, St. Jerom 
Will have it that he did ſo, in order to give more force to his 


« 


| 1 eaching ; bat it is difficult to imagine, that the belief of one 
God ſtood in need of this inconſiderable advantage, in order to 
be preached with ſucceſs. | | 
„„ D d 3 where 
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we. where e Poland: eee ictories, 
had diſgraees. F oe 1111 


gates of Conſtantino e M 


with them a, ſtill + 


and had all his wiſhes- anticipated, E 
which muſt have coſt the Sultan moſt, was to de- 
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e bus a ſeries of 
When the mütinous 


were arrived at che 
met ſent to demand 
what they Wanted their "Emperor. ö Vang during 
their march, be had already We A 
certain points, which had long 


forced him tg lay on; he had fold: his jewels, re · 


duced his . and hunting-equipages, diminiſhed | 


the expence of his gardens, diſmifled from his ſe- 
raglio a great numher of Sultanas, who carried away 
>; number of flaves,' and 
broke off his . with Kulagli, a paſſion 
equally condemned by the Alcoran and by nature. 


This Catamite, who was one of the pages of his 


muſic, was qreſſed in the ſame manner with himſelf, 
never abſent from his ſide, richer than any Bacha, 
But the ſacrifice 


poſe four of his favourites, two of whom had help- 
ed to ruin the empire: the only crime of the other 
two was being unfortunate. . The army. demanded 
their heads, * he was forced to ſend; them : they 
were thoſe of the Tefterdar, or Treaſurer of the 
empire; of the. Giurumchi- 3 Backs, or Receiver of 


the revenue of the Demeſae- lands ; of the Viſir 


Ibrahim, who had been diſgraced two years before; 


and of Soliman, his ſucceſſor. The latter was a 


formidable inſtance of the revolutions of human 


fortune. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in twenty 


different engagements; and was eſteemed and be 
ved, till the time of his being inveſted with all the 


authority of his maſter. His head was brought to 
the army laſt of all; and the mutingers, at the very 


time when they rejoiced at its —_ mien off, ſeemed 
fin 0 ſhew it ſome whe, 


i | * „ Hitherco 


reformation. in 
excited the murmurs 
. of the publica. He had ket "of ſome extraordi- 
nary taxes, which the diſnpation of his revenues had 
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limits of Conſtantinople ; but the Janizaries ſoon 


lent and unſucceſsful Mabhomet ought to be depoſ- 
d- The Ulema, that is to fay, the aſſembly of 
Lawyers and Divines, met in the moſque of St. So- 
pH where the Emperor's trial was finiſhed in a 
tunes not to be charged with all the calamities of 
the ſtate. On this oceaſion, he repented that he 
had noti'execured; upon his brothers, the cruel law 


en x-for news was brought to the feraglio, 


that it was intended to ſet the crown upon the head 


of his brother Soliman. It was then too late to 
make away with him; for the Boſtangi-Bachi guard- 


ed the apartment of the Princes with an armed 
force. The reins of government were taken from 
Mahomet, and delivered into the hands of Soli - 


maa, ho had languiſned in priſon for forty years. 


When the Caimacan, the Cherif of the moſque of 


St. Sophia, and the Nakib, or keeper of the ſtan- 
dard of Mahomet, ſignified to the Emperor that 


he muſt quit the throne, and that ſuch was the plea- - 


ſure of the nation, he. anſwered ; The will of God 
be done, ſince" bis indignation is deſtined to fall upon 
m bead. Go tell my brother, that the Almighty de- 
daras his 'pleaſure by the: mouth of the people. We 
ke, by this anſwer, that theſe Sultans, with all their 
deſpotiſm, acknowledge a power in the nation ſu- 


perior to their own; and it is a maxim with the 


Lawyers of the Ottoman empire, that this power is 
inherent in all the nations of the worle. 
Mahomet had ſeveral ſons, but they were too 
young to reign. The Turks always chuſe their 
Emperors out of the Ottoman family; but they do 
not think that an infant, a weak, or a wicked Prince, 
has a right to reign, becauſe he is deſcended in a di- 
rect line, or happens to be the firſt · born: Sons, bro- 
e | Dd 4 thers, 


led the way, crying out in the ſtreets that the indo- 


Hie had had too long a feries of misfor- 


5 * 40 
. Hitherts the army had not ventured within the v. 
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to commit all the villainies they can: Appelt 5 
not it all to the honour of their o.]/n morals- 
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thers, or uncles; they chuſe indifferently out of all; 
and have often made a happy cholce. As for 


what farther relates to Mahomet, having ſpared the 
lives of his brothers, he died a natural death; and 
was not taken off by poiſon, as was reported in 
Conſtantinople (a). The ground of ſuchi ſurmiſes 


is, that the people, in all countries, ſuppoſe the great 
n 


While the Turks were employing their ſtrength 


in civil broils, the Duke of Lorrain completed the 
reduction of Hungary. There was yet femaining 


a woman of undaunted' courage, who defended her- 
ſelf to the laſt. Being daughter of the unhappy Se- 
rini, widow of Ragotſki, and wife of Tekeli, the 


had vowed an eternal hatred to the houſe of Auſ- 


tria. She held out for two years in Mongatz, a 
fortreſs where Tekeli had ſhut up his treaſures, 


his archives, and his children, with a ſtrong gar- 
tiſon. He himſelf was wandering about in remote 


ovinces, and could give no afliſtance to his wife; 
who being beſieged by famine, partook at laſt in 


the fate of Hungary; and being carried to Vienna, 
was reduced to repeat her Roſary in a convent, 


while her children were taken from her, and put 


under the tuition of the Jeſuits of Prague. What 


completed her grief, was to ſee the Archduke 


erowned King of Hungary, without an election. 
The victorious Leopold refuſed to grant the Hun- 
garians any terms but a ſcaffold, which he erected 


in the town of Eperies. The blood of the natives 
of that kingdom continued to flow from March to 


December; and the crown of Hungary was declar- 
ed | hereditary by the nobility, in the preſence of 


tlie executioners. It is but a melancholy conſidera- 
tion for the people, that ſo dreadful a method ſhould 


ſucceed. 


(4) Cantemir, tom. il, p. 1 
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One Katifattion: was ſtill wanting to Leopold; Y. 1687, 


namely, to get Tekeli into his power. The Turks, 


vho had ſtored him to liberty, did not give him 
up but afſigned to him the towns of Widin, Ca- 


fanſben, and Lugos, with their territory, which he 
exchanged for the kingdom of Hungary, © | 
The: King of Poland, when he was informed of 
the: horric tragedy that had been acted in Hun- 
gary, repented that he had not ſet that crown upon 
the head of his ſon, when the Hungarians, won 


by bis virtues, ſolicited him to do it, after the 


battle of Vienna. Being now decaying in his health, 

he hoped at leaſt to tranſmit to him that which 
he wore himſelf, and reſolved to take advantage of 
the approaching any,” to make the Poles concur in 
tg * 
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IHE diet, which ought to have been afſem- 
1» bled at Grodno, the preceding year, was now 
appointed to meet; at that place, The King would 
haye choſe it rather at Warſaw, where he hoped to 
make it turn out more to his advantage; but the Li- 
thuanians adhered ſtrictly to the law; and Grodno 
wag fixed upon for the a th of January. The King 
and all his court came there, without delay: Prince 
J ht ws eee himſelf with the 1 
of acting a diſtinguiſhed upon this occaſion, 
was there before the day hk þ He had late- 
I emmanded the army, and taken his ſeat upon 
the throne by his father's ſide in 1686. I heſe 
were 10 many ſteps towards royalty; but there yet 
remained one, which was more 1 — 
If 1 8 . eciſive 
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the throne, only in an aſſembly of the Senate, with- 
vt the conſent. of the nation aſſembled by its re- 
eſentatives : the point now in- queſtion was, to 
tend it in the moſt public manner; and the King, 
who earneſtly deſired it, lent his hand to help him 


= 


nt he  grandees are ſilent, be- 
bf, to loſe: hut in Poland, they ſpeak out, be- 
ane the Prince can take nothing from them. 
The King, however, had no reaſon to expect 
ie oppoſition on that quarter from whence, it pro- 
teded, | He had loaded the Sapieha's with riches, 
honours, and power; and it was they who thought 


heir country to private gratitude, They called 
their aſſiſtance the Miniſters of the Emperor 
ud the Czar, without forgetting the Nuncio from 
Nome: a perſon, whoſe authority in Poland is a 
lrprize to other nations; being allowed a juriſ- 
ion and a tribunal in a republic, whoſe haughty 
hicit is always oppoſing its Kings. 


Tha union that was formed againſt the projects 
e court gained daily new partiſans. The cry 


u, that the laws were no longer reſpected; that an 
tout its conſent ; whereas it could not, even itſelf, 
Lipoſe:of the throne, till it ſhould become vacant: 


og ad menaces were [thrown out of diſſolving the 
ce iet, and taking vigorous- meaſures to ſecure the 


nights of the nation, if Prince James did not im- 


n, rediately leave Lithuania. A hard neceſſity this 
e- rr the ſon of a King, to whom Poland was fo 
on nuch indebted! When the Great are thus obliged 
lc We lubinit to the will of the people, they endeavour, . 
et r leaſt, to find out ſome ſpecious pretext to pal- 
re ate their weakneſs. Prince James found himſelf 
ve WW id | | ſtrongly 
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delle than all. He had as yer been ſeated upon v. 288. 


U ary to the law. 
a they have every thing, even their liberty it- 


emſelves obliged to prefer the conſtitution of 


* 


' art © -H1$ToORY'@ JohN SOBIE SK! 
_ 19-2688. ſtrongly inclined to pay his devotions at a celebrated 
monaſtery, called the Mount of Pazzi, and to hunt 
inthe neighbourhood of Wilna; \ and it happened 
fortunately that his purſuit of abe Same (Carried 
him out of Lithuania 
This act of complaiſance reſtored. tranquillity to 
the diet, and its deliberations were beginning to 
grow! favourable tothe court; but the Queen, 
wo was highly piqued at the affront put upon 
her ſon, was carrying on an intrigue to did 
the aſſembly,” The agent ſhe made uſe of wa 
Dumbreſti; a man of a bold front; ſtrong lungs; 
and turbulent eloquence, who by his clamours, — 
his vero, incapacitated the ttibunal of the nation 
to proceed upon public buſineſs. The: Queen's 
venturing ſo far, was owing to the aſcendant which 
e the King had ſuffered? her to aſumes? 
The King, who was not in the ſecret, and who 
Mtended to Files the opinion of the nation upon 
matters of great importance relating to the ap- 
1 daching campaign, attempted to remedy the evil, 
| ſummoning all the members of the firſt order 0 
the ſtate; to a Senatorial afſembly:; but the.ſpint 
of diſcord was gone forth, and diſturbed all his 
meaſures. The new Cardinal Radziowſki was the 
firſt rock of offence. He was a Senator by virtue 
bc his Epiſcopal character, and? as ſuch,” no one 
diſputed his right to a ſeat in the Senate; "buth 
. was4lſo/'a Cardinal, and upon this:fGoting claimed 
| the; firſt p lace. By the laws of Poland, no rank 
ry han, nant allowed to the Roman purple; and 
for chis reaſon, there had hitherto been only threqiſnas 
Cardinals in that kingdom; Oftus,' 'Radziwi/, andiclig 
_— Prince Caſimir, before he came to the crown. The 
5. Poles had avoided a rupture with them as well a 
4 they could ; but the generality of the nation en 
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x chinede the ſame ſentiments wich the Greeks, in 
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We bod rather, ſaid they, /e the turban 5 Bere, v. 1688, | 
the Cardinals hat. Radziowſki was embar- 
nec with his dignity from the very day that he 
ceived it, and ſtudiouſly avoided both the court 
d the l Senate; the former, becauſe, according to 
de maxims-of Rome, he muſt; have claimed pre- 
cedence before the royal family; and the latter, 
kecauſe. the Biſfiops, his brethren, would make him 
x concelſions;;:1 There was only one event, which 
wuld put an end to all difficulties, by uniting the 
drin a with the purple; f and the death .the 
Archbiſhop: of Gneſna fell out in a lucky ſeaſon, 

y the favour. of the King, Radziowſki was advan · 
fed to that exalted poſt, and became a ſtriking ex- 
ample of the power of fortune. His mother indeed 
vas 2 Sobieſki; but when he ſtudied at Paris, he 
yaygbliged- to live in a manner that ill became his 
buth, He was now, next to the King, the firſt 
perſofi-in the republic, and little imagined, that his 
right of precedence in the Senate would be diſ- . 
puteds but the Biſhops made it an objection, that 
had not yet received. his bulls of inveſtiture from 
Nome. This new difficulty was the more puz - 
ling, as it was unforeſeen but after much heat 
ind many debates, the Biſhop of Cracow convin - 
ed his brethren; that the Pope's bulls. related en · 
trely to ſpiritual functions; and Radziowſki took 
lia ſeat, much - £9: the a ſatisfaction of the King, 
who expected great aſſiſtance from him in the pre- 
nt juncture. But the Primate, whoſe conduct 5 
ms always dark and artful, ſecretly thwarted his 
eügns; and beſides, the minds of the members 
Noere ſo exaſperated, that he could not have been 


* 0 much uſe. N eee oho in on 
en Laſtead of deliberating upon the means of con- 
s, living the war with greater vigour, or making an 


idvantageous\ peace; the firſt perſons that ſpoke, 
welt entirely upon the preſumption of Prince 
An | James, 
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v. 1683, James, the influence of the Queen" in public af 


fairs, the ſuſpieibes reſidence of the Marquis 0 
Bethune in Poland; the intrigues F Franke: ch 


inutility of ſo many expeditions againſt che Tu 


and the diſgrace G feaving Naminlerk ang 
in their power. Their compfamts, however, 


expreſſed at leaſt in reſpet᷑tful terms: but the N. 


latine of Siradis, 4 creature, and even 2 petit 


the moſt outragebus manner, and Called Him s 
bf | 
amples of this fort ate enough to deter thier fü 


his face; an infringer of the laws, an opprefdr: a 
the people, and un etemy to his country (). 


beneficetice ; bot great mitids find a pleiſpfe it 
furniſhing men with opportunities of being ungut. 
ful. | third ef 1 eie 
The King had learnt, from bis difpute with P, 


in tlie diet of 168 5, that thobgh a ſubject fofget 


his duty, a King, Who is the image of God, wp 
to command his temper 3 and therefore he rch 


to all theſe acteuſations; as if they had not Ech. 
cerned himſelf. He made a diſtinction betyeht 
the language of paſſion, and what had ſome appel. 


ance of reaſon. He did not pretend to haye en 


exempt from all faults; and defended himſelf Wh : 
that dignity and moderation Which confoufds the 


efforts of calumny, and diminiſhes real fuults. The 
only revenge he took of the violent Palatine, Wis 


not deing him the honour to addreſs his diſcdhtf 


to hien, but to the pation in general. He had mißt 
no preparation for this apology 3 but having forte 
an habit of ſpeaking in public, and being de 


roughly acquainted with affairs of ſtate,” he could 


any time diſpenſe with the ceremony of delivetiny 


his ſentiments by his Chancellor, and ſpeak, a tht 


Poles call it, ex Throno. 


(a Zaluſki, tom. ii, pas ” F and 1090, 
( i, pages 1059, 90 Whit 
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J well known, there was a Prince in the world, who 
is f thought it no crime to ſell offices of ſtate, and to 
ce bis country to his blind complaiſance for a 
ns, fe. The preacher, whoſe. enthuſiaſtic zeal of- 
k © {ended even thoſe who agreed with him in opinion, 
got. off for only making a recantation, in the ſame 


6 palpit where the offence was given; and the libel 
e condemned to the flames, without any enquiry 
Pls, iter the author (2). FARE FT 

ants | In the midſt of this ſcene of diſtraction, the King 
wht {© could not help ſeeing that the Queen alienated 
17 from him the affections of many of his ſubjects, 
4; ind therefore ſent her away; hut without any di- 
den I nminution of his tenderneſs. She ſet out for War- 
K. w with great reluctance, and full of reſentment 
Been I igainſt thoſe whom ſhe ſuſpected of giving the King 
Wh I this advice. | 4 
the ] He himſelf, when he had calmed the minds of 
The dhe Senators as much as poſſible, propoſed to their 
Wk conſideration the maintenance of the war, and got 
ure I {ſubſidy to be aſſigned for that purpoſe, but fat 
tk J fort of what was neceſſary. | He put an end to 
e f fit aſſembly of the Senate, by proteſting, that, 
td. dotwithſtanding the mortifications they had given 
a um, he would not defert the republic; that the 
fing J bealeneſs of his health ſhould not hinder him from 
the eommanding the army; and that death would be 


velcome to him, if he left Poland victorious and 


(a] Zaluſki, tom. ii, pages 1059 and 1066. | 
905 happy- 


= 
= 


© 
| While this paſſed in the Senate, there was handed L. 1682, 
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F. 1688. happy. He muſt needs have been highly offended 
with the Sapieha's; and yet he honoured with his 
preſence the funeral of one of the brothers, who 


mere pageantry, and in purchaſing prayers for the 


merous retinue of gentlemen in their brother's fer. 
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was Maſter of the Horſe of Lithuania. The Poles 
diſplay as much magnificence in their funerals as in 
their diets. _ The expence the Sapieha's were at in 


foul of the deceaſed, would have ſupplied the ny. 


vice, with bread. The ceremony and the fortoy 
ended together with a great entertainment, where 
all the company got drunk, according to eſtabliſhed 
ooo „„ 
At the ſame. time, a ſcene of a more joyful 
fort was preparing for the King at Wilna, the ca- 
ital of Lithuania ; a city, which, having never 
n its ſovereign, was impatient to pay him its 


hamage.. The people took no part in theſe quar- 


rels of ſtate ; they were attentive only to the glory, 
and the benevolent - diſpoſition of their ſovereign; 
and left it to the grandees to criticize his faults, He 


was received upon the road, and in that great city, 
with thoſe acclamations, and figns of joy which are 
never extorted from a free people | againſt their 


will. 


From Wilna he. repaired to Warſaw, where the 


Queen was impatient to ſee him, as much for the 
pleaſure of ſharing with him in the government, 
as for the love ſhe bore him. She prevailed upon 


him to ſabmit to a courſe of phyſic, before he took 


up arms; and to concert meaſures for marrying 
ier James to a widow, whoſe immenſe poſſeſ- 
ſions were covered all over Europe. This widow 
was the heireſs of the houſe of Radziwil, the ſame 


that Prince James would have married once before, 


in the year 1680, and whom he loſt by means of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, who procured he! 


for his fon, Prince Lewis. The young — 


r T . ]¾ ͤ— . ]⅛ 1 ak. cc 7 
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did not long 
of Poland negotiated at Berlin to get poſſeſſion of 
the widow, with greater hopes of ſucceſs than ever. 
The treaty was already far advanced, and the Poliſh 
Envoy ſent word, that Prince James's preſence was 


neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs. The Prince flew to 


Berlin, entered the town incognito, and had a con- 
ference with the French Miniſter, who was ordered 
by his maſter to ptomote the match, with a view 


to take off King John from the intereſts of the 


houſe of Auſtiia. He had a private interview 
with the young widow, and got from her a formal 
promiſe to marry him in eight months, (by which 
time her mourning would be out,) upon pain of for- 
feiting all her fortune. The marriage-preſents were 

ven and received on each ſide, and the Prince 

t out for Warſaw, perfectly ſatisfied with his ſuc- 
ceſs. In conſequence of this match, he would be 
in poſſeſſion of four duchies in the heart of Poland, 


acquite great perſonal weight, and be a conſiderable 


ſtep nearer to the throne. 

The news of the Prince's ſucceſs was received 
with great joy by the court of Warſaw, and parti- 
cularly by the King, who loved his ſon tenderly, and 
ſtood in great need of laying his heart open to the 
impreſſions of joy. But it was only a tranſitory 
yy which was ſoon followed by grief. While 

rince James was returning home with his promiſe, 
à more fortunate rival actually married the Lady 
at Berlin. The Huſband was Prince Charles of 
Newburg,. third ſon to the Elector Palatine, and 
brother to the Empreſs. The Elector of Branden- 
burg, to whom Leopold held out the alluring ob- 
je of a regal crown, favoured this act of treache · 
ty, if the ill offices which the maxims of politics 
have ſanctiſied in the morality of ſovereigns, can 
We by that name. It was Rill the 2 


% 


enjoy his acquiſition ; and the court V. 1688. 
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v. 1688. Leopold who thwarted all the views of his ally, the 


| King of Poland; .. 
This mortifying blow was received. by che court 


of Poland with all the tranſports of grief and re- 
venge. While the ſurprize was yet recent, the 


Marquis of Arquien, who had quitted France with- 
out loſing the vivacity of a Frenchman, propoſed 
ſending the inſulted Prince to Hamburg, with his 
uncle the Count de Maligny, andi a third champion, 
to challenge the ſucceſsful rival. The Prince re. 
liſhed: this expedient: but the King conſidering, 
that, if his ſon ſhould fall, it would be a greater 
loſs than he had already ſuſtained, and that in caſe 
of his being victorious, it was. very uncertain, whe- 
ther the Princeſs would: marry the murderer of her 


- Huſband, prevented its being put in execution. If 


John had been maſter of a force equal to that of 
Leopold or Lewis XIV. he would not have been 
affronted with, impunity in the perſon of his ſon. 
As things were, he ſubmitted to the only expedi- 


ent he had left, and acted as his weakneſs, and: in- 


deed reaſon itſelf, required. He conſulted the Poliſh 
Lawyers concerning the promiſe given bythe faithleſs 
Princeſs, and the penalty to which ſhe had ſubjected 
herſelf. They were of opinion that the King had 
a right to confiſcate all; her eſtates; but ſuch a 


| ſentence could be. pronounced only by the ol 


of the nation aſſembled-inca;general diet; and the 
nation was, at this juncture. wholly intent upon 
war. The negotiation of Berlin, and the weak 
ſtate of the King's health, put off, till the month 
of Auguſt, the opening of the anker, e 
was attended with no ſucceſs. 

The King could not quit his deſigns upon the 
two crowns of Moldavia and Walachia, which -he 


hoped to leave to his family, if that of Poland 
ſnould pas into other hands. He was ſo much 


f malten * with i. great object as to forget Ka- 


nünieck; 5 


Ale... 
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minieck; and therefore the Poles continued their 
rt murmurs. They marched, however, under, his 
e- WW ſtandards, induced more by the reſpect which is 
we due to heroic qualities, than by a conviction that 
n- WW it was for the intereſt of their country, He led 
2d the army, as in 1686, through Pokruſia and the 
is Bucovine. | When he came to Pererita, where he 
n, had left troops and workmen, he ſaw the ruins of 
e- WM that deſerted town, changed into houſes, the neigh- 
2, bouring villages repeopled, and the lands culti- 
er WW vated: and this was the only ſatisfaction he en- 
ſc joyed in the whole expedition. He haſted to croſs 
e- Wl the Pruth, in order to make ſure of Walachia, 
er from which he had hitherto received nothing but 
If WW vague expreſſions. of ſubmiſſion, extorted by fear 
of Wl only. Though he had as yet neither eſtabliſhed 
Al, ner quartered troops in that country, as he 

n. nad done in part of Moldavia, he looked upon it 
li- an eaſy conqueſt. | 
n- But an event, quite contrary to the long drought 
ſh W which had fo much incommoded his army in 
eſs W 1686, threw him into ſtill greater difficulties. There 
ed Wl fell ſo violent and continual a rain, that in a few 
ad days the brooks were obanged into torrents, the 
a ſtreams into rivers, and the whole country into a 

nal W vaſt lough,, The army, however, crawled on as 
he W as far as the river Chocava, which they paſſed with 
on IM incredible difficulty. But when they came to the 
ak W Seret, it was impoſſible to attempt to paſs it. They 
uh W wandered about upon its banks, changing the ſitua- 
ch tion of the camp every day, in order to aveid 
If finking in the mire, and to divert the ſoldiers fin 
atending too much to the hardſhips they ſuffered, 
dix weeks were thus loſt by means of the inunda- 
tion; and there appeared no hopes of its ceaſing. 
The Turks and the Tartars faid, that heaven un- 
dertook their defence, and they never made theit 
k; I appearance. The army, being” defeated by the ele- 
3 > | ments, 


| did not deſpair. The brave Selim-Gerai, whom the 


conferences were carrying on, (an interval often 
fatal to the ſtrongeſt party) the Cham was daily 


ceſſary to decamp in ſearch of food; and as he re- 
treated, the Cham cut in pieces his rear-guard. 
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ments, marched back towards Poland, haviog loſt 


a greater number of horſes, and more baggage, 


chan if it had met the enemy. The heavy ar- 


998 2 was buried in the Bucovine, in order to be 
dug up again at a convenient ſeaſon,” 

But it was not in Poland only that thi Chriſtian 
ide were unfortunate: the ſame want of ſucceſs 
attended them in other parts. The Muſcovites 
had reſumed their deſign upon che rim; and Gal. 
Hin, who had failed in his former attempt, again 
commanded the expedition. Precop was beſieged 

an army of two hundred thouſand men, who 
attacked it with fourteen hundred pieces of cannon. 
The Tartars gave all up for loſt, but the Cham 


Turks had depoſed after the battle of Vienna, was 
reſtored to his throne, out of reſpect to his ſupe- 
rior abilities. He amuſed the Ruſſian General, by 
propoſing an accommodation, as a means to pre- 
vent the effuſion of blood; and diſputed the terms 
ke one reſolved to ſurrender, and aiming only to 
alleviate the weight of his ill fortune. While the 


growing ſtronger from behind, and Galliezin weak: 
er by conſuming his proviſions; nor did he per- 
ceive tlie ſnare that was laid for him, till it was ne- 


88a 


Thus the Tartars were ſaved” by the addreſs and of 


 cotirage of their chief, without humbling the ſpi- ci. 
15 kit ot the Muſcovites: 51 Galliczin had no ſooner w. 


ned the banks of the Samara, after a march I | yu 
of tliree weeks, than he diſpatched couriers to Moſ- I i: 


row and Warſaw,” with advices that he had beat th 
the Tartars; and purſued them beyond Precop. Je 


The two capitals * made public rejoicings, when Ha 


* ought to have put on Ii fa and the * 
neral, h 1% 
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neral, before he returned home, received compli- v. 2688. 
ments from the Regęept, and ample rewards for 
his army; a practice common enough in the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, except in the reign of Peter the Great. 
The Venetians laid ſiege to Negropont, ancient- 
| ly called Chalcis, in Eubœa. This Ifland, the 
an feſt i in all the Archipelago, was taken from them 
eſs by the irreſiſtible Mahomet II. Moroſini was ani- 
tes mated by the recollection of the calamities that his 
al. countrymen ſuffered at the time of this loſs :. his 
ain imagination was full of the ideas of the, brave Eriz- 
zed 20 ſawed in two, his daughter ſtabbed in defend- 
ho ing her virtue, and all the inhabitants, of both 
on. MW ſexes, above the age of twenty, devoted to death. 
am He hoped to avenge ſo much barbarity and murder, 
the and to reſtore. to his country a part of its ancient 
vas dominions. His efforts were amazingly great; 
pe- but the reſiſtance of the Turks was ſtill greater; 
by and his attempt miſcarried. | 
re- Of all the powers engaged in this war, none 
ms had any ſucceſs but the Emperor Leopold, who, 
to W without ſtirring from his cabinet, purſued the Turks 
the from one loſs to another. The new Sultan, So- 
ten I liman III. was no formidable enemy. He had 
uly been forty years in priſon, ſtudying the Alcoran, 
ak- and was unrivalled in the practice of religious ex- 
er- IM erciſes. The zealots eſteemed him much; the Di- 
ne- van little; and the ſoldiery not at all. He had the 
re- merit, however, of knowing his own weaknels ; 
rd. WM and therefore made Leopold the moſt advantageous 
and offers by his Ambaſſador Mauro Cordato, a phyſi- 
ſpi-cian of Padua, whoſe: firſt maxim in negotiation, 
ner was that ſaying of the Poet Saadi; that a lie which 
rch © gains the point, is better than truth which miſſes 
Jol. / But his maxim, if he made uſe of it upon 
beat "this occaſion, did not ſucceed; for Leopold re. 
op. jected all the offers he made with his uſual 
hen ee which was lill- encreaſed by proſpe- 
Ge- U $5 rity. 
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I. 1688, rity. He was no greater a warrior than Soliman; 


but with 4 a profound nd ſkill in politics, and great 
firmneſs. of mind, he founck Generals in all the 
Princes of Europe. He naw © aer his fa. 
180 from the Duke of Lorrain to the y young 


 Eledtor of Bavaria, whom he had lately made his 


ſon in. law, and entruſted” him with the command 
of the army, and the ſiege of the important town 
of Belgrade, Which was taken by ſtorm before the 
Viſr's face. 

Leopold was. juſt upon the point 'of driving 
the Turks out 8 Europe; but he undertook A; 
much at wh by entering into the famous league 
of Augſburg 17 0 Lewis XIV. which divided 
his altert and his forces. This new Teague 
placed Innocent XI. in a very fingular ſituation : 
for he gave his benediction equally to the attack that 


was made upon the Turks, and that which was pre- 


paring to be, made upon the Moſt C hriſtian King, 
is fortune was ſuch as muſt needs have aſtoniſhed 
himſelf: he was the ſon of a banker of Milan, 


and came to be able to aſſiſt the empire of Poland 


againſt the Turks with his money y, and the Vene- 
ns with his gallies. He was inſulted indeed in 
ns itſelf by Lewis XIV. but it was not till af- 
ter he had firſt had the courage to affront him. 
The King of Fi rance, on his ſide, laboured more 
than eyer 18 break the connection between the 
Emperor and the King of Poland, while the latter 
imagined he had a realon' for adhering. to it with 
more firmneſs than beſore. The taking of Bel- 
grade had ven the alarm to Walachia, and in- 
duced it to put itſelf under the protection of the 
Emperor; and John hoped that the Emperor would 
360 it uf to him, according 9, a | cn treaty 


etween them. 'By this event, the object of his 


he, e . would. be Tagpily ob- 
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chia to his view, without any deſign of giving it. 
The King of Poland, in his preſent ſituation, 
cannot but excite compaſſion, as a Prince, who, 
with great qualities and little power, is made the 
ſport of a ſuperior potentate. He was deſtined to 
be To in more ways than one, as he experienced 
in the diet, of which 1, come now to give an ac- 
T 2 
The kingdom grew weary of a ruinous league, 
of which Vienna reaped all the profit; and was in- 
clined to make a . with the Turks. 


An Envoy from the Cham of Tartary came to 
offer that Prince's mediation, with very advantage-, 


ous conditions. Ihe Emperor was highly averſe 
to this ſeparate treaty ;, and the King did not much 
reliſh it, for the reaſons above mentioned. But 
Leopold apprehended that the republic would get 
the better f its Sovereign. | N 
Another point which was to be diſcuſſed in the 
diet, gave him alſo ſome concern, and this was 
the propoſed confiſcation pf the Princeſs of New- 
burg's vaſt eſtate to Prince James's uſe. He 
was diſpleaſed to think that his brother in-law, the 
Prince of Newburg, ſhould marry the heireſs of 
the houſe of Radziwil, and be deprived of all her 
„ a a; X | 1 
To avoid theſe inconveniences, there was only 
one method to be taken, which was to get the 
diet diſſolved, as ſoon as it thwarted his views; 
and this method he took. He prevailed upon the 
Elector of Brandenburg, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to court him in order to be made a King, and 
whoſe money made him powerful at Warlaw, to 
enter. into his ſcheme. He gained over to his in- 
tereſt the Sapieha's, who had great influence in the 
Senate, and the Equeſtrian order; and when things 
were thus ſet in order, the diet was opened. 
E e 4 The 
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tained :, but the Emperor only held out, Wala- V. 2688. 
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The debates rurned Var: firſt upon Prince James's 
claim. The lawyers had given it as their opinion, 
that the Princeſt's · fortune was forfeited to him, 
by her ee broke her promiſe; and that the pe- 


nalty was'jultly incurred, becauſe ſhe had ſubjected 


herſelf to it by a voluntary act. In reply to theſe 
ar gumunts, the contrary party offered reaſons, which 
at Kalt made the point doubtful. I here were others, 
who, affecting to ſtand neuter, (though this was 
far Hein their intention) cried out; that it was not 
a time to mind the intereſts of the royal family, 
when the republic had- fuch' imporrane buſineſs of 
her own to 7 to. The proper queſtion to 
be debated; was, Whether they fheu'd" accept the ſe- 
parate peare "that was offered them ly the Turks, or 
continue the war with redoubled v gur; Some were 
eager for peace, and others as - earneſt! for war. 
The King himſelf agreed in opinion with theſe laſt: 
but the attention of the aſſembly was taken off from 
this ſubject by, the diſeuſſion of another point that 
was ſtafted. He was reproached with the treaty 
made in 1686, with Muſcovy, by which he ceded 
to that crown two cities, a Palatinate and a duchy. 
This exchange of certain poſſeſſions in lieu of un- 
certain advantages, had been made with the con- 
ſent of the Senate only: and it being neceſſary that 
the diet ſhould ratify it, it was now debated, whe- 


ther it ought do ſo, againſt the public intereſt (a). 


This objeftion to the King's conduct was ſoon 
ſucreeded by another. The Queen was always ſup- 
poſed to have put him upon every meaſure that 
was diſagreeabſe ro the republic: and Raphael Leſc- 
zinſki, Palatine of Poſnania, a man reſpectable for 


Ms, own. merit . Ag ſtill hore” ſo for being 
b eie 1 ane. 
ita) Zaluſti, tom. ii. . p. 113 fa. ine 
6, His perſonal abilities, 7 pported by. the Pendo of his 
bychs raĩſed him to the highclt offices of the republic. He 


5 
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rd by L'nland, and is now adored by Lorrain, 


ſerve his country. e knew that the Queen was 


ling. She was. exalted, he ſaid, above the reſt 
* of her ſex in ſpirit and abilities; but a mere 


« woman in intrigue and artifice. Of what uſe. 
added he, is ſuperior ſenſe, if it be employed 
only to foment diſcord among all the orders of 
« the ſtate ? She complains frequently of the bad- 
« neſs of her health; we commiſerate her caſe ; but 
« ſhe is indebred for it to her too great applica- 
tion to affairs of ſtate, which the public will 


« readily excuſe her, for not meddling with at all.“ 


The Queen had lately loſt a female confident, whoſe 
death gave great joy to the city, and even to the 


court. The Falatine was very ſevere upon her 


memory, and took occaſion to make it a freſh | 


matter of objection. to the Queen (a). It would 
have been much leſs dangerous to offend the King 
than the Queen, who declared openly that ſhe diſ- 


liked all ſpeakers of truth ; but in Poland the laws 
protect che ſubjects from the indignation of their. | 


ſoverei n. 


In this manner, the ſeMons of the d et paſſed 
way in quick tranſitions ſrom one ſubje& to an- 
aber ane coming; to any sigen. Theſe 


was Martha! of the. diet that wade the n 3 hs. 


Torks, in 1683, Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, Grand-Trea- 
ſurer, and General of Great Poland. He matiried a daughter 
of the Grand-General Jablorowſki, by whom he was the fa- 
ther of King Staniſlas. | 


005 Zaluſki,. tom. ii. p. 1104, and 1147. 


pub. 


gas. not afraid to diſpleaſe the gourt in order to, 


eaballing buſily, in — * to bring on again, be- 
bre the diet, the confiſcation. of the Princeſs of 
Newburg's fortune, which was a queſtion produc- . 
ive. of nothing but confuſion; He therefore aimed 
is diſcourſe agaioſt her, and ſaid nothing of the 


| 425, «, 
he father | of a Prince who has been long mas v. 165g. 


* 4 N % 
* 
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With 
had refuſed to 


un 


public diſſentions were the occaſion al of private 
quarrels: Count Vielpolſki chaflenged the Stand. 


ard. Rearer of * Cracow, who tefüſed to fight, not 


for want of courage, or But of reſpect for the lag 


d God or man; but becavle it happened to be 82. 
_ rhjday, a day which is held peculiefly Tacred in the 
ſyltem of Poliſh devotion.” 07 font to ont 


4 
4 


| 


In the mean rinie; the diet continued Nt 


on ing,” but 
on gy eget diſpatch of Buſineſs. Thi 


1: "nels. They 
the King upon the ſubject of 


his famy-concerhs: and he and all che orders af 


made a long and abſurd harangue; aud pretendin 


the ſtate were no obliged” to lend an ear to a 


f F Biſhops,” *Calimir Opa. 


infki, Biſhop of Culm, wo Was one of them, 


= 


that the King was prejudiced againſt his" caüſe, ad 


dreſſed him in theſe words; either ceaſe to ragn 


at A or reipn with juſtice.” | All his brethren, and 
% +8 LS wy #4 "© 4 \, *i& „ 1 BE 
particularly” the Cardinal Primate, expreſſed imme: 
diately their difapprobation of his behaviour. Mac- 
zinſki, Palatine of Beltz, confounding the inno- 
cent with the guilty, cried out, that all the Biſhops 


ought to be expelled the Senate, and ſent to Rome. 


One of them anſwered, - < We were Poliſh noblemen 


* before we were Biſhops: in the former capacity, 


eg we ate as eſſentially connected with Poland as you: 

jn the latter, we are your paſtors,” which gives us 
din new title to reſpeck.“ The quarrel quickly 
grew warm, and would have proceeded to great ex- 


tremities, if the King, forgetting for àa moment the 


affront put 1 57 himſelf, had not interpoſed and 
But 


ſtoppec it. But the ſaying öf the Biſhop of Culm 
was tilt a Toad upon his mind. He required that 
the Frelate ſhould publickly retract it, and aſk par- 


don declaring thüöt it was owing to a ſudden {tart 


of paſſion, and thrown out without fefſecton. Some 


of the Senators had prevailed upon the Biſhop to give 


* 
k * 1 
* 
. 


the King this ſatisfaction, but many more diſſuaded 


WP 


"S * 27. 
5 tre ae 


* 
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At has la 
Meme of ode 


lp, 7755 3, but the Dutch made an offer of theirs. 


The Mik. of Raute a laid * them all theſe 
arcumſtances z. hut b minds were in ſuch a fer- 
70 that they e hurried e other mt 
„ 1 
he only. thi that feamed to; fix their atten» 
bon, Was tl tings of Lyſinſki, a nobleman of Li- 
Sil: F had been educated among the Jeſuits, 


2 0 Tron ks life, diſtinguiſhed only 


beneficence and humanity, His love 


ha religious, truth had temp him 80 ridicule ſome 
of the Poliſh $i e e might perhaps have 


ken forgiven. this fault, if he had not been poſ- 
of a gonſiderable fortune, which, by the laws 
land, was to be divided between the informer 


hagge proof that could be produced was a note 


it. by Ly afk in a book e * exiſtence: of: 2 


59 6 1 40 chi 365 


Baberift ifs Cad: Zalutt, tom. i ii, p- 110%, 
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ED occaſioned a great ex- 
Mita tion 8 pn — 7 is one of the moſt con - 
0 le ad 8 7 that can happen to a corg cou 
oy es ear, before the 
t in four years time, 
gary? Ne. — . war 8 
and ſeventy millions, andred a ity 

thouſand Fr anch 1 It is true pris Poland has 


nk: exchequer. He was accuſed of atheiſm 
i hal a man in public office. The 


in, \T he repro et many had a greater effect Y, a 
ichn che 35 hg e r 
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1 i 2 15 
e 540 Bot 6; The Polit 
abe Primate's h to "Car. 
d 1 vired a fem för that dightty 
ana Had? lrg deen Kekißg 
10 in the. goo races of the court 
neying th © he Had how found it, 
. undertook te Ln the accuſation” and contrived 
to ee Us * le”  ffembly,"and” particularly. the 
np 'of Bifhs ifs enter warmly int the caule. 
The & nequence Was, that Ef niki, after under- 
going che Tits line of the 25 1 the hands of 

Bikop, a bell protected, BY lefon, From 
puniſhment” in i867 ger Yo "was burnt'in this 
he RT, of cbndemnatl fon” was "expreſſed f in 
l terms; that” the blaſphemer had rot 
cher che exiſtence of God, but the docttine i 

of the | Trinity,” and the ' divige maternity of 'the 

. Virgin Mary 72 95 Tbere were few enthlt bn 

Bad not a inſtances of noblemen's be 

gully 0 " riots,” rapes,” affahnations; and vii 

| of hohes; bat ache laws" of Phlanid'do nor fuf 

Ae 1 85 leman' 7 arreſted bekofe be is Con- 

inals Had always Rad time to el. 


BY che pt bidde. Upott the | prefent occaſion, 

the law was Violated, and F yſinſkr®arrefted'as 

28 Acchfed. When the form, dee e wn was 

E at, Rome, chat ft” difapproved'fo inhu- BY m. 


ity lg cute and rhe” tGached himſelf 
More thar on RAS as for hay 5 Chee this futon 
bee on” "of 20 Zak: ius 4 L Int 2 N 77 51 { 
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Aid Out. ACCAI 


tie 1 0 ere, the 1] 

ily, Drought, h 

in; i Imperial Faction 0 the D 

ar. a potelt and. leave, the aſſembly. 
ry, in che next day, and ſent repe 

Sulkowfki, to perſuade him to return, 


no Wl Pogitia made 


n. ft; to reſtore;the powers of the diet, by prevailing 
. pon bis collegue and friend, Sulkowſki, to re- 


my In che name, of your country 1, anſwered the 


is Wl nd not bing But him, 


ear wre spoke, wers an affront to the whale Senatg- 
dos da Order in the perſon. of the Caſtellan; and the 


11 Wl Biſhop of Wilna thought himſelf ovliged to avenge 
che inſult, by reprimanding the Deputy in very 
87 baughty and ſevere terms. But Dambrowſki 
he freared the Biſhop with greater roughneſs than he 
bad done the Caſtellan; he even lifted up his hand 


earing any more. The Caſtellan of Sa- 
nogitia made a laſt. effort, by conjuring, in the name 
uf. their country, Dambrowſk!, N of great in- 
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on il Tribune: e rather, i | the name, of the King : Jet 
. ITbeſe words, which were 
m. made more offenſiye by the manner in which they 
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this 40710 . ious geſt 


1685 to f N E him EO 1 6 7 1 


9 9 65 10100 8 if the fiery, depity 
e 
the churches were opened. again, hut the diet | wa 
| ed; and d.the ment ers 2 with. them to their 
ee 651 Provi oe the, 98 y, of the contend- 
factions,” The next day, the King received / 
billet which the Elector of Brandenburg's Miniſter 
had dropped. 1 Abe ſubltatee-of it was, that the 
SN: | their, Part well, and deſerved the 


po 7 "the ſpirit "Xt fon that a agitat- 
ed the nation in t is diet, the condition of 1215 
TW ſeem much to be pitied. Place them under the 
NE e a ſin 100 Cs 75 5 
tually complainin e weight of their 
1 e \ 0G: enjoyment of liberty, 


"TS 


and they know. not how to. uſe it for their on 
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i 
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en. N 72 7 


8 diet boring, come to; no 1 9 5 abun 
ws peace or war, and the negotiations with t urks 
being infenhbly NN the, war was continued by 
virtue, of the treaty of alliance, but. in a very feebl: 
manner. he army Was n commanded by the 
3 but by Jablonou ſſei, t he hero who was beſt 
_ mv able to ſupply his place: Tar ths the troops were few 
1 in number, and ill paid. .could attempt no- 
be 104 1 prize 

Ir Here well formed; but 

the Turks, ho were attentive. to the ent nee 

of their 185 ng 14 5 red them abortiy 1 

"The ſucceſſe Were Kay's appro- 
PRA to the forcunare Leopold, But en i 


Tirol fo valles #09; 40632106} £54 
% Zulu, tom. ii. p. 1131. 
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off Adent' Rome, that the beſt time of making 1 up Y 7. 1689. 

matters with an ene is after 4 victory, was not 

me rale of * conduè LY Turks came to ſye 
as welt 


p 


ed their propofals. Europe bounded: at th 
mew ih Generaley-partieular)y France and the 205 
pics] Prince Eewis of Baden carried the Imperial 
tandards into Servia and Bulgaria, where, after 
laving/defeated*the Turks in three engagements, he 
wole from chem t e towns of Niſſa and 
Widin. 14 Qfti 4 213. 

Phe Infidels had the good ſortune to eſcape "be 
ing moleſted this year by the Venetians. Moroſith 
was prepar 
by a long fir of illneſs; and the republic, which 
had lately 
mand! of its / forces with him only, The abilities of 
tie now Prince were equally great in the army and 
inthe ſenate; nor did he at all fear the menace 
which) had been made to one of his predeceſſors, by 
Mahomet II. who having puſhed his conqueſts to 
tie very gates of Venice, and hearing of the cere- 
mony of the Doge'ꝰs eſpouſing tlie Agri riatie Sea; ſaid; 
hut he wou ſoon ſend him ib tbe bottom of the ſea 
num mate bis marriage: Moroſini, though en- 
{bled by ſickneſs, was ſtill dreaded by the Turks. 

The Muſcovites were too mut hi agitated with in- 
tine commotions (of which the Regent and Gal- 
lein were the authors and rhe” Vitis) to march 
out, of their own county, and therefore gave no 
altanct te) the league. This circumſtance was a, 
feſhvavorcifieation/ts the King of ' Poland, who Was 
etpoſvd to everlaſting incurfions from the Tartars. 
WMeulamity of a heavier nature confpired alfs to in- 
geaſe his: afitibhn;; one of the ten miraculous 
—— welk deſolated Egypt in the days of Mo- 

f 
W thick, with Nen of locuſts 


KING of re 1, = 


— 


at Vienna; at Warſaw ; but he 


ing to attack them, but was prevented 


electec him Doge, would truſt the com- 


ed in Poland! The whole country 


that 


432 
Y. 068g.” that were brought by the wind from Aſia. Their 


cauſed aſtoniſhment at Paris, and in other parts of 


Europe, 
curiolity, while Poland was devoured by them, 
The graſs, corn, fruit, and even the bark of the 


thing royal in the ſtate they aſſumed; having al. but 
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colour was a deep black, and their ſize ſuch as 
where they were ſent in boxes as objects of 


trees was eat up by theſe voracious inſets, which 
continued plundering for two months from their 
arrival, till they were killed by the coming on of 
the froſt. Their carcaſes made ſome amends, ill 1 
though but ſmall, by manuring the ground againſt Wi 11 
the ſucceeding year, which proved to be wy fruit. ! 


ful. 
The preſent year begun and ended in ſorrow; 


but the King had a larger ſhare of it than his ſub- 


jets. A diet in which all his views proved abor- : 
tive; the miſcarriage of his attempt upon Kami- b 
nieck ; the dearth that deſolated the kingdom; the f 
jealouſies of oppoſite factions; the diſſenſions that il t 
reigned among all the orders of the ſtate; all theſe il b 


circumſtances filled his mind with melancholy. His 


own ſuſpicions greatly added to the weight, and Bi 'p 
him on to an act of power, which in other ff g 
countries would have paſſed for an undoubted right MM 'ly 
of the crown, The Grand- Chancellor, Wielopol- Ml k 
ſki was lately dead, after many ſecret conferences I de 
with a faction that oppoſed the court. A rumour Wl th 
had got abroad that the Sapicha's were contriving Ml 80 
to dethrone their benefactor; and that the Primate WM hit 
Radziowſki was an accomplice in the ſcheme, as ere 


well as Wielopolſki, though both related to the . 


King. It was not ſaid upon whoſe head they de- 1a 
ſigned to ſet the crown; but the perſons, who va- Bu 
lue themſelves upon prying into every thing, were I 'his 


poſitive that the Sapicha's did not intend to let it go the 


out of their own family. There was already fome- dhe 


ys a numerous guard, and a. retinue that 


the * 


R 
" 
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tis largeſt ſtreets in the city. Event of the perſons, v. 1635. 


who did not ſuppoſe them to he either ambitions or 


ungrateful enough to aim at the crown of Poland, 
there were few who did not believe that they inted- 


ed to ſepatate from it the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
which they already governed with almoſt ſovereign 
iuthority. 1 1 „ Err n 


rr ee err £33 7H : 
The King depended upon unravelling the myſtery, 


bye means of the” papers which the Chancellor left 


behind him; and ſent” Prince Czartoriſki to ſearch 


them. The widow refuſed to admit him into her, 


palace, and invoked the” aſſiſtance of the laws and 
the grandees of the ſtake. The Palatine of Sitadia 
vrit and ſpoke in her defence; the number of op- 
ponents encreaſed daily; and the King, being ſtop- 
ped by the public clamour, got nothing but hatred 
by Kis attempt. If he had ſucceeded in getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of the papers, he would have diſcovered no- 
thing, becauſe the Chancellor, finding himſelf near 
his end; had burnt all that could betray the ſecret, 


After all, whether the conſpiracy was real, is a 
point about which the memoirs of that time differ 


greatly :"aridan hiſtorian is bound to relate preciſe- 
ly what he knows, inſtead of conjecturing what he 
knows.hot.”” However this be, as every patticular or- 


der is conſidered in Poland as an inſtrument of tyranny, 


the King was accuſed of aiming at abſolute pou er. 


Some indications of this paſſion had indeed eſcaped 
bim; bot if he was ſeriouſly bent upon it, is it 


credible that he would have called together the diet 


5 often ? He could not be ignorant, that when a 


nation is aſſemnbled, it is always ſuperior to its chief. 
But he preferred the intereſts of the republic before 
bis om authority; for there was no reign in which 


the natſon was ſo frequently aſſembled, not only in 


te ordinary Cymitia, which return every two years, 


but alſo upon extraordinary occaſions, when the law 


does not require it. This was the caſe in the pre- 
| F f ſent 
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HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
ſent year, in which a diet was opened on the 18th 
of January, | LOS 

The principal ſubject of its deliberations was the 
ſeparate peace which the Turks till continued to 
offer to Poland: Reflect, ſaid they, who were for 
<« jt, to the King, upon your fruitleſs efforts againſt 
* Kaminieck, upon your ruinous expeditions into 
% Moldavia, upon the impoſſibility of raiſing freſh 


4 ſupplies, upon the ſeven years war which has ex- 


e hauſted Poland, in order to exalt the houſe of 


« Auſtria. Alliances, after all, are binding only 


© to a certain degree; and it would be madneſs to 
<<. imitate the Saguntines who ſacrificed themſelves 
. *© to their friendſhip for the Romans. The Em- 
„ peror himſelf violates his engagements to the 
league, by furniſhing it with fewer troops, ſince 
* he has taken up arms againſt France: nor is it 
«* our fault, if he will make peace, neither when he 
* conquers, nor when he is conquered, Let him 
«© therefore carry on the war with his own forces, or 
& furniſh us with the means of continuing it (a)“. 


The kingdom of Poland was actually unable to 


pay its troops. Innocent XI. was dead; and it 
was uncertain, whether his ſucceſſor Alexander VIII. 
would follow his example in employing the revenues 
of the church to humble the Ottoman power. 
The King, who felt the force of theſe reaſons for 
making peace, was in a very perplexing ſituation; 
but the Emperor kept him ſteady to the league, by 
giving him, great hopes, which might perhaps be 
_ fulfilled in the end. The French faction, which 
talked of nothing but peace, and was encreaſing 
every moment, ſeemed likely to get it reſolved on. 
This faction was ſecretly animated by three French- 
men ; the Marquis de Bethune, the Abbe de Gra- 


{a) Zaluſki, tom. il. p. 1187, 
| | vel, 
\ 2 | 
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| vel, and Caillet de Teil, a Counſellor of the parlia- v 


ment. 


The houſe of deputies, being gained over by 


Leopold and John, was for war; and exclaimed 


violently againſt the three French Miniſters, but 
particulary againſt Gravel. Though he had already 


i 


him, by the Grand-Treaſurer, that if he did not 
go, he ſhould be tried for his diſobedience ; but he 
eluded the menace by taking refuge in a religious 
houſe. The diet ſuppoſing him gone, reſumed its 


deliberations, and conſented at laſt to the continua- 


tion of the war (@). It ſeldom happens that the 
nation aſſembles, without giving birth to ſome new 
conſtitution. The Beds of Fujtice ( in Poland 
have no relation to public affairs. It was ordered, 
that, in every diet, the King ſhould, on certain 
days, aſſume the office of Judge, and try private 
cauſes, by the ſtrict letter of the law. Such are 
the Beds of Juſtice, or, according to the Poliſh ex- 
preſſion, the comitial judgments in that kingdom. 
Before the time of Stephen Battori, when fixed tri- 
bunals were eſtabliſhed, the Kings of Poland travel- 


led into every province to diſtribute juſtice to their 


ſubje&ts. Henry de Valois ſoon grew tired of this 


cuſtom : Upon my ſoul, ſays he, theſe Poles have al- 


ready made me a Fudge and a Counſellor: I ſuppoſe 
that they will ſoon be for having me plead at the bar. 
He had forgot that the firſt Kings the world ever 
law were Judges. X 

It is uſual to end the diet with a farewell-baran- 
gue to the King, which is always more or leſs filled 
vith hyperbole. The great qualities which the 
(a] Zalufki, tom: ii. p. 1162 and 1163, | 

(b) A Bed of Fuftice in France, is when the King comes to 
the! parliament, and tak es bis ſcat upon the throne. Richeler., 


Ff 2 I 


been deſired to leave the kingdom, he reſolved to 
ſtay there. The republic ſent him an order to depart, 
which he paid no regard to. The King ſignified to 


2 
. 1699, ' : 


635 
v. ibse. King was really poſſeſſed of, ſaved the orator many 
a lie; but he advanced ſeveral fal ſhoods with regard 
to the preſent tranquility of the republic, which he 


attributed the honour of to the King. 
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Inſtead of 
tranquillity, the factions ran as high as ever; and 


even before the diet broke up, the army entered in- 


were not entirely prevented by this means. 
advanced to the very gates of Lublin, in little Po- 
land; and had it not been for a ſpy, the King him. 


to a confederacy, and declared to the Generals that 
it would not march, till more than twenty millions, 


that were in arrear for pay, were diſcharged. The 


republic thought herſelf happy, that the ſoldiers 


were ſo moderate in the fury of trier revolt, as not 


to threaten military execution (4). 

This confederacy, occaſioned by want of money, 
which is a common evil in a ſtate that has no 
commerce, put an end to the whole plan of the 
campaign. It was thought ſufficient to keep the 


troops upon the frontier, in order to hinder the in- 


curſions of the Tartars, whoſe ravages, however, 
They 


{elf had been in danger of being taken priſoner (b). 
Theſe repeated incurſions were the ſad effects of the 
preſent critical ſituation. When troops are ill paid, 
and ill clothed, they forget their valour and their 
duty. The 'officers, convinced of the juſtice of 
their complaints, were afraid to exert their authority, 
and made uſe of perſuaſion only. The Biſhops too 
interpoſed, in quality of Senators; and Olſowſbi, 
Biſhop of Culm, choſe for the ſubject of his diſ- 
courſe the diſcontent that prevailed in the nation 
againſt the Muſcovites ; who, as members of the 
league, were obliged to act againſt the common 
enemy, when Poland could not; and yet their ſwords 
continued in the ſcabbard. Olſowſtei therefore 


——_— the me in the ſame terms, that Marius 


0 ala, tom. ii. p. "a 


5 Ibid. p. 1167. 
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did his ſoldiers when they wanted water: There js v. 


water in the. enemy's camp, and you are Romans. 
« There is money among the Muſcovites, and you 
are Poles . But this ſally of the Biſhop's eloquence 
did not, nor was it likely that it ſhould, produce 
any effect. Marius was encamped cloſe to the ene- 
my : but the Poles were at a great diſtance from 
the Muſcovites, and neither marching againſt them, 
nor againſt the Turks. hy 

What kept the Muſcovites unactive, was the re- 
port of this ſeparate peace which was upon the car- 
pet in Poland; and made them afraid of being left 
as a prey to the Turks and Tartars. The young 
Czar Peter, who was at this time alone upon a 
throne which his elder brother did not deſerve to 


| ſhare, knew that a Chiaoux (a) from the Grand- 


Seignior, and an Envoy from Tartary were at War- 

ſaw ; where one of the grandees of his court, was 

appointed to watch the motions of the republic. 
From the time of its firſt origin, in 1683. the 


Chriſtian league had never, acted with fo little vi- 


gour. The Poles, for want of money, did nothing: 
the Muſcovites, out of policy, kept at home: the 


Venetians made ſome efforts in the Archipelago, but 
they were too feeble to be much dreaded : Moro- | 


ſini, whoſe preſence at Venice was more neceſſary 
than ever, ſince his being elected Doge, no longer 
ed. the way to victory: and the empire was obliged 
to make head againſt Lewis XIV. | | 
The Turks, being lefs preſſed on all fides, and 
animated by France, to the great ſcandal of Rome 
and the league, took the field very early. They 
were commanded by Muſtapha Cus rogli, fon and 
grandſon of a Grand- Viſir, and lately advanced him- 
elf to that high office: he breathed nothing but 
(a) An officer of the Porte, whoſe rank is equal to that of 
an Uſher, or Exempt of the guards in France. Such are the 
Ambaſſadors which the Grand-Seignior ſend: to other Princes. 
| F _ 
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He begun his miniſtry with retorming the abuſes 


which had been introduced by a bad adminiſtration 


of ſeven years, and with reſtoring order in the 
finances. At the opening of the campaign, religion 
and good morals equally employed his attention, 


The moſques of Conſtantinople and rhe pavilions of 


the camp all reſounded with prayers : and a crowd 


of boys who followed the army, and were at once 


the occaſion of infamous debauchery and unbounded 
expence, were ſent away, and forbid to appear again, 
upon pain of death. All that now remained was 


to revive the courage of the troops, and the Viſir 
undertook this office, by pointing out to them the 
road to victory with the ſabre of his father Cup- 


rogli (a). 


The Duke of Lotrain, who of all the Emperor's 


Generals, ſince Montecuculi, had ſhewn the greateſt 
talents, had lately ended his days. He had gained 
indeed great glory, bur lived without dominions : 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of recovering 
them, in 1676, at the head of fixty thouſand men; 
and the motto upon his ſtandards was, Aut nunc, 


aut nunquam, Now or never; but the latter part of 


the alternative was his fate. He was more fortunate 


in acting for the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe territories he 
defended, without recovering his own; a circum- 


ſtance which he regretted even at his death, and ex- 
preſſed in the following letter to Leopold. In 


*  gbedience to your Sacred 'Majeſty's commands, 


left Inſpruck to come to Vienna; but I am ſtop- 
<< ped here by the will of a ſuperior Maſter, to 
© whom I muſt give an account of a life which | 
have entirely dedicated to your ſervice. Remem- 
ber that I leave behind me a wife to whom you 
f5 are nearly related, children who inherit nothing 


(. Cantemir, tom, ii. p. 182. 
& from 
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from me but my ſword, and ſubjects who groan 
e under oppreſſion.” The Emperor was convinc- 
ed in this very campaign, how difficult it was to 
ſupply the place of the General whoſe death he la- 
mented. 5 f 

The Viſir Cuprogli, after gaining a complete 
victory over the Imperialiſts, raiſed the blockade of 
three places in upper Hungary, took four in lower 


Hungary, reduced Albania and Bulgaria, recover- 


ed all Servia, and even Belgrade itſelf, in ſpite of a 
garriſon of ſix thouſand men, who were all put to 
the ſword; and while the torrent was rolling on, ſo 
as even to threaten Vienna, Tekeli, who was ſtill 
ſupported by the Porte, beat General Heuſſer, and 
got himſelf declared Prince of Tranſylvania, after 
the death of Michael Abaſſi. | | 
The approach of winter gave time to the Princes 
of the Chriſtian league, to form new plans and re- 
cover their ſtrength. The King of Poland was ſtill 
hefifating between Leopold and Lewis XIV. His 

ation in- Europe was as great as theirs, but 


bis power much leſs, and therefore he endeavoured 


to keep terms with them both. His inclinations 
were for France; but his intereſt again determined 
him to ſide with the houſe of , Auſtria. France in- 
deed did not fail to make him tempting offers ; but 
the houſe of Auſtria, by being ſo near his domi- 
nions, was in a condition to fulfill the promiſes it 
gave, whenever it was diſpoſed to keep its word. 
The King, at this very juncture, had a family-con- 


cern to ſettle with that court. He wanted to marry - 


his ſon, Prince James; and there was no fit match 
for him in Poland, ſince that kingdom had loſt its 
richeſt heireſs. France indeed might have offered a 
Princeſs of the blood; but it was reſolved to have 
the daughter of a Sovereign: and Leopold, who 


at that time diſpoſed of the empire and all its Princes, 
Propoſed a daughter of the Elector Palatine. She 
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; Y. 1691. was ſiſter to that very Charles of Newburg, of whom 


Prince James had ſo much cauſe to complain, and 
whom he wanted to have. met ſword in hand ; but 
Princes forget equally affronts and obligations, when 
it is their intereſt to do ſo. By this marriage, the 


houſe of Sobieſki became allied to all the crowns 
of Europe, and Prince James was brother-in-law to 
the Emperor. This was the firſt inſtance of the 


Emperor's having dealt ſincerely with the King of 
Poland ; and even in this he conſulted rather his 


own ends than thoſe of his ally, whom he fixed 
more firmly than ever in his intereſt by this new - 
connexion. 


The Marquis de Bethune had done his utmoſt to 
make the deſign miſcarry; and it was therefore ſtipu- 


lated that he ſhould leave Poland. It was alſo agreed 


that Charles of Newburg ſhould conduct his ſiſter to 


the frontiers of the republic, by way of making ſome 


ſatisfaction to Prince James for what had paſſed at 


Berlin; and that the latter ſhould reſign his preten- 


ſions to the eſtates of the houſe of Radziwil (a). 
The young couple had their firſt i interview at Ole- 
niſc, where the Princeſs came in an Hupgarian dreſs, 


and aſſumed the Poliſh habit. The Prince, when 
he took her hand, was preſented alſo with the order 


of the Golden Fleece, which was brought by the 


Count de Holſtein. From Oleniſc, the nuptial 


proceſſion advanced towards Warſaw, and was met 
at ſome diſtance from the city by the Cardinal Pri- 
mate, accompanied by the great officers of the 
crown. The Grand-Marſhal, to pay his court to 
his maſter's ſon, carried his ſtaff erected before him: 

but upon the Primate's ſaying, You forget then that 
this honour is due to the King only ; the ſtaff was 
lowered (4). This mortifying circumſtance, which 


made the Prince recollect, that in Poland the ſon of 


| (4) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1166. 2 Zaluſti, Ibid. p. HV 
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meaſure the joy of the ſolemnity; and yet it was 
only a prelude to all the vexations that followed. It 
is certain that the King was highly to blame in mak- 
ing this match, without communicating his deſign 
either to the Senate or the nobles; for the Princes 
of Poland are forbid to marry without the conſent 
of the republic. The King on ſome occaſions had a 
mind to act the Monarch; which, inſtead of faci- 


litating his ſon's acceſſion to the throne, removed 


him to a greater diſtance from it. But it would be 
anticipating events to relate here what happened in 
the ſequel. 


The French party was provoked at a marriage 


which ſtrengthened the connexion between Vienna 
and Warſaw, and omitted no expedient to make it 
uſeleſs to the houſe of Auſtria, Leopold, when he 
ſigned the articles, gave a freſh promiſe to the 
King of. Poland of a body of troops, and engaged 
to put him in poſſeſſion of Moldavia and Walachia, 
provided that, in return, he would act with vigour 
againſt che Turks ; a diverſion which was always of 
great uſe to Leopold. The Marquis de Bethune 
was. induſtrious in raiſing doubts, and theſe not ill 
founded, about the value of promiſes ſo often made 
and fo often broke. He addreſſed memorials to the 
Palatines, and to all who had any influence in the 
government, in which he cenſured ſeverely the poli- 
tics of the houſe of Auſtria, in contriving to reap 
the whole benefit of the war ; and pointed out the 
certain advantages that would follow from a ſeparate 
peace with the T'urks. He made uſe alſo of another 
argument, which he had more than once found to be 
very efficacious,” and this was gold. 
- Theſe inſinuations, which begun to take effect 
with the republic, came to the knowledge of the 
Count de Thun, the Auſtrian Ambaſſador ; and 
induced him to ſollicit warmly the diſmiſſion of the 
Ph” ; on Marquis 
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Marquis de Bethune. In a letter to the Palatine of 


Wilna, he. ſaid, that France wanted to make a 


King who ſhould be at her devotion, and this even 
in the life-time of the reigning Prince; and that 


Bethune, without regarding the honour he had of 


lenged the Ambaſſador to 


being related to the King, was the contriver of this 
conſpiracy againſt him and the republic. Bethune, 
provoked at this aſperſion, and ſtill more at ſome 
expreſſions that were injurious to Lewis XIV. chal. 
fight him. The King, 
who was perſonally intereſted in the quarrel, ſent to 
the Ambaſſador to demand what proof he could 
bring in ſupport of. ſo heavy a charge. The Am- 


baſſador anſwered that he was accountable only to 
his maſter: But as for the challenge, added he, 
#bough the public character which I bear might well 


excuſe me, yet I accept it, though at the riſque of in- 
curring the Emperor's diſpleaſure. The King, being 
diſappointed of the information he fought, and ſcor- 
ning to harbour fuſpicions, interpoſed to preyent 
the duel; and the two Miniſters gave a promiſe in 
writing not to attack each other, as long as they 
ſhould continue in Poland (a). 

In the midſt of theſe ſquabbles, the Tartars made 


an irruption into the Palatinate of Ruſſia, where 
they burnt fifty villages belonging to the King, but 


ſpared the poſſeſſions of private perſons : a circum- 


ſtance which gave occaſion to ſay, that the irruption 


was owing to the intrigues of France, in order to 


force the King to a peace. 
In the mean time, Thun informed the Emperor 

of what had paſſed between Bethune and himſelf; 

and his complaint was aggravated by another event. 


A courier, whom he had diſpatched to Vienna, 
being plundered and tied to a tree in the Poliſh terri- 
pories, this act of violence was attributed to the 


(8) Id, ibid, p. 1220 and 1221. | 
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or French party, and Leopold demanded ſatisfaction v. 2691. 
for it: otherwiſe, he threatened to ſuppreſs the poſt, 
which was more advantageous to Poland than ro 
har the empire. Bethune's behaviour was ſtill more 
of Wl voking to him, than the plundering of the courier. 
his Alfter reviving the former complaints againſt him, of 
| « his favouring the revolt of the Hungarians, and his 
« perpetual induſtry in ſowing diſcord between the 
al. « two courts, he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at hear- 
« ing he was ſtill in Poland, when he ought to 
yd have quitted the kingdom in February laſt, by 
11; virtue of the marriage articles. I thought pro- 
« per (ſaid the Emperor) to connive at this delay, 
« out of reſpect to the Queen, to whom he has 
he « the honour of being related: but my patience is 
at length exhauſted; and if. the man who has 
been audacious enough to inſult an Imperial Mi- 
t niſter, does not immediately leave Poland, I will 
> WI © recall my Ambaſſador.” The Count de Konig- 
ſek, who writ the diſpatch, \added of his own head, 
that the Queen of Poland was miſtaken, if ſhe 
hey flattered herſelf with the hopes of receiving any ad- 
vantage from the court of France, which had long 
ade o been exaſperated by the Chriftian league, and 
lately by the marriage of Prince James; that the 
but only courſe for her and her family to take, was to 
join heartily with the court of Vienna; and that it 
was her intereſt thoroughly to convince the King of 
to the utility of this meaſure. | 
The King, who was too far engaged with the 
or Emperor to look back, was contriving how to pa- 
1c. ciſy him by the removal of the French Ambaſſa- 
dor. Lewis XIV. extricated him out of the diffi- 
culty, by appointing the Marquis de Bethune to be 
-ri- his Ambaſſador at the court of Sweden, where he 
che died in a few months, without having roſe fo high 
as might have been expected from his birth, his 
alliance with the King of Poland, W 
1 e 
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v. 200. he had held, and the talents he poſſeſſed. During fi ha. 
the ſhort time of his reſidence at the court of Swe. on 
den, he had acquired ſuch an aſcendant in the cabi. ab 
net, that the King forbad his Minifters to go to WM ?? 
any entertainment that was given by any of the Ml 
foreign Ambaſſadors ; a prohibition intended for the 0 
French Miniſter chiefly, though extending to all Ml 
the reſt. The Hungarians, at the beginning of their ll © 
revolt, had taken ſuch a fancy to him, that they the 
had ſome deſign of offering him their crown, if Ml 
France had thought proper to undertake the ſuppor hy 
of ſuch a revolution. To the Poles he was always ll | 
ſingularly agreeable ; but he had a ſort of national Nl 
pleaſantry which ſometimes created him enemies. Ml 
As he was one day ſpeaking of Prince James, whoſe Wl ® 
aſpect had a meanneſs in it, which he did not de- Wi ' 
rive from the King, He carries, ſaid he, @ bill of ha 
excluſion from the throne in his very face. The Ml 
King, who himſelf loved a jeſt, was not ſo much T 
offended at this ſaying, as it might be expected he th 
would; and it was with regret, that he ſacrificed Q 
Bethune to the Emperor. 
Ihe Emperor being thus appeaſed, and the French 
faction humbled, the marriage-rejoycings were te- 
ſumed with great ſplendor, when all was again dil- 
turbed by the diſagreement that aroſe in the royal 
family. The Queen, who ſtill ruled in her hul- ; 
band's heart, had a mind to make the Princeſs of Ml cf 
Poland ſenſible of her power: the latter was not fo ſl ta 
tractable as the former expected : Prince James took 
part in the diſſatisfaction of his young wife; and i d 
was, beſides this, highly mortified at a thing which ha 
concerned his own perſon. | = 
His brother, Prince Alexander, was now no lon- 
ger a child, and begun to fix his eyes upon the ſplen - K. 
dor of the throne. - The charms that accompany IM fa 
the firſt bloom of youth, an open countenance, an 


agreeable figure, a graceful air, and gentle _ 
126 
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had gained him the heart of his mother; and ſhe 
omitted no expedient to make him ſtill more agree - 


able to the King. Even the nation was already pre- 
poſſeſſed in his favour; and it is the nation that 
makes the King. It was a ſaying current in the king- 
dom, that the youngeſt was the ſon of the King, and 
the eldeſt, the ſon of the Grand-Marſhal. Beſides, 
25 the letter J had been found in the collection of 
the, Poliſh prophecies to point out King Fehr ; 
the letter I was now diſcovered to begin the name of 
his ſucceſſor (a). | 

Prince Alexander was therefore conſidered as a 
nval by Prince James, whoſe jealouſy roſe to a 


V. 1691. 


higher pitch than ever, when the King left Warſaw yr 


on the 13th of June, and took with him this fa- 
vourite ſon to preſent him to the army, and form 
him for military glory. And yet, the elder could 
not complain of being lighted by his auguſt father. 
The King had invited him to accompany him with 
the Princeſs of Poland, who was to ſtay with the 
Queen in the Palatinate of Ruſſia, till the expedi - 
von was ended. But Prince James, who was diſ- 


ſatisfied with every thing in his preſent fit of ill hu- 


mour, anſwered that he would not expoſe his wife 
to the harſh treatment of the Queen ; and that as 


(a) When the throne was vacant, the Queen Dowager's 


party did not fail to make the moſt of the letter A, in favour 


of Prince Alexander. The Prince of Conti's fation was em- 
baraſſed with this Tame 4, and had nothing to ſay, but that, 
if the French Prince was not an Alexander in name, he was 
however an Alexander in valour. Neither of theſe two got the 
crown, but Auguſtas, Elector of Saxony; and if the prophecy 
nad gone no farther than the letter 4, it would have had an 
ar of truth. But it added a terrifying menace, mor etur brevs, 
he ſhall die in a ſhort time; now Auguſtus reigned thirty fix 
years; Which is as much as could naturally be expected for a 
King elected at the age of twenty ſeven. The Poles, notwith- 
fanding' this, ſtill infiſt upon the truth of the prophecy, as 
2 do upon the truth of all thoſe that relate to their futule 
ings. 7 
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did; but the King certainly never thought of it; 


friends forſook him. The Jeſait Vota and the Ve- 
netian Reſident, both of them eloquent and in- 
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to himſelf, having no ſettled revenue, he could not I 
bear the expence of the campaign. He thought Ne 


proper to conceal the true reaſon : and the King, WW" 


who 4 2 have laid his commands upon him, leſt Ne 
him to his own inclinations, and departed without I 
him. Py WS A | 
The next day, the Prince was ſtill more uneaſy; WP) 
and having adviſed with the Auſtrian Ambaſſador, WI" 
gave notice to the Grand-Chancellor that he would fe 
leave the kingdom, if Prince Alexander continued Il 
his journey; nor will Poland, added he, diſapprove li 


of my retiring, when I ſhall inform the public in a {W* 
manifeſto, that the King intends the throne for a a 
q 


younger ſon, in prejudice of his elder. It is poſſi- 


ble; that the Queen might even at that time have 1 


formed this project, as it appeared ſhe afterwards 
and had he been at all prejudiced in favour of his 


younger ſons, at an age when the diſpoſitions of the | 


mind do not yet unfold themſelves, it is probable 


he would have leaned towards Prince Conſtantine, 
the youngeſt, who was his very picture. But Prince Wl © 
James's paſſion would ſuffer him .to attend to no- 0 
7 . 
. The King ordered him to be told, that he might " 
ſet out, with a father's curſe attending him, when- ” 


ever he pleaſed ; but that he muſt never more expect 
to ſee his Sovereign and his father. This menace ba 
had no effect upon the Prince, who anſwered, that 
he was going to retire to the Netherlands, of which 
Spain had offered him the government. The King 
was highly exaſperated, and had thoughts of puniſh- 
ing him: his puniſhment was already begun; for 
the courtiers durſt not viſit him, and even his 


ſmuating, endeavoured in a private conference to 
convince him of the weakneſs of his jealouſy — 
* . 2 brother 
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empty careſſes ; of the injuſtice of his ſuſpicions with 
regard to the ſucceſſion to the crown; and of the 
mormity and the ge of rebelling againſt his fa- 
ther and his King. They prevailed upon him to 
aſk pardon, and told him that he would be very hap- 
pj, if he could obtain it. The Prince therefore 
went to the army to throw himſelf at the King's 
feet, The father ſoon forgave him, and permitted 
tim to ſhare the laurels which he expected to ga- 
ther this campaign. It was an affecting ſight to 
ke the hero between his two ſons, one reſtored to 
favour, and already inured to arms: the other al- 
gays beloved, and going to learn the way to con- 
queſt : and all three marching againſt the enemies 
of their country. , The Queen- and the' Princeſs of 
Poland ſtaid behind upon the frontiers, and con- 
ccaled their mutual averſion (a). J 

It was reſolved, in the council of war held by 
the Poles, to enter Walachia, as the ſiege of Ka- 
minieck ſtill appeared impracticable with their pre- 
ent forces; to make themſelves maſters by the 
way, of Sorock, a Turkiſh fortreſs upon the Nieſter; 
and to haſten the junction of the Coflacks. The 
thing that retarded them was, their having neither 
cothes nor money; but the King ſupplied them 
vith both, at his own expence; left a body of troops 
to be a check upon the garriſon of Kaminieck ; paſ- 
kd the Nieſter in the end of Auguſt ; and halted at 
Matin, a trading town upon the left bank of the 
Pruth, This was the place appointed for his receiv- 
Ing a reinforcement from Leopold; but Leopold 
had acquired a privilege of minding only his own 
ntereſts, and was beſides full of employment with. 
te Turks and Lewis XIV. 


_ (a) Zaluſki, tom. i. p. 1222 and 1223. 
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muſt be accounts 
upon the Emperor's behaviour only as a political 
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The King of Poland's ſtill continuing faithful to 
his ally, after the breach of ſo many, promiſes, 
5 for by ſuppoſing, . that he looked 


delay, in order to keep him ſteady to the league, 
and not às a direct intention to violate his engage. 


ments. He might believe, that the Lmperor Wait- 


ed only for the expulſion of the Turks. out of Hun. 


gary, to. fulfil his promiſes. - Upon any other 
_ footing, . his, conſtancy would be an--inexplicable 


Enigma. There are indeed writers, ſo zealous for 
His glory,.. as to pretend, that, without regarding 


his Own intereſts, he continued ſtedfaſt in the league, 
and made the necellary diverſions, meerly to keep 
the faith of treaties, and to promote the common 


good of. Chriſtendom, But the deſigns of ſove. 
reigns are not dictated by ſuch generous views; and 


beſides, their perſonal virtues ſhould be made coin- 
eident with the happineſs, of their ſubjects: whereas 
; Poland ſuffered immenſely by the ane of this 


: War. 8 


The XIE N marched. on with that re- 


bolution Which the preſence. of a great General al. 
Ways inſpires, and with more joy than their leader 
was capable of taſting. The diſcord. which he ſaw 


N encrealing between his two ſons, diſturbed him as 
much as the perfidious conduct of the Emperor. 


Prince Alexander, who was eager after knowledge, 


and pried curiouſly into every thing, was perpetual- 
I mixing with the troops, viſiting-t the poſts, careſ- 


the officers, going into the tents of the ſoldiers, 


pitying their bardſhips, examining, into their wants, 


and making them preſents... Prince James treated 


. this behaviour as an ambitious affectation of popu- 
larity, as an artifice to ſeduce the multitude, and as 


treaſon againſt his. elder brother. They looked at 


each 


reer 


ſee that their rivalſhi 
crown's going out 
for me, Eid be. to get the better of the enemy I am 


df Moldavia and Walachia. 
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teach other with jealous eyes, burſt out into offenſive V. 1691. 


words, and ſometimes forgot that they were bro- 
thers, even before their father, who ſeemed to fore- 
would one day occaſion the 
his family, It will be eaſier 


going in queſt of, than of my own ſons. 

As the army marched on, intelligence was brought 
that the Hoſpod 
hear Pererita, with twenty thoufand Tartats. This 
would have been of ſmall conſequence ; but it was 
added, that thirty thouſand Turks were advancing 


through the Budziac; and this was a much greater 


number than was neceſſary to diſpute the conqueſt 
The Tartars ſoon 
made their appearance, and the Poles followed 
them for ſome days; but famine attended their 
ſteps; and they were forced to croſs the Pruth, and 
march towards the Turks in queſt of ſubſiſtence. 


The Turks were in no hurry to meet them, their de- 


ſign being to continue inactive till the advanced ſea- 
fon ſhould force the Poles to return home, and 
not to mind a few places which they might poſſibly 
make themſelves maſters of. In effect, Soroct and 
Nerzecum were all the fruit of the campaign, and 
the Turks never drew their ſabres. The vaſt quan- 
tity of ſnow, which fell uncommonly early, froze 


the foldiers, broke up the roads, embaraſſed the 


artillery and the waggons, and fatigued both men and 
horſes, When the Poliſh army arrived upon the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom, they looked as if they came 
from a defeat (a). This was the fourth time that 
the King failed in his attempts upon Moldavia and 
Walachiaz and the Emperor Leopold wanted but 
little of being equally, or more unfortunate, in Hun- 


gary, than the King of Poland. 


(a) Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1236. | 
G g ö Soliman 


ar of Moldovia waited for them 


% 
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. ears, and 1 TE which he did nof 
deſerve, le was ſucceeded by | 2 Ach- 
met II. a Prince por void of abilities. But 
Made Cuprogli N in. the 155 of Viſir, 
1 was encamped at Salanke Lek ar upon the banks 
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Soliman III. Was lately dead, after having re igned 


the Danube. Prince Le „the Im- 
ial General, marched, to give. him battle, nor 
Kinki him ſo, ſtrong, or ſo well encamped; but 
was no ſooner arrived, than he had nothing left 
him but to retreat. He was attacked by the Turks 


with ſo much courage and conduct, that his de- 


ſtruction ſeemed. inevitable. The field of battle 
was already covered with expiring Chriſtians ; but 
the Fortune of Leopold decreed, that a ſhot ſhould 
take off the Viſir, when he had had but little en · 
joyment of his high ſtation; and he died at a time 
when his glory was at the higheſt, and. his life 
moſt neceſfary. The Aga of the Janizaries was 
capable of fupplying his place; but another ſhot 
laid him dead allo, and the infidels, ſtruck with 
conſternation, 2 up the victory; which, how 
ever, was attended bs no advantage to the Impe- 
rialiſts, but the taking of Lippa, an en town, 
perpetually taken and N and equally ill. 
* by friends and foes. The very favage in 
5 cir-foreſts enjoy greater happineſs. 
The 725 powers of the league had Rill leſs ſuc 
u The e being no longer "commanded 
by N orofini, could. ſcarce maintain their ground in 
the e The Czar Peter” $. attention was 
taken up with civil commotions in his own domi- 
nions, and; he thought 7 of ſecuring his oun 
throne, than ſhaking that of.Conſtantipople. #10 
This. campaign was the laſt that the King of 
Poland ever made. It was not his advanced age 


[that made it err for him t to Tetire:; ; + (foe he was 
- . | e 


af 


4 1 ie 
labours had wore Gut His ow and his mind felt 
the effects of it. He reſigne 
85 of the kingdom; anck even this was above his 


EN G of POLAND. 
ty” fixty-one) but forty years ſpent in war, dur- 


ing 5 he had never ſpared his own perſon, ten 
N 2 


he great offices of the republie, eighteen upon 


Which required conſtant action; ; All. theſe 


the command of the 
to the Grand- General Jablonowſki, in order 
"himſelf wholly to the internal adminiſtra- 


chigth! He was in that ambiguous ſituation, of 


being too far gone to govern himſelf, and not far 


ugh to be 3 governed by others. 


; 15 7 tection of the Queen enabled two Jews 


ww. ede offtflion of his confidence; one of them, 
ian, Jonas, had the care of his body; 

1 3 5 ho was a farmer of the revenue, of 
His finances; and they both underſtood perfectly 
how to ſupport each other, by aſſiſting the Jews 
their brethren. The fartner, named Bethſal, took 
4 leaſe ef the King's eſtates, at a rent much ex- 
ceeding their real value; and by this means, gra- 
tified the ruling paſſion of the King, who conſi- 
tered” wealth” ay the ſureſt expedient of ſecuring 
e crown” in his family. But the Jew, while he 
Pere with one hand, knew well that he ſhould re- 
ceive much” more with the other. He fold all his 
maſter's-favours to the higheſt bidder ; and farmed 
out the” cuſtoms again at moſt exorbitant intereſt. 
Phe "Queen Was acquainted with this ſcandalous 
träffſek; hüt it was long à ſecret to the King, be- 


TY If + 
Tuo prints were handed about i in Warsaw; one 
eſented perſons ſons of different nations - 


| 00 money: the Jew Bethfal, drawn to 
„ Was examining Whether the qucats were 


ee k Kin, "and in 4 weak ſtate of 


\ od; Wahr His maſter, „n, if he had not had a 


0 upon his head, might have been taken for 
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1. 1692. a banker or Ta was putting ſome of them 
in à corner of h arment. He has, lon mg been 


accuſed of 3 ut to judge of the Juſtice of 


the charge, a diſtinction muſt be made between a 
King who, is maſter of all the public revenues, and 


a King, to whom. the ſtate aſſigns only a certain 


income for his ſubſiſtence. The former, ſince he 
| 1 call for what ſums he pleaſes, is inexcuſable 


ng avaricious; but the latter is obliged to be 


frugal The other print drew, tears at the fate of 
hoes, A. Prince, exhauſted. and. meager, was re- 
8825 ented 


ſitting in the lap of a young Woman, and 
fucking the breaſt of an old one. The number of 


crowns which the ſick man had upon his head 


weighed: him down, and contributed to his weak - 


neſs as much as the diſorder he laboured under. 


Moſt of his crowns were plain and without flowers, 
and ſeemed to be in as bad a ſtate as he that wore 


them. The young woman, upon whoſe knees he 


ſat, was meant for the Princeſs Royal, who endea- 


voured, by her complaiſance, to gain 3 ſhare in 


the government with the Queen. 

The King bore up againſt all his aflictions, and 
endeavoured to conceal his ſtate of decay. He 
came frequently to the Senate, but ſeldom ſtaid 


till the breaking up of the aſſembly. The only 


amuſement he had left, was that of hunting, though 
he could not fit long on horſeback, but was ſoon 


obliged to get into a carriage, where he faid that 
he felt himſelf leſs a man than uſual; and re- 


flected with grief upon the opinion which prevailed 
in the nation, that his mind was e as weak as 
his body. 

The whole body of the republic was not long 
r ithout feeling the effects of the languid ſtate of 
its head. No buſineſs was diſpatched in- the Chan- 
cery : confuſion was introduced into the adminiſtra- 


| tion; the coin, which was already debaſed by 9+ 


Dane „ 1 hs PY 
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kept Poland alive. Contributions were ordered td 


be levied, but no money came in: the Grand- 


Treaſurer declared that the treaſury was exhauſted: 


the army was not paid: there were ſcarce ten thou- 


ſand men fit for ſervice; even theſe were fo ma- 


ny malcontents, who oppreſſed the poor peaſants; 
and Jablonowſki, with ſo ſmall a force, could un- 


dertake nothing. At this juncture, a Tartarian 


Envoy came to make the King freſh offers of peace, 


from the Sultan Achmet, upon terms with which 
he ought to have been contented : viz. the reſtitution 
of all that Poland had loſt, upon the ſole condi- 


tion of ſeparating itſelf from the league. The King 
was indiſſolubly attached to that confederacy by 
his project upon Moldavia and Walachia, and waited 
for the recovery of his health; ſo that no reſolution 


= CE either to continue the war, or to make 


| Every one thought only of his own inter- 
ſt; "ich all that had power, employed it ſolely to 


riſe themſelves upon the ruins 1 the public. 


End of the EIOArH Book. | 


. 1692. 
oftw ſtill worſe, and ruined the little trade that 5 
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had to the aſſembling of diets; but the diſ- 

foturion of theſe diets encreated the diſorder. It was 

g thought, however, that that which met in 1693 

would have better ſucceſs, when a Biſſiop re kindled 

that fire in AY. Wen which e, to be guſt 
extinguiſhed. I, | | 

It is a cuſtom i in Poland t to Hare the: . the 

church and the nobility, in the appointment of 

winter. quarters. Sapieha, Grand- General of Li. 

thitania, not knowing, how to provide otherwiſe 

For his army, thought that all cuſtoms and privi- 

leges ought to give way to the ſupreme law of the 

public good; and therefore aſſigned: quarrers to his 


. upon theſe 3 lands, and demanded 
contribu- 


a 


s ackonbgey: for ſo ay tai emule was 


S Hf ow www. 
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contributions in proportion. The nobility ſubmit- v. 1693. 


ted without any complaint; but Conſtantine Brzo- 
towſki, Biſhop of. Wilna, a man who had a greater 


regard for the Bulls of Rome than the intereſt of 


his country, exclaimed loudly againſt this violation 
of the immunities of the church, and called Sapie- 
ha an atheiſt. He accuſed of meanneſs and prevari- 


catſon ſome of his brethren, who ſtibmitted to the 


exigencies of the time; nor would he even ſuffer 
the ſoldiers to paſs over his Epiſcopal domain. 
Though Poland is much more extenſive than France, 
it has only ſeventeen Biſhops, who have all coad- 
jutors under them, and two or three Biſhops in 
partibus (a), who take care of the dioceſes, while 


the titular Biſhops, by virtue of their ſenatorial ca · 
pacity, are wholly employed in affairs of ſtate, 


Their eſtates, like their dioceſes, are of immenſe 


extent, and it cannot be but ſuch great immunities 


muſt be a burden to the reſt of the nation. 


I the Biſhop, of Wilna had been contented with 
making his complaint, he would probably have been 


heard in the firſt diet, and ſome accommodation 


would have been found out; but he armed himſelf 
with the thunders of the church, which, at that 
time, were more dreaded in Poland than they are 
at preſent; and after three canonical admonitioas, 
he let them looſe upon the head of the criminal. 
The anathema was expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
ind din thigform =! {id 207 
Il hereas Caſimir Sapicha, Grand-General of Li- 
thuania, renouncing his haptiſmal vou, to abey the 


(a) A Biſhop in partibus infidelium, or, 35 he 15, moſt com- 
monly called, zz, zartibus, is one who, takes his title from a 
Place whith was anciently a Hops ſee, bit is now in the 


Ones of infidels, ſuch as Athens, Corinth, Apamea, &c. 


y this means, having no dicceſe of his own, he is at leiſure 
to perform the Epiſcopal functions ſor ſuch as are too idle, too 
inürm, or too much engaged in politi- s, to do them in perſon. 


G6 8 4 hog irftigation 
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Y. 1693 inſtigation of the devil, bas violated the. 


the church s it is our duty to cut off. this rotten -mem- 
ber with the ſword of excominunication, left be ſhould 


thematized by the republic. 
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ivileges of 


infe.:the body of the faithful. By virtue therefore 


of the power we haue received. from God. of | looſing 
and unloqſing in heaven and on cartb, we dog in the 
name of the bleſſed Trinity, of St. Peter, and all the 

ſaintis, \ejec: him from the boſom F tbe;: church, de- 
prive him of the participati on of the ſacraments, and 
ſeparate bim from the ſociety of Chriſtians < and ue 


deliver up him, and all his aber ent, 1 tbe pow 
of Satan, and to eternal fre (a). 57 
The perſon, thus delivered over to the. devil was 


the heed be, Lithuanian nobility, a Palatine, 
Senator, and Grand- General. The nobles, the Pa- 
latines, the Senators, and the Generals, all conſi- 


dered themſelves as wounded through his ſides. 
The perſons excommunicated as his adherents were 


the officers of the army, and all whom he employed 
to execute his orders. The indignation was Univer- 


fal, and the Biſhop was on the "ys of being ana- 
t the King, who 
wanted to reſume part of the great power which 


he had conferred upon the Sapichas, took the Bi- 


top's part; and a King never declares for any 


cauſe whatſoever, without drawing after him, all who 
fear his reſentment, or. hope for .his-favour. The 
- Biſhop 

now found himſelf powerfully ſupported, and el⸗ 


who was at firſt deſerted by every one, 


Pecially: by his pwn order. 

The frfl ſtep was the publicstion of lai 
on each ſide; which are both the fore · runners and 
the cauſes of a warm contention to ſueceed. The 
defenders of the excommunication called: to their 
aft ance the deciſions of three councils, and ſeve- 
ra! Popes, in favour of the immunities of the church; 

1 te Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1359+ 
no? 


nor 
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nar - Aid they forget the famous bull of Paul V. in- v. 262 


titled, in Can Domini, which excommunicates 
whoever preſumes to meddle with any eccleſiaſti- 
cal poſſeſſions, without the conſent of the ſee of 
Rome, and inſults all the rights of ſovereighs. 
They quoted alſo the decrees of ſeveral Kings of 


Poland, who had protected theſe immunities: 
among hom were Jagellon, Lewis, Caſimir III. 


Boleſtas, and Wenceſlas, whoſe virtues could not 


fail co be highly extolled upon this occaſion : and 


as the warmth of diſputation generally overſhoots 


its mark, the Biſnop bf Wilna and his adherents 
did not ſeruple to maintain, that the church of 


Poland was indebted, for all its poſſeſſions, to the ; 


liberality of the Biſhops of Rome. 

Sapicha's apologiſts anſwered, that the Popes 
could not poſſibly give away what did not belong 
to them; that the church in general derived its 
poſſeſſions from either Princes or people; that the 
church of Poland in particular had received her's, 
partly from her Kings, and partly from the re- 
public; that wealth, given and protected by the 
ſtate,” ought to ſupport its burdens; that Popes 
and councils, whoſe commiſſions reſpect only an 
inheritance in heaven, have no authority over 
worldly goods; that, if the republic had thought 


proper, upon certain occaſions, to exempt the por- 


tion belonging to the church from the common 
burdens, yet it ſtill retained a right, by virtue of 


its legiſlative authority, to revoke this privilege in 


times of apparent exigence; and in ſhort, that 
Sapieha was authori zed by the republic, to treat 
the lands of the church in the ſame manner with 
thoſe of the nobility (a); from whence, it was con- 
cluded, that. the ercommunication was null and 
youd. * 
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This opinion was held by all the ſecular clergy, 
even of the diaceſe of Wilna. who refuſed to pub. 


| liſn the ſentence of excommunication, and Excluge 


Supichs from their churches. 
The Camndinal Primate inclined alſo the ame way; 
and Writ to Sapieha not to be alarmed at this burſt 


of thunder, which could only ſtun the ears, with. 
out at all hurting: the ſoul, when it lighted upon 
the heads of innocent perſons; and that in a ſhort 


time every mark of it would be entirely effaced, 
He writ alſo to the Biſhop of Wilna, giving him 
ie ue that he had been led aſtray by an | 

& exceſs of zeal for the intereſts of the church that 


, prudent; Prelate could not hold up the thunder- 


<< bolt too long to view, before he hurled it; that 
« he had gone beyond his power, in conſulting 
« himſelf only; thy: he ought to have aſked the 
<« conſent. of the whole body of Biſhops; -4nd' much 
6 more that of the republic, ſince an affront to 
<< the perſon of a General is an affront to the ſtate, 
% from which he derives his power; and laſtly, 
<< that the only way of retrieving his error, was 
£10 acknowledge the invalidity of his ſehtence. 3 
Tbe Biſhop: was in too great à heat to liſten 
to moderate counſtis, eſpecially being animated by 
the court; and every new ſtep that he took was 
a freſh, mark of his rigour. He excommunicated 
all Regulars, and Seculars, all Canons, and Pariſn- 
Prieſts, who refuſed to read the anathema againſt 
the Gtand- General, and laid all their churches un- 
der an interdict; that is to ſay, hefHbade the clergy, 
pain of eternal damnatiofſ to ſay maſs, per- 


Go; the- ſervice of ihe chil or niſoniriſter any 


ſacrament. 

Sapicha, in the nn tine, had Advert felt ſo 
ſtrong aFinclination to frequent churches and ſa- 
craments, as ſince he was excommunicated; and 

th ores employed their proper weapons ; the 

Biſhop, 
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execution: in proportion as the Biſhop laid a greater 
burden upon conſciences, the General increaſed 
his exactions, upon the lands of the church, and 
particularly upon thoſe of the Biſhop, beyond all 
due bounds. Now it was that he really made a 
bad uſe of his power; for whoever was not of his 
party; was ſure to have ſoldiers quartered upon him, 
and to be ruined by mercileſs extortioners. 
The Primate, in order to attack the evil in ita 
ſource,” ſummoned 'the Biſhop before him. The 
Biſhop refuſed to appear; and the Primate, hav- 
ing decreed the excommunication to be null and 
void, paſſed a ſentence of ſuſpenſion upon the ex- 
communicator z which in effect was adding fewel 
to the (flame, . 
Santa Croce, the Apoſtolic Nuncio, inſiſted upon 
it, that the ſee of Rome only had a right to try 
, Biſhops. © The authority of Nuncios had long been 
ate, Wi eſtabliſned in Poland, and ſubſiſted at this time in 
ly, al ies vigour. The multitude highly revered theſe 
das Papal ' Miniſters, who omitted no opportunity 
| to extend their power, having uſurped, in times 
ten of confuſion; ' many prerogatives, beſides the right 
by which they claimed, of trying all eccleſiaſtical cau- 
vas fes. Theſe prerogatives they retained till the year 
ed WF 1728. The laſt century was not the time for 
n. churchmen to loſe ground: Santa. Croce s object 
nſt WW was to gain it, and he annulled the ſentence. | 
n+ The Primate” pretended that this was an en- 
Y> Wl croachment upon his juriſdiction, both as Primate 
r- of the kingdom, and Legate, by office, of the Holy 
ny See; and he writ to the Pope to engage him to 
recall, and puniſh his Nuncio. 0 

ſo Sapieha, in the midſt of theſe conteſts, carried 
a- his head much higher than ever. The three other 
1d Generals: of the republic, Jablonowſk1, Potoſki, 
de and Sluſka; demanded ſatisfaction at Rome, 
20H | 3 116 


ziſhop,) bis ſpiritual word; the General, military v. 4. 
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Was ſupported by ſome, but diſputed by others, in 
the Senate and Equeſtrian Order. There were 
forme © Senators, who, without having recourſe to 
any eccleſiaſtical tribunal,” were for imitating the 
conduct of the Venet ans, when the Doge and the 
Senate were excommunicated, and the whole ſtate 
Kid” under an interdict be, Paul V. in 1606. The 
Senators fofbade Fd 4 blication' of, the NN 
ledging , thar — were inſſ ired by God to ing 

every © ons: that 7 e their orders. It Th 
two Ar indeed for the Polit Senate, to hinder the 
publication” of "the ſentence, but it was in their 
power to puniſh whoever ſhould act in conſequence 
of it. The expedient was rejected, and ſerved on- 


y to increaſe the confuſion. Thus were the Poles 


engaged in quarrels about an excommunication, 
white the Tartars were ravaging the Frontiers of 
the kingdom (a). 

The King, when he was in his: vigour, wk 
have prevented, or extinguiſhed this / flame ; but 
being now governed by the advice of thoſe who 
had the art to lay hold of his conſcience, by ſe- 
conditig his inclinations to humble the family of 
Sapicha, he helped to make jt burn the fiercer. 
He ordered Sapieha to come and give an account 
of his proceedings : the General anſwered, that he 
waited for the: Pope's deciſion; and if Rome did 


nor do him joſtiec, he would esl next. to. the 


lic. 15555 

The Pope, being in 4 Brett: Arie Plbde the 
King and the republic, the Primate” and the Nun- 
cio, the excommunicating Biſhop and He excom- 
municated General, was WIRES to ditoblige any 
a the . He therefore neither recalled bw 


«©44 135111 


e Zalals, dem. i bers, a eM. 
6 28 Nuncio, 
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Biſnop, nor abſolved the Grand- General from the 
cenſure ; but ſuſpended the effect of the ecommu- 
nication. for a year, on account of the war, and 
the important part which the Grand- General of 
Lithuania had to act in the preſent juncture. This 
was behaving lite a prince, not like a Pope; but 
the expedient, however judicious, was diſreliſhed 
on all ſides, and particularly by Sapieha, who, in- 
ſtead of a ſuſpenſion of a en expected a 
f ſpeedy e ee 
> WW Such was the confuled ſtate of affairs, when 
he he Kings who lay ſick at Zolkiew, iſſued out his 
uniyerſals. The ſubſtance of them is worth record- 
ing, 2s they furniſhed occaſion for breaking the only 
ſpring in the machine of government, which could 
have reſtored order to the ſtate, and becauſe. they 
ſhew, the difference of ſtile between a King, whoſe 
of Vill is ſubject to the law, and a King who knows 
s other law but his will. | n 
a John the Third, to the diet appointed to 
b meet at Warſaw on the 2 2d of this inſtant De- 


no “ cember, greeting. 


10 * the danger our life was in, had not abſolutely 
prevented us. We therefore make known to 
your dilections, by this authentic documents 


Nuncio, nor condemned the Primate, or the v. * 
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F-12693 4 hat i is our preſent ſtate, and how iĩmpoffible it 


is for us to be preſent at the opening of the 
diet; and we comure you, by your regard both 
for your ceuntry and our on perſon, to grant 
us ſuch a delay as may be ſuffibient for the re- 
f 2 covery of our health, engaging to you our royal 


* promiſe, to appear at the diet as ſoon as our 
1 ſtrength will permit, which we wiſth to recover 


. ſolely for your good. Being therefore deſirous to 
1 notify to you this our willy mes commiſſion the 
Cardinal, Archbiſhop of Gneſna, ' Primate of the 
46 
to publiſh-and Rs o our pp uni: 
<-verkals. birt te 493 ;Ho ve l 

* Given at Zolkiew, this: +4th:day of Deen 
* ber 1693, in the twentieth year ef our reign.“ 

At is obvious, from the tenor of this inſtrument, 
chat it was poſterior to another which fixed the 
; of the diet at Warſaw; where the two 
eſtates of che realm were expecting the arrival of 
their King. It appears alſo, that theſe ſecond uni- 
verſals, occaſioned hy the King's illneſs, were ad- 
dreſſed to the Primate, in order to be communi- 
-chted to the republic; a method, which, though 
unuſual, would have been thought of no cone 
quence in times of harmony and concord. 
It is neceſſary to recollect, upon all Gecalons 
that a ſingle Dejny/chas i it in his power to ſtop the 

s of a diet; and all thoſe from Lithua- 

nia being devoted to Sapieha, breathed nothing 
but diſcord. The Primare, ſoreſteing the ftorm, 
excuſed himſelf. from being preſent at the aſſembly, 
upon à pretence of codifleſiivntrand- to ſupply 
this: (deficiency; { he writ a cireular-letter to the Se- 
nators and Deputies, notifying to them the uni- 
verſals which deferred the opening of the diet. He 
addreſſed them by the name of brethren, a title 


which he had hitherto-refufed to give them, 5 
cially 


and of the great duchy ef Lithuania, | 


SFS Ss eas ars ed 
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e ir elally the Deputies z but his letter was not the better v. 1695, 


the received on this account. The Deputies aſſerted, 
oth WI that the Primate, having no authority but in an 
ant inte num, had nothing to do with the publica- 
a tion « univerſals; and that it would; in ry be 
yall acknowledging a fourth order in the republic, 
our il Beſides, added they, as the King has already 
wer Wl © fixed the opening of the diet, it is not in his 
$ to Ml © power to alter the me; nor can the day be 
the changed, without the concurrence of alt the 
the Ml © orders: of the ſtate ... 
nia, It was in vain for the fiat of chord 
uni- * that the King, being ſick at Zolkiew, 
and unattended by the officers of his chancery, 
might well make a miſtake in the form of the uni- 
8 verſals 5 that his copmenalinnang: the Primate to 
them, implied a delegation of his own 
the MW authority to that Prelate ; that it was wrong, for a 
two (Ml mere error in form, upon an extraordinary occaſion, 
| of Ml to diſturb ſo good a Prince, and endanger the re- 
ani- ¶ public, whoſe: ſafety depended: upon the health of 
ad- the King, and the good ſucceſs of the diet; and 
uni- laſtiy, that the King's propoſal was not only juſt in 
ugh i itſelf, but had actually been put in practice in the 
ne- tign of Uladiſtas VII. who put off "tha — 
of a diet, which ended very happily. 


theſe; tepreſentations, and reſolved not to hear the 
wiverſals read. The Primate had fhifted off the 
buſineſs of publiſhing them upon the Chancellor, 

„wo came to the church of St. John, attended by 
bly, A the orders. There was no maſs of the Holy 
ply i Ghoſt, nor any of the ceremonies uſual at the 
d opening of — i The Poliſh Deputies ranged 
uni- I emſelves on one ſide, and the Lithuanians on the 
He ccher. All that the Chancellor could do, was to 
title I procure a moment's filence, while he notified the 
ſpe- King's fickneks, Authenticated: by legal proof; Ow 


ally 1! 


Tho Deputies: from Lithuania were died to all | 


— 
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1 T. 2693. When he attempte d to read the univerſals, his voice 
| . rr rr 
| 


others. He therefore quitted the aſſembly, telling 

them, that they would find the inſtrument fixed up 

at the gate of the caftle of Warſaw : We will ai 

2 Ir up our proteſts at the ſame place, ſaid the Lithuz 

= nians. In ſhort, no diet was held; and never was: 
| = —_ neceflary (a x" s 

King could not reflecting, that the Bi. 

hop of Wilna was the firſt author of all this dif. 

turbance, and repented that he had approved his 

= conduct. He repreſented to him by letter, in 

the ftile of a friend rather than a maſter, tha 

peace is of all things the moſt valuable; that it i 

tze glory of the Epiſcopal character to conciliate, 

not to divide; and that he was bound in duty to 

remove the cauſe of contention, by expreſſing hx 

ſorrow to the General of Lithuania for having oc- 

cCaſioned it. The Prelate was a man of unexcep- 

tionable morals, and an honeſt heart; his mind was 

but narrow, and conſidering, as be did, his bulk 

df excommunication as a ſacred bulwark, he grew 

more and more perſuaded that he was the int. - 

ment of heaven, and that it was better to obey Ml 

God than the King. Being naturally of a conten. 7 

tious turn, he peſtered the public with his conſei- W + 

ence and his clamours, and declared himſelf ready Ml 

to die a martyr for the immunities of the church; 

5 nor was there any way to reclaim a man, who co- -* 

-  fidered himſelf as a ſecond St. Thomas a Becket. * 

Even perſons of ſcrupulous piety blamed his obſti 

nacy; but his own adherents, in the midſt of th 

bene of confuſion, extolled his firmneſs to the ſkies; 7 

and the calamities of the ſtate increaſed every day. 

v. 264% While the affairs of the kingdom were thus run - 

ning o uin, the King was more ſucceſsful in ma- 


(4) Zaluſts, tow tom. it. pages 1304, and $305 
nagingg 


naging 5212 of his own 1 The Elector of v. 1694. 
ie Bavatia had lately loſt His wife, and was appointed 
dred "Governor of 88 Spaniſh Netherlands. The child 
ling i that che Electreſs left him, was conſidered as pre- 
d up fel 25 tive heir to Charles II. The unhappy mother, 
ol who” was daughter to the Emperor Leopold, loſt 
hu ber own life to preferve t that of her ſon. The Elec- 
r tor, now 4 widower, was already a great match, 
but a much greater on account of the expectations 
B. he might found upon this ſon. Theſe expectations 
dif- were lid 1 * in à plan, communicated to the Elec- 
hi ror by the K ing of land, upon the ſubject of the 
„ in FEES to the crown 'of Spain. It contains the 
that ll © firſt” origin of one of the moſt important affairs 
it i that ever "Fivoived" Europe in war and deſolation. 
iate, i and is conceived in theſe terms. 
y 0 . As Charles II. King of Spain has no chil- 
g by den, tlie Elector ſhould Mice e of the ſucceſſion | 
3 0C- 4 car con for lis ſen 
cep-f 2. He has two rivals to cope with, the Empe- 
* tor and the 12550 of France; 4 and 9 1 8 not 


1 


ftru- uy: ww The ieee, who = claim to the whole 
. iccefion, Will certainly give him no affiltance ; 
nor could he, if he Fore ſo diſpoſed, either by 
ea or fänd. By land, France would interrupt 


ready en 1 LY ind. ſea, he has neither ſhips 
ch; Hig =: 7 7 A; . 

r 0e Ie Elector muſt therefore connect him- 
cket 5 with France, by making a treaty, of partition 


„that ik and 135 La 2 2 that 8 may 


IH 


« — * — 


kh! ow w— 7 Dit this 4 for 0 France 
be furrounded with enemies, ſhe is not yet ſub- 
| Ho H h 3 hy dued 


— 
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Ode IC ION77ET 36 | ieee cal ALVES AH 443.., Lis 5 1, it 
Y. 1664. „ dued and beſides, it is very uncertain how long 
1 league of Augſburg will ſubſiſt,, 
6. © France. is at preſent attacked on all ſides, 


* 


r 
« and therefore this is the proper time to treat 

with her; for ſhe would expect more advantage- 
* ous terms if a peace ſhould be made. There is 

« alſo another, reaſon for haſtening the treaty of 


“ partition, The child's life is uncertajn; and if 
5 75 git. LET 20 18.17 3 13d ; f; #þ & <..- 
f be ſhould che, che Eleftor has no farther claim ; | 
<<, whereas it may be ſtipulated at , preſent, that 

I | k 7 13 2 . TY. SS ; 74 = 1 A } 
** whatever ſhall be given up to the Elęctor by the 
* treaty of partition, ſhall be irrevocably his, even 
5 in caſe of the child's deceaſe (a).” 


— : - # 4 22 


i This pl: ASI +452 "% dA * 4 #7 ; bat « >. 
of two events, which were deſtined to, be the occa- 
ſion of, much bloodſhed ; the death of Charles II, : 


without iſſue, and that of the Electoral Prince; 


1 r, ft $ +5 6.24 4. Up 
n is viſibly formed upon the ſuppoſition 


„ 


events which were very poffible, becauſe misfor- 
tunes, happen to men, much ſooner than bleſſings, 
What yet remains undiſcovered, is, how the King 
dl Poland could be ſo much ifttereſted in the Elec- 
tor of Bayaria's . fortune: à circumſtance that is 
amply accqunted for, by obſerving that he intended 
to give him his only daughter, Thereſa Cunegun- 

1 da Sobieſca. * * N F 1 4 4657 
F . 50 I 5 .Queen,, who 1 always a . 
n ber heart, had at leaſt as large a ſhare in this 
negotiation as the King. She d was a 
| means of fixing the Elector firmly in the intereſts 
| | . France; a connection, which he would probab- 


. 1 


1 
* 
_ 


' haye avoided, could he have ſeen into futurity. 
Be this as it will, the marriage was concluded; and 
een the: Princeſs N eee Poland, to go to 

er huſband in the Netherlands, ſhe was preſented 
by her father with a farewell poem, in the form of 
an epithalamium. The piece was very indifferent, 


25 (a) Zaluſki, tom, ii, p. 1367, 
wa | „ but 


K I. NG of POLAND, > 463 
but this was more the fault of the age, than of the V. 1694. 
Royal bard ; for the æra of good poctry is not eren 
yet arrived in Poland. res | | 
This marriage was the laſt thing that gave the 
King any pleaſure; and yet it was very near being 
broke off. The Elector's Envoy at Warſaw requir- 
ed à fortune of five hundred thouſand Tmperials ; a 
ſum, which many a merchant at London, or farmer. 
of the revenue at Paris, can give his daughter, but was 
thought exorbitant by the King of Poland, The 
| Queen removed the difficulty, by becoming bound, 
i unknown to her huſband, tor part of the money ; 
but, when the time of payment came, ſhe found 
9 herſelf at a loſs; for, though the King admitted 
her into his heart and his cabinet, ſhe was excluded 
from his purſe. In this diſtreſs, ſhe loaded ten 


| Swediſh ſhips with corn from Poland, and ſent them. 
# to France, where bread began to be very dear; and 
. was thus indebted to trade for being able to fulfill 
d ease ente (% . 

. The perſon, who ſuggeſted to her this expedient, 
was the famous Melchior de Polignac, Abbot of Bon- 
4 port, 1729 arrived from France with the character 
0 1 Amba ador extraordinary; and who afterwards 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in the ſame capacity 


n pon other occaſions, as well as in f the church, the 
is college of Cardinals, and the republic of letters. 
A It was not long before he was equally. admired and 
8 dreaded in Poland. The graces of his perſon, the 
* elegance of his wit, the politenefs of his manners, 
y. the brightneſs of his genius, the charms of his elo- 
ad | 5 and the ſubtilty more than the depth of 
to i his politics, gave him ſuch influence, that inſtead 
ed of a foreign Ambaſſador, one would have taken 
of him for the firſt Miniſter of Poland. Before his 
at, arfiyal;7 the Germans were uppermoſt at court; but 


-- a) Zaluſki, tom, ü. p. 1407. ; 
ut F H h - | France 
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Y, 1651. France ſoon gained the aſcendant. He made ons 

at all cabinet-councils ; and while the King was ob- 
liged to be taking care of. his health, he was often 
in priyate with the Queen. The women and the 
courtiers diverted themſelves with this intimacy, 
without reflecting that the Queen had renounced the 
foibles of a woman to adopt the paſſions of a man. 
This was the topic of Sapieha's declamations, who 
ſtill continued at enmity with the court, on account 
of the old grudge of Wilna. 

The ſubſtance of the manifeſto which he publiſn- 
ed at this juncture was, that the buſineſs of the 
kingdom was no longer ſettled either in the Senate 
«© or the diets, but i in the King's, or rather in the 
* Queen's, cabinet, which was become the grave 
4 of the laws and liberty of Poland; that a ſcheme 
* was there concerted to oppreſs the firſt nobles of 

| e the ſtate, who might ſee, by his example, what 
= ve they had to fear for themſelves : that the French 
„ Ambaſſador had all the craft of Mazarin, and 
= call the inflexible cruelty of Richelieu; that he 
| “gave the court a reliſh for the haughtineſs of 
te his maſter and the deſpotiſm of his country, and 
tc that it was time for all true Poles to watch over 
* the ſafety of the republic (a). | 
In times of diſturbance, there is nothing which is 
not capable of giving an alarm. The King aſſem- 
bled the Senafe, but there was no unanimity of ſen- 
timent; and the diſputes ran ſo high, as to renew 
| what happened more than once in the councils of 
2 ſtate at Rome and Athens (5). Potoſki, the great 
= Huntſman of the crown, ſtruck a Senator who was 


= i Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1364. 

1 (6) When Themiſtocles ſaid to Sartbyates, te he bear 
me., the latter had his hand lifted up over him. We may call 
the manners of thoſe times rude, but they were tender of hu- 
man blood; and the ſword was never drawn but againſt an 


e 
ſtanding 


KING of POLAND. 


M ſtanding by the King's ſide; and no method was V. 
taken to avenge this inſult upon the majeſty of the 


King and the dignity of the Senate, 
Provincial diets were aſſembled, but the members 


came to them ſword in hand. The. Biſhop of Sa- 


mogitia, who was one of thoſe that eſpouſed tlie 
Biſhop of Wilna's cauſe, was taken by the throat; 


and blood was ſpilt between thoſe that attacked him 
ſo roughly, and thoſe that ran to his defence. 


The confuſion of the Dietines was no favourable 


omen that reaſon would preſide in the ſubſequent 


diet; and accordingly, ſenſeleſs fury prevailed. The 
firſt point entered upon, was how to reconcile Sa- 


pieha and the Biſhop of Wilna. The Apoſtolic 
Nuncio had been already prevailed on to ſubmit, 
and expreſs his ſorrow at having encroached upon 


the Primate's juriſdiction, in favour of the Biſhop's 
ſevere proceedings. But the Biſhop continued in- 


flexible, and it ſeemed as if he took a pleaſure in 
brandiſhing the torch of diſcord: over the aſſembly 
of the nation. By this means, the firſt meeting 


was ſpent in mutual clamours. The ſucceeding 
night, the Caſtellan of Lencici's (a) ſon, having had 


a warm diſpute at table about public affairs with an 


officer of the court, followed him thither, and 
found him in the Queen's apartments. From abu- 


five words, he inſtantly proceeded to threats, and 


even a blow. The officer laid his hand upon his 


. ſword, and three others were immediately drawn 


againſt him ; for the Caſtellan's ſon had brought 
with him two of the Primate's domeſtics. An of- 
ficer of the guard ſtept between, and was run through 
the body. The Queen hearing a noiſe, opened her 


door, and was preſented with the ſight of a ſtream 


of blood, and the officer falling to the ground. 
The Gladiators were all arreſted, except the moſt 


(a) A town of Poland, the metropolis of the Palatinate of 
the ſame name, ſituated upon the river Bzura. 
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"guilty of all, out of regard to the Caſtellan his 
father, who ought to have been puniſhed for not 
teaching his ſon better manners; and though this 
violation of thę Queen” s apartment was conſidered 


as an act of High- Treaſon, it remained unpuniſh- 


ed; becauſe, in 05 preſent ſtate of confuſion, au- 


N thority was unſupported by power (a). 


The diet reſumed its ſittings, but it was only to 


vent the- animoſity that the members had in their 
hearts. The Poles and Lithuanians ſeemed, no lon- 
ger to have the ſame laws and the lame King; nor 


* 


was the diſcord confined to the maſters, but ſpread 


among the ſervants. There is an abuſe which the 
republic connives at, perhaps- for political, reaſons, 
and in order to encourage a martial ſpirit among all 
degrees of men. While the diets are ſitting, the 
" ſervants of the great Lords, who are very numerous, 
and moſt of them Gentlemen, get together, form 
themſelves into two armies, a AT and a Lithua- 
nian, under two Marſhals, (diſtinguiſhed by their 
exploits, ſuch. as they are) march into the fields with 


kettle: drums and trumpets, attack. each. other with 


ſticks and ſtones, purſue the vanquiſhed party, be- 


ſiege them in the neighbouring houſes, and after- 
wards return into the city like regular troops. This 
War, though carried on without fire: arms or ſwords, 
is is generally attended with bloodſhed, but with more 
uſual on the pteſent occaſion. | 

bile the armies were engaged as uſual, two Li- 
thuanian officers, at the head TT a hundred and fifty 
horſe, fell unexpectedly, upon the Poles. with ſabres 


and piſtols, and killed oy wounded many. The 


match being now unequal, the Poles retreated, 
and the night, was ſpent in endeavouring to prevent 


a greater effuſion of blood. The mediators hoped 


0 had A but the next morning the 


(a Zaluki tom. * 3 
eng 


2 4 


1 


XING POLAND. _ 
bleeding bodies were brought before the caſtle where Y. 1594. 


the diet was aſſembled, and the fight rouſed afreſh 
the fury of the Poliſh fervants. The two Lithua- 
nian officers, who were the authors of the carnage, 
were imprudent enough to appear at the gate of the 
. caſtle. The Poles fell upon them, and it was with 
great difficulty that they were ſaved by the guards; 
but their ſervants were upon the point of being 
torn in pieces, and ruſhed into the caſtle where they 
were purſued to the chamber of Deputies. The 
Lithuanian Deputies were themſelves inſulted ; aud | 
Inſtantly left their ſeats, crying out, that ſince they 
could not be ſafe in the very ſanctuary of the re- 
public, they quitted the diet, and proteſted againſt 
all its proceedings: a ſtep, which of courſe put an 
end to the ſeſſion. . 1 | 
During the whole time that this frenzy laſted, a 
| Lithuanian could not appear in the ſtreets without 
| danger: it was much ſafer to be a Turk or a Tar- 
| tar. Prince Alexander was ſuſpected of having 
raiſed, this tumult, by diſtributing ſecret bribes : 


' but whatever might be its origin, it could not be 
, quieted without troops, and the interpolition of the 
: royal authority (a). - 

. In the midſt of theſe inteſtine broils, it was im- 
i poſſible for the Poles to carry the war abroad; and 

? _ : accordingly they ſtaid at home, forgetting the views 

: of their King, and their engagements . with the 

| league. In the mean time, the Imperialiſts beſieged 

a Belgrade, but were forced to raiſe the ſiege. The 

J Turks did not purſue them; but the Tartars were 

8 ordered to go and ravage Hungary, in order to de- 

1 prive them of the means of ſubſiſting. The old 

” proverb, that a flying enemy ſhould be ſupplied with 

p . @ bridge of gold, was found to be a true one upon 

60 this occaſion. The German General, Hofkirchen, 

(a, Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1523. 3 
o Bhs. ſurround- 
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Y. 1654 ſurrounded the Tartars that came cd. farve him, ſo 

A as to leave them no way. to eſcape. In this fitua- 

tion, they for the firſt time quitted their horſes to 

fight on foot, and force their way ſword in hand. 

'The expedient was ſuggeſted to them by their Sul- 

tain Selim-Gerai, but it coſt them very dear: how- 

ever, the Tartars, at this time, ſhewed more ſpirit 

than the Poles. | 
v. 1695. The republic ſeemed to be haſtening with all ex- 

pedition to her ruin. Her counſels were brought 

to no maturity; the Lithuanians being for one 
thing, and the Poles for another; and theſe two 

principal parties were ſubdivided into different 

branches, engaged in perpetual conteſts with each 

other. The Senate conſidered the Equeſtrian Order 

as no better than a factious crew; and the Equeſ- 

trian Order liſtened to the Senate as an aſſembly of 

mere idle declaimers. The King was treated with 
no ſort of reſpect ; and his diſpleaſure was ſo little 

dreaded, that the Grand-Marſhal divorced his 

niece, to make room for another wife, and refuſed 

to pay back her fortune. There was no union any 

where except among the four Generals; but the two 

armies grew daily weaker, becauſe no ſtate can ac- 

quire ſtrength but in times of domeſtic tranquil- 
| 
l in the midſt of theſe civil convulſions, the 
Turks had appeared in arms, Poland muſt have ſub- 
mitted agan to that yoke from which the King had 
delivered it. Jablonowſki was juſtly commended, 
for leaving the ſquabbles of the capital, to go and 
repreſs the incurſions of the Tartars; and though 
he could not hinder them from ſetting fire to the 
ſaburbs of Leopol, he at leaſt preſerved the town. 
The King was highly chaprined; that he could not, 
as uſual, carry terror into the enemy's country, in- 
ſtead of ſuffering their ravages at home. He would 
have found an enemy worthy of him, in the Sul- 
5 tan 
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tan Muſtapha II. Achmet was lately dead, and his v. 1635 


loſs was as little regretted as that of his brother 


Soliman. Muſtapha, their nephew, ſon to Maho - 


met IV. was deſtined to make the empire amends 
for the incapacity of his two uncles. He poſſeſſed 
a ſolid judgment, applied himſelf cloſely to buſi- 
neſs, was moderate in his pleaſures, neither covetous 
nor profuſe in his expences, an excellent horſeman, 
ſkilled in the uſe of arms, a lover of glory, and 
endued with ardent courage, Such were his per- 
ſonal qualities; and he declared, upon aſcending 
the throne, that he would not bear the name of 


Emperor in vain, and would always command his 


armies in perſon. He begun the campaign early in 
the year; and in order to know what opinion the 
army entertained of him and his Generals, he of- 
ten diſguiſed himſelf like a common ſoldier; an 
ealy way of coming at truth, but the generality of 
Sovereighs like better to be flattered to their faces. 
The Sultan heard ſome complaints againſt his go- 
vernment, and endeavoured to correct his faults ; 
he learnt alſo that the Viſir had kept back the 
ſums that were neceſſary to put the artillery in a 
good condition, while at the ſame time there was a 
large allowance for this article in his accounts. He 


rdered that Miniſter to be ſtrangled, and his body 


to be expoſed to view three days before the. whole 


camp; a ſight, which ſtruck terror into all, who 
had not ſo good a claim as the Viſir to be indulg- 
ed in robbing the public. The Turks are a peo- 
ple of fierce manners, but they have a ſincere re- 
gard for juſtice. Having given this ſtriking leſ- 
ſon, the Sultan paſſed the Danube, took and de- 
moliſhed the towns of Lippa and T:tul, and march- 
ed to give battle to General Veterani, who convinc- 
ed him by experience, that the intrepidity of a com- 
mander is not ſufficient to enſure victory, when his 
ſoldiers are diſheartened. The Janizaries were broke, 


and 
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47 HISTORY of JOHN SOBIESKI 
T. 26556. and took to flight, with ſeveral Baſhaws at their 
head: the firſt that came in the Sultan's way was 
named Schalyn or Faulcon: Go, ſays he, thou art 
Zub a Crane that \draweſt other Cranes after the. 
Tl ſet thee à different example. The Sultan had a 
drawn ſcymetar in his hand: the runaways faced 
about, and returned to the charge : Veterani was 
wounded, the Imperialiſts were worſted and retreat. 
ed (a). Under a great Prince, all the ſprings of 
government get ſtrength together; and Muſtapha mi 
was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, before he had thought fr 
of every thing. The Turkiſh marine was fallen ha 
to abſolute ruin. The Venetians, . purſuing their the 
ſucceſſes, had taken the iſle of Chio, and from thence of 
gave law to the ſea. Their fleet was aſtoniſhed a n 

at a prodigy, to ſee a Turkiſh ſquadron. of ſuch - 
ſtrength, that they durſt not ſtand a battle. The, 
and was again reduced under the Ottoman yoke; ¶ die 
and the Sultan, victorious by ſea and land, returned trat 

to triumph in his capital (5). | bat 
The immutability of the Ottoman power is au gor 
object that may well occaſion ſome ſurprize; for, pol 
from the battle of Vienna to the preſent time, it doo 
has loſt nothing but a few conquered cities in Hun. I for 
gary. In order to overturn that Coloſſus, it muſt ö 
be attacked by a ſingle Chriſtian power of equilſi ne 
-ſtrength; but it is better perhaps to let it ſtand dar 
ſince providence permits it; beſides, it is ſparing 9 
the blood of Chriſtians as well as Infidels. When , 5 
they are told of the danger they would be in, if al der 
the Chriſtian Princes, -ſhould unite againſt them ore 
they anſwer. that their Emperor is like a Lion, wh the 
never fears the barking of little dogs; and they ap. s 
peal to the time of the Cruſades. opp 
When intelligence of the Sultan's ſucceſs was end 
brought to 1 it raiſed the moſt Gifcnal ap 


(a) Canter, row. ii. ud 237. ( Ibid. 39. tro 
: prehenſion 
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ect formed a deſign to chaſtiſe the republic in ſuch 
ar: WF; manner as never to fear it any more, eſpecially 


da bo grew daily more incapable of defending it. 

ed WY it was impoſſible for the republic to ſubſiſt long 
was in its preſent violent ſtate. The King, who was 
eat. ¶ more concerned at it than at his own diſorder, was 
| of inceſſantly exhorting the grandees to peace. He re- 
Pla BY minded them of all that he had done for the wel- 
gr fire of Poland, of his labours and his victories, of 
lenz the wealth he had conferred upon them, of the oath 


heir they had taken to promote the public good, and 


ce of the love they owed their country, which is the 
A molt ſacred of all obligations. 1 

uch The Senate, being delivered from the clamours 
IH of the Equeſtrian Order, by the diſſolution of the 
ke diet, hoped to carry on its deliberations with more 


ned tranquillity ; but the Lithuanian Senators, out of 


ſion of all Biſhops from the Senate. But this pro- 
poſal was a direct violation of the conſtitution, and 
too unjuſt to be maintained; they therefore deſiſted 
from it, and the Biſhops took their ſeats as uſual. 


the conduct of the Roman Senate in times of great 
danger. An order was iſſued to all the Palatinates 
to take care that the republic received no detriment, 


der, which was rather calculated to aſcertain the 
greatneſs of the danger than to prevent its arrival, 
they proceeded to propoſe different expedients. 

Some were for aſſembling the Poſpolite (2) to 
oppoſe the enemy abroad, while the Senate ſhould 
endeavour to reſtore peace at home. 


7 


- 


(a) The letters that are ſent round to aſſemble” this body of 
- I "00ps, are called Littere ęſtium. | ; 
* Ot ders 


now it was deprived of the protection of its hero, 


hatred to the Biſhop of Wilna, propoſed the exclu- 


The firſt reſolution they agreed in, was to imitate . 


ne quid detrimenti reſpublica capiat. After this or- 
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heit 1 of his future attempts. He had in ef- v. 1695. 
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Y. «3695. | 
mitia paludata, which conſiſts of the Senate and tel | 
body of Deputies aſſembled under arms in the open I 


Hisrdur of. Joun SOBIESKL. 
Others voted for a diet on horſeback, called. Co. 


82 i Its operations are much more deciſive than 


thoſe of an ordinary diet, called Comitia togata; 
becauſe, in a diviſion of opinions, the ſabre detet- 


| mines the debate (a). 


While the Senate was thus deliberating, withow 


coming to any concluſion, the Equeſtrian Order fk 


were thinking of a Rokeſ#, a word of dreadful ; 


meaning, which denotes the utmoſt diſorder ima- 


ginable. All the nobles, by virtue of the Rotoſe, 
are obliged to take up arms in defence, as they ah | 
of their country; but the confederacy is in fact 


ways formed againſt the King and the Senate. They 


{wear in caput & animam, by their lives and ſouls: 


an oath of bloody import. | 
The republic was terrified at her own Grand 
and continued in a tate of ſuſpence, without re- 


ſolving on any thing. It was in vain to look up to 


the King; for he was no longer poſſeſſed of that 


vigour and prudence, which had fo often preſerved Yi 
her from ruin, That ſhe did not periſh in this 
juncture, was wholly owing to her laws. A ſtate, 


which is governed -by their authority, may indeed 


feel convulſions ; but it is like the trembling of the 


earth between chains of mountains, which hinger 


| its frame from being diſſolved. 


But whatever became of the 'nation, the Senate 
reſolved to ſhew its authority in a matter that could 
not but pleaſe the multitude. The Jew, Bethſal, 


made himſelf daily more odious: a hundred at- 


tempts were made to aſſaſſinate him; but his pru- 


dene always prevented the effects 'of the public 


nobles, who were intere 


hatred, He had in his Pay a guard of thirty Poliſh 


man who kept them from want. He was, upon 


ed to preſerve the life of a 


the 


d. Co 


” = 4 


1 


Jenain by which he would fall. 


Nes as living under the protection of a ſecond 
Mordecai in the reign of A haſuerus; but the Poles 
hoked upon him as a public peſt, Thoſe, who had. 
mrchaſed of him the favours of the court, were the 
iſt to complain of, and accuſe, him. He was: 
andemned to death, notwithſtanding the efforts of 
de King, who had but juſt intereſt enough to ſave 
Ys life ; which he dragged along in miſery the reſt of 
lis days, and at laſt died inſolvent. The phyſician 
ſonas narrowly eſcaped being ſacrificed, on account 
Id his conneCtions with Bethſal; but it was thought 

po hard to deprive the King of a phyſician in 


dom he place great confidence. | 


It ſeemed as if fortune took à pleaſure in trying 
Ils patience to the utmoſt; for to the vexations he 
inderwent at home, there were added others abroad. 
Iruſſels was bombarded by the French; and his 


aaughter, che Electreſs of Bavaria, who was big 


Frith child and ſeparated from her huſband, was then 
Jin the town. The Queen of Poland told Polignac, 


[ 
4 
7 7 * 


Je whole, a ſort of prime Miniſter rather than a, Y- 1653 
le mer of the revenue. The Jews conſidered them 


1 


Nat the King of France acquired great honour by 


Jbombarding women; and that, if he was ſo much 


jy him. The Abbot, with all his eloquence, was 
h at a los for n e. 5: 
The time drew near, when the King of Poland 
vas to end his reign, his life, and his ſufferings. 
lt was now four years ſince he had given up the 
command of the army; he had lately even quitted 
Ihe frontier, where his preſence kept the enemy in 


bent upon burning towns, Amſterdam might ſatiſ- 


ave, and fixed his reſidence at Warſaw, on account 


of the ruined ſtate of his health. He laboured, at 
the ſame time, under the effects of his old wounds, 
Ihe gout, the gravel, many ſymptoms of a dropſy, 
and a great difficulty of breathing ; and it was un- 
He daily loſt 
ſome 
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1. 1696. ſome portion of that therial fire which animates. 
the human frame; nor could the furs, in which be 


her ambition together; „ 
youth, and the tender 0 he had for his 
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lay wrapped upon a couch, reſtore to him, Either 


motion or ſpirits. 
The Turks and Tartars had ſome beg len of 


his condition; but, they conſidered him as a Lion, to 


whom the other animals ſhew reſpect, even When 
he is alleep. They attempted nothing of impox- 


tance; at a time when they might have done. what 
they pleaſed : only a few Tartars made their incur- 
ſions,, which, were reſtrained by the Grand- General 


Jablonowſki. d 

A circumſtance till more extraordinary is, that 
the King $ illneſs contributed alſo to fave the nation | 
from its on madneſs. Being juſt upon the point 


of loſing him, its attention was more taken up with 


the thoughts of a future leader, than with the divi- | 


ſions that had diſturbed its peace for the three laſt 
years. They who carried their views beyond their 


own country, were divided between the Electors of | 


Bavaria and Saxony, and the Prince of Folk; they, 
who were for chuſing at home, mentioned Ja 
nowſki or. Konſki : the Partizans of the pre 


Royal Family, talked of Prince James, or Prince | 
Alexander. The deen Was accuſed of deſignin | | 


to ſhare her crown” and her bed with the Gran 
Genetal Jablonowſki, to the 4 of her oyn 


; ie, ;. and in caſe ſhe could | not ſucceed, of procur- 
ing the crown for Prince Alexander, preferably to 


her elder fon. In the latter caſe, as well as in the 
former, ſhe would have 15 ratifie her affections and 
i 


mother, ſcemed to en ure þ her of governing long in 
his name. 


Thus were they contending for the ſpoils of a 


when 


3d 


King who was ſtill aliye, till the time came, 


At: ps e rce. Jhould gecide f to 0 - 
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nce Prince Alexander's 
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KING ff POLAND, 


happy of al. 


He was convinced by experience of that melan- 


Ickoly truth which he Had told his wife, before he 


mounted the throne, that he ſhould be a mark for 
te malice of men to aim at, even of ſuch as would 


haye moſt reaſon to be his friends. In fact, as faſt 


$ he conferted favours, tHe number of ungrateful 
perſons ſeetned to multiply. He had loaded the 


F Sapichas with power, wealth and honours z and the 


Sapichas had oppoſed his meaſures upon many oc- 
caſions, and were even ſuſpected of having con- 


J fired to deptive him of tlie crown. He had made 


Wiel6polſki, Grand- Chancellor of the crown; and 
Wiels5elſtei, though. his brothersiti-Jaw, had enter- 


into à ſuſpicious correfpotidence wich the Sa- 


fiehas. He had raiſed Radziowfki to the ſummit 


roclairing the Prince of Conti, and excluding his 
FenefaCtor s family. The Chriſtian league till held 


5 


, 4 
Iczey were to belong. There were certainly many V. 1696. 
happy perſons in the kingdom during the time | 
tat the King's illneſs made him drop the reins of go- 
rernment ; but he himſelf was perhaps the moſt un- 
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V. 2696. concealed: all theſe r j and the 9 8 
im, 


N N 1 
continue in his family; and that family, 'b 6 wo 


education of the ſchools and the cloi er. A 


with. 


the few eaſy, moments | that his acute pains left 


In had 2 baba of nothing, | bur misfortunes : bis 


e di urbed, ions withi IN, and attacked 


| oy enemies without; the crown, W ich he! had} gan- 


by merit, and worn with glory, juſt going co be- 


« 


come a prey to factions; uncertain, whether it would | 


Ps into. 5 N e t 


9 


Fe was as 1 e to the be 
manners of the world are more plealin . vis 


King often turned the converſation upon 2 
where he had formerly warnen and commended: 
the politeneſs, the galety a the bravery © the 
French nobles ; but 4 Nat flexibilit of man- 

ners which receives the impreſſions of evil as all 
as good; Which treats vice With feſpect, provided it 


be not ridiculous ; and that too great, pleaſantry Ko 
- temper, Which makes them. capable | of laugh ing 
when their country has cauſe to weep. He could 


not excuſe them for” quittin old. names "that Were - 
ade W by their . "to take new ones 
from th aeir "eſtates ; 33 ſource” of confuſion which 
leaves no mark of diſtinction between 1 U pſtarrs To | 
buy, and the old family that ſells. 'Polig Pac 4 Mo 

in his turn cenſured the Poliſh Lords, Bark ith 

reſerve 4; becomes a Aranger, whoſe buſint ſs 1 

to gain th Tf Ot alſektions of the nation he has to, d 
e Queen, who was more than ever Par- 


paged. in buten. was charmed that the King had 
found 


and 


EIN G ef POL AN D. 


who had acquired neither genius, nor know 


by being inveſted, with the Roman Purple, ſerved 


a a foil in the (converſation. by the thoughtleſs ſim+ 
plicity of his ſayings, and the ſtories he told of his 
former milicary _;; 74 7:5, ea Hat ne r 
In the mean time, the accounts that were given 


at Warſaw of the King's condition, were widely dif- 
ferent from one another. The courtiers, who are 


never believed whether they t things in a 
favourable or unfavourable light, aſſerted that his 


abilities were nor at all impaired, | They who had 


reaſons to wiſſi for a change, repreſented him as a 
mere empty ſhadow both of 'a King and à man. 


The real truth was, that his ideas of che great ma- 
chine of government were not ſo clear as uſual, but 
he ſtill retained a ſtrong ſenſe of his perſonal and 
| | domeſtic misfortunes, nor was he inſenſible of thoſe 


of rhe republic; e WI! l 
During this whole winter of 1696, weekly re- 


ports of his death were ſpread over Europe and 


Aſia. At the approach of ſpring, the increaſing 
warmth of the ſun ſeemed to BS: in him a few 
ſparks of life, and he went to his fine gardens at 


Villanow to breath a purer air; but he was too far 
gone to enjoy it. The phyſicians preſcribed the 


uſe of foreign baths ; but a King of Poland cannot 
leave his dominions, without the conſent. of the re- 
public. The Senate met on the ſecond” of June, 

gave him leave to ſeck a cure wherever he 
thought proper; but a ſeries of unexpected acci · 


dents prevented his making uſe of that permiſſon. 


His Jewiſn phyſician gave him mercury, perhaps 
in too great a quantity: the King felt its violent 
effects, and cried out, 1s there no one that will re- 
venge my. death ?. The Jew trembled at theſe words, 


not only upon his own account, but upon that of 


Ii EY his 


au 
found two men that he liked, to divert his leiſure Y+259% 
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v. 1636 * bis gedurn: well. knowing how * ever pre- 


I. 


be King, When he recovered, a 1 


| ſpeak kindly-of: the Jon, and: of: 1705 | 


bo 22 


affir of the wi 
her devotion. Details af: this ot may perhaps be 


| phecy.onſt be-fulfilled ab 19 i 4 on 


„and ſaw bis een by: 7 
— make 4 bad uſe of what he had e 


ed his own haſtineſs, OY attributed his: death to tlie 
' violgnce-of the; diſorder, and the [necefary;/imper. 


fection of; the art of phyſic. He .eyem;aftt@id to 


K 7 
bad frequently given him (a). AP Ny jad 29. 55 
The Qucen, who was uneaſy: both reſent 


and the furuge, thought chat no ime th e loſt 
bim to make his-will;.. 2 9 — 


I amaſſed was laid up in the; caſtles of 
— Mafriemburg, arid Zolkiew ; and lit was of 
great conſequ ence: tot the; Queen, that he) auld: dib 
pale of it. She wiſhed: ſe that het tecom+ 


mend Prince Alexander ac de aue 10 fill the 


vacant throne, without reli uiſning her on deſire 
of: filliog it with Jablonawlki,- if forcune Spud) fa- 
vour her:ſchema. 5 4 5 54 419 Fen 9 


+ The: perſon 2 ſheſ employed to hegekiste the 
a. Biſhop who was untirely at 


unimportant im channſeltes z. but nothing that relatez 
to tho lat. of great men, can deſerve: that 


tule. Ihe relate was greatly embartaſſed with the 
word Hill, asi it; were. ĩmpoſſible fox,/a man of 


courage: to face. death, which only tranſmits him n 


a berter lift: He themfote armed himſeif pvith cer 


tain texts: f. Scripture das he knew that the. King 
had @ taſte for —— which, ed th give 
hopes of his recovery, as it vas a meaps,of..o ing 


bis ſubjects happy. The King replied to this argu- 
ment, by quoting other. toxts,; which ſeem to, im: 
Py + _ dots not always conſult. the. happineh 


| | (+) uud, rom: „ K 
7 780 Th | Or 


K 1 01 A f b. 493 


00 #4" of meh, Rü gn by the life of "OM Av. 1696, 
: add the Bf ON, Fe S will pray .to ear- 
An 


out Kedlth—3 th how g ghing my 
$ "Sfve offers for. public 18 ould 
0 ö 25 av the Kin if 755 were 
| Bont bree. "Ti ate my SR and Ray at 
e WL in Dat the envi aha a grow weary of 
* enter Ut Pert. That, replied the Bi- 
o bob, i What! f never am; eau when I 
J uh ichar, ed "my" paſtoral fugctions, I if na 
. Ke f 8 1 5 very agreeably with St. 
L 2 Alt; flotii, rites ad” Plato; — 
i 1-46 fle 7 poor Fil theſe great met, are dead, 
5 pi 16 Wh 1795 12 ried the King, 
- 1 16 8! z Al e this line 8 
6 it 133 J3 

4 ou 5 een, ith en da 

re f 0p} et: n the vein in His forehead w 1 tes 


| for hind 5 fenſ6s=He fancies that the liv- 
cannot ſerets their affairs without the conſent 
te dend nnen 
by e no drew deater to his point, and 
en — eck to cofvince Hum that it would be for 
benefit of his 75 atid perhaps of the whole 
— 55 to en laſt orders to writing. At 
grew fetions, and fad. What miſ⸗ 
Tat prevent this means ? Do 
| ere is no fuch thing as inte- 
ſpirit of madneſs has ſeized the 
and can fatter myſelf with the 
wp er my laſt will? The 


y bf Royalty is, that we are not obeyed, 

« wht Wwe are allve'; and can it be expected that 
ld be obeyed,” after we are dead ? , 

TG underſtand what he added with regard to his 

family, - it muſt be obſerved, that in Poland the laws 

or Ii 2 5 are 
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1. 1036 are more favourable to executors than due ben. 


« nation Where gold, governs, it 1 


The former are always choſen among the great, 


and often abuſe their power to keep t e to 
themſelves. For this reaſon the e e LR 
« commend him, Who, in his 15 does good 

to his relations and friends: but CR he be 
| 66 ſure, that ht he. leaves at his, Hub Wal come 
„ to them? Wpar is become. of che teſtamentary 
1 regulations of the Kings, my. Pre ceſſor A 11 

ver ch 


„upon the bench: and you wou 
d man's a Ha . 85 ns 
At this moment the deen came in, and 
the refuſal in the Biſhop's, ener ui imme- 


diately "compoſed her OWN, and hoped to ind 2 


more avourable opportunity; 3 but that Abend 


never came. 
On the 17th. of June, being Trini „Sunday, the 
King took a walk in his garden at Villanow. E 
even dined with ſome . and ſhewed other 
e of being better but death was buſy 
within him all the while. A few hours after, he 


was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, in the midſt 


of the Royal Family, and. fell: motionleſs upon the 
floor. In about an hour, he. recovered his ſenſes; 


and regretting, as it Wie V wa ed out of 
this e e 1 which be Was Wah. 10 
the 12 of life ye Me 

familiar to him, 73 Rena IZwas well. — 


face, but his Own, was froze with terror. He bore 
his ſufferings. y with, the firmneſs of a Soldier, a Phi- 
ſoſopher, and à Chriſtian; and em ed his laſt 
moments. in endea ouring to convince children 
of the neceſſity of their living in, the "cot union. 
He conjured” the Queen to have "ng other. intereſt in 
view bur theirs, if ſhe deſired. to preſerve he crown 

in her family; recommending i it to them all t to fol- 


(4) Zaluſki, tom. 19. P · 7. | 
low 
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low the advice of Polignac, who had merited, he v. 2636. 
ſid, their confidence and his. He exhorted alſo 
the Senators, who. were preſent, to preſerve mutual 
concord, for the good of the republic; whoſe wel- 
fare would be an object of his wiſhes,” even in the 
preſence” of the 1. 7 1558 of all Power, before 
whom he” ſhould fo ſoon appear; and he died, like 
1 60 the on the ſame day of the year that he was 
the throne ;' in the ſixty-fixth year of his 
age, and the 'twenty-third of his reign (a). 
Were T to write his Elogium, I ſhould tranſcribe 
the oration, which the Szaro/t of Odolanowſki, now 
King Staniſſas of Poland, then but nineteen years old, 
made at his funeral before the houſe of Deputies ; and 
by tranſcribing” it, I ſhould do honour both to the 
early*eloquence of the young orator, and to the me- 
of the Prince whom he praiſed. The Staroſt 
ſhewed only the bright fide of his hero's character; 
but an hiſtorian is bound alſo to point out his faults. 
What happened, even before his aſhes were cold, 
2 "ſerve to convince Kings that poſterity will judge 
them without me rl? Of The Poles forgot that they 
had loſt a hero, remembered only that he had 
broke his word with the republic. He had engaged 
by his Pacla Con venta, to raiſe two forts, where- 
ever it ſhould be thought neceſſary, and they faw 
only one; to found an academy for the education 
of three hundred gentlemen, and he had not done 
it; to ace the” Elector of Brandenburg for his 


* 30 24, * 4 * 1 


(a) Moreri, 3 in pie Dickionary. and Maſſuet, the author of the 
revolutions of Poland, make him to be ſeventy-two, when he died. 
This g miſtake is not indeed of ſuch dangerous conſe- 
quence as t hiſtorical lies, which change x hite into black, 
and black i 4 I take notice, however, of this trivial fault, 
with al view. of teaching thoſe who undertake to write hiſtory, 
that the firſt buſineſs of an hiſtorian is to doubt. If Moreri and 
* had read Zaluſki, tom. ii. p. 1169, and Lengnich, 

29 they would have known Sobieſki s age. 


« 2.5. claims 


* 


v. 3636, claims upon the toy 
to do it; and it was 
ove day occaſion a . MONTES: might be fatal 40 Po- 


land. He had promi 
indeed extremely difficult for human prudence to 


find its way through the labyrinth of events. Not- 
withſtanding his many victories over the” Turks, 


| a blow. MALL 


permitted to meddle with affajes of ſtate, to the de- 
triment of the publio; with his endeavours to. 


miſſary . General of ſtores in the c 
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of Elbing, and had neglected 
eared that this i —.— 


J to retake Ka- 
minieck, and had miſcatried in his attompts. It is 


Sobielki could never wreſt out of their hands that 
important fortreſs; and his facceſidy recovered it at 
the Probe of Ct wlowice, in 16995 without danke 


His, memory was all reproacked with the goquis 
ſitions be had made in Poland though the law ex- 
preſsly forbids the K ing to enereaſe his poſſeſnons; 
with his fondneſi for the Queen, whom be bad 


cure the crown to Prince James, - without Waiting 
for the ſuffrages of the nation wick the — 
of Bethſal the Jews with the adultoration:-of the I 4! 
coin; with the uſeleſs wars he had been engaged in I te 
ſinoe the beginning of the Chriſtian league; which MW His 


had coſt Poland at leaſt two hyngred/thouſand:men, I 1:61 


and: more millions of money than would have ſu. leſs 
ced to make the kingdom ric... that 
Inſtead of lamepring the King's alewh;” the ail till, 
thing uche of was diſputing. about his wealth. WW dip 
Queen claimed it ag her right; Prince James I had; 
Fre to ſeize it by open force: the Grand Mar- crow 
ſhal and part of the —— that it belonged I hoy 
to the republic After alli this mighty treaſure, I whet 
which occaſioned fo much noiſe, and was amaſſed ] I 
at the head vf a kingdom and an army, would have to:th 
been thought but a moderate fortune for a Com- 
Where it was birth 


n It auen to \berween fire and fx mil · N of ſu 
re lions, N a4 
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** which the Abbe de P a. in-concert with V. 1696. 


the Queen, had the addreſs to get conveyed into 


France, that Prince James might not make uſe of 
it to gain the crown, which Lewis XIV. wanted 
to Ras upon the head of che Prince of Conti; but 
Publ ic fame repreſented it as a much greater ſum, 
„Ihe King of Poland loved money, nor. did he 
deny the charge but they who imputed it to him 
% crime, ſhould alſo have owned, that he knew 
how to lay it out for the advantage of Poland. 
During the whole time that he commanded in the 
Ukraine, when he was only Grand-General, his 
money was of more ſervice ibis than his t 
againlt thoſe, prodigious: armies of Tartars and Coſ- 
lacks, which overran the territories of the republic; 
and it was a common thing with the Poles, to talk 
publiekly of the new-year*s-gafts of the Tartgrs: 
We have ſeen that in the great expedition of Vi- 
— he opened his treaſures; and it was well 
un, that he uſtd them to procure creatures ini 
the courts of Europe. In the field, his ſpies 
extolled his liberality, and no one was better ſerved. 
His maxim was, never ta lay out his money uſe- 
leſsly ; for this reaſon it was, that ſo many worth 
leſs grandees accuſed: him of avarice. It is true, 
that towards the end of his life, his frugality grew 
ſtill, more remarkable: he ſaw the unfavourable 
diſpoſition! of the Poles towards his children, and 
hade a mind toe conſole them for the loſs of the 
coun, by. leaving them wealth enough, if they 
ſnould miſs it: a fault which is 3 
hen we reflect that he was a father. 
The misfortunes that befel his family; are a Teflon: 
tothe children of Kings, that, for want af mutual 


concord, they may loſe all the advantages of their 


birth. Prince James, before he had loſt. alb hope 


of ſucceeding his father, was purſued ſword in hand ; 


in a . diet,; and inſtead of a throne, met 


106 Ya 5 © with 


the young hero whom 


* 
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Y."i696, with a priſon at Leipſick; from which he was at 


length releaſed, in order to go and live in Sileſia, 
a fabject to the Houſe of "Auſtria. Prince Con- 
ſtantine, having made his eſcape" düt of the ſame 
priſon, went and married in Poland,” like a private 
gentleman, His wife was a German'Batotiefs; one 
of the maids of hofiour to the Princeſs of Newburg: 
a match to which he was protpted by ſove, and 
attempted to get rid of afterwards, when it Was too 
late. Prince Alexander went to reſide at Rome, 
where the Pope refuſed to ſee him, on account of 
the honours he claimed; nor did he receive them 
at Jaſt but upon his death bed, and” in the habit of 
a Capuchin: having taken the vows of that order 
in his laſt agony, as a means to enſure, as he ima · 
gin, his falvation, The Queen, their mother, 

ent alſo many years among the Princes of the 
church; but was at laft tired of that ſituation, and 
came to die in her own country, in the caſtle of 


Blois, which Lewis XIV. gave her for her laſt aſy- 
lum. ee fy ene TURE ON ieee 


The name of Sobieſki is extinct, but the famih) 
fill ſubſiſts in the female line, and his poſterity is 
well known in Europe. The preſent Elector of Ba- 
varia, far more happy than the Emperor his fa- 
ther, in governing only his hereditary dominions; 

England diſowns, and whom 
France would be glad to place uponithe throne of 
his anceſtors; and another Prince, whom the bare 
name of Turenne would ſufficiently endear to 
France; are all three great grandſons of the famous 
ceſtor.' © dt: | | 

Thoſe who hated, and thoſe who'envied'the King 
of Poland, gave him, even before! his death, the 
name of Veſpaſian. If he had one of chat E mpe- 


Sobieſki, and all three are worthy of their great an- 
ein 


een 414; IO ohn 


ror's faults, the love of money, he was alſo poſ⸗ 


ſeſſed of his virtues. Like him, he was raiſed 4 
| che 
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of his; wit, the 1 e With Which he ſpoke leve- 
ral languages, his acquaintance | with polite litera- 
ture, the agreeableneſs. of his, ne the 
gentleneſs of his manners, hig Ke in friendſh 
his conjugal tenderne and 1 2 e al 
theſe qualities, whi 7 4 ey made him an 
amiable man in private life, wou not have been 
ſufficient for his exalted Ration, Endued with great 
ſtrength of. body and activity of mind, deeply read 
in the, _—— his country, acquainted with the 
intereſt of foreign nations, and. verſed in the theory 
2 equally eloquent in the diet, and enterpriz - 


in the field, he convinced his countrymen, be- 


fore Þ he Was raiſed to the throne, of his capacity to 
govern and defend them, He poſſeſſed, in an emi- 
nent degree, moſt of the virtues that become a a 
royal ſtation. He did juſtice to his enemies, as 
well as to his friends; and always behaved to the 
latter, in the ſame manner as when he wanted their 
. to gain the crown. The warmth of his 

temper made him ſoon take fire; but his heart was 
void of malice. His cruelty to the Turks, after 
a victory, muſt be attributed to a remnant of the 
cruſading ſpirit, which upon theſe occaſions, and 


theſe only, ſoured the natural humanity of his tem- 


per, which was not ſufficiently matured by philoſo- 
phy. He was often affronted in ſuch à ſtate as 


boland, where liberty is always upon the watch 


againſt; the hand that governs; and yet he never 
lifted, up that hand but againſt thoſe who. offended 
their country. His zeal, 5 religion was free from 
the acrimony of an intolerating ſpirit; recks, 
Proteſtants, Jews, and ſome remains of the Soci- 

nians, lived in peace under his government; and 
this was no ſmall matter, at a time, when other 
Catholic powers were baniſhing, or maſſacring their 


ſubjects, in order to convert them. The Ognity 
. 0 


the throng by his military ſervices. The charms #4 1696. 
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of a King did not obliterate from his mind the prin- 
ciples of a citizen, and he aſſembled the nation much 
oftener than any of his predeceſſors. He ſpent his 


wign in the Senate, in the midſt of diets, and in 
15 


ſatigues of war; he never thought that the 
Palace of a King ſhould be appropriated to mag- 
nificence and luxury; but mage; himſelf thoroughly 

vainted with men and things, In concerting 
plan of his campaigns. he liſtened to every one, 

t was determined by himſelf alone; and knowing 
how neceſſary the preſence of a King is, for the 


urpoſes of diſcipline, celerity, and even victory, 
he always headed his troops in perſon, till the bad- 


- neſs of his health prevented bim. His country al 


ways admired, and would perhaps have loved him, if 


a free people were not always jealous, of their liberty; 


rhaps too, if he had been leſs fond of the Queen. 
He had the fingular glory of humbling, the Otto- 
man power, which for a long time had humbled the 
Princes of Chriſtendom. All Europe ſought his alli- 


| ance z, and Poland acquired an importance under. 


his government, which it has but ill preſcrved, 
Charles XII. the Alexander of the north, lamented 
his death in theſe emphatical terms: So great a King 

webt never te have died; but hiſtory. is more. ſevere 
than Princes. N e 


leaving the Turks and Tartars in peace, and turn- 
ing his attention towards a fertile ſoil, fine rivers, 


and the Baltic and Black Seas, ſhall introduce ſhip- 


ping, manufactures, commerce, wealth and inha- 
bitants into this great kingdom ; who ſhall aboliſh 


the; Tribunitian power of the liberum veto, to go- 


4 


vern the nation by a plurality of ſuffrages; who 
ſhall teach the nobles, that the peaſants who ſupply 
them with food, and are deſcended from the Sarma- 
tians their common anceſtors, are men; and who, 


Clovis 


in imitation of a greater K ing of France than either 


The truly. great King of Poland will be he, who, 
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Namgue erit ille mibi ſemper Deus. 


of the N. NTH and laſt Book: 


Clovis or Charlemagne, ſhall extirpate that civil v. 2696. 
peſt of ſervitude, which deſtroys emulation, induſ- | 
try, arts, ſciences, honour, and proſperity. 
may every Pole join in ſaying : 


Then 
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to * 
Fi 3 propoſals of peace Sobieſki, without effeQt,453 


Albert (John) . of the great Jags beer * pam r 2 


His misfortunes, an 
1 an young ks of:) Came, 

for his reer 

The Lat eco diſpleaſes the nation, 88, 

Pele ins cali — 

abdication, but to no » 118, 119. 

Loſes the protection of * of France, which is tran(- 

ferred to the Prince of Conde, his father, 119. 


Inti. the Baſhaw, is killed upon the brogh as the deſece of 


Buda, 
Arquien (be M uis of ) father-in-law to john Sobjeſki, * 
"Lin of the Guile a 
brother, made a Cardinal, 268. 
Yr quien (Mary of , widow of Radziwil, Palatine of Sedan, 
b married to John Sobieſki, 95. 
Is crowned with her huſband, 232. 1 
Accompanies him in all his j Jjournies, er. what reaſons, 260, 
Ia of her revenge, 267. | 
pon what occaſion, ibid. | 
Her intrigues to diner a Diet at Oude, and u upon what oc- 
caſion, 412. 


Her haughtineſs to her danghter-in- law, Prince James's wife, 


444+ 
— of thoſe Princeſſes for each other, and their diſſmu- 
atio | 
1 ts pops pare of ber th bare fortune, for 
which ſhe became bound to the Elector avaria, 467. 
Who ſuggeſted to her the expedient, ibid. 
— apartment vickuod, by whom, and on what occaſion, 
'4 
Deliens that were ted to her with regard to her huſ- 
band's ſucceſſor, 478, x 4 
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his ſubjects, 59. 
Bontchauk, what it means in Poland, | 
Siam (ticaty. of) diſpraceful to Prland, 759 
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Concluded 2 = laws of the nation, A. | 
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Serban 8 nus), 486 107 „ 
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